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THE REGENERATION OF THE ENLISTED SOLDIER 
COLONEL CHARLES W. LARNED 


T is becoming increasingly evident that the conditions under 
| which modern armies are to be recruited and maintained 
must undergo a very radical change if military organiza- 
tion is to be made thoroughly effective during those long inter- 
vals of peace which are the periods of schooling preparatory to 
the destructive activities for which armies are organized. The 
influences operating to bring about these changes have both a so- 
cial and military-source, and, of the two, probably the former are 
the more potent, while as yet the latter are manifest principally 
in technical reorganization. 

It is the social viewpoint of the military function that has 
changed and is changing, due to the modification of the social con- 
ception of the relation of the individual to the State, and due also 
to the leveling tendency of modern thought. 

The underlying conception of military service, upon which its 
modern status is based, is fundamentally feudal, no matter how 
much modification may have been wrought by changed social 
and political conditions. The bond of service by which the sol- 
dier is held; his social inferiority with respect to his officer; the 
arbitrary laws, and circumscription of civil rights; the annihila- 
tion of initiative and complete subordination of will; the absorp- 
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tion of the entire fruit of his labor, and the claim over his life, 
place him in an environment of coercion wholly artificial as com- 
pared with that of his civil brother, and under conditions closely 
resembling those of the feudatory villain of the past. Even 
though the assumption of this relation be purely voluntary on the 
part of the soldier, the conditions are not materially changed. It 
is true that the nature of his responsibilities has undergone sev- 
eral modifications, passing from the purely personal one of slavery 
to the over-lord or monarch, to the impersonal one of duty to the 
State; but the military machine and its motive power have, in their 
essential character, remained unchanged. 

To a certain extent, so long as organized warfare exists and 
armies are trained for its operations, the basic principles of their 
organization must remain undisturbed. There must be a certain 
definite surrender of will and initiative and obedient subordination 
to authority; there must be an arbitrary discipline to insure this, 
as well as to secure accurate co-ordination of action; and there 
must also be the surrender of life and limb to the service of the 
State. Without these fighting would be riot, and armies mobs. 
But the discipline and spirit that insures these conditions cannot 
very much longer be made to result from the traditional relation 
of the soldier to the state and to his officer. 

Soldiering, up to the present time, has been divided by a great 
gulf into two castes—the private and the officer. Society looks 
askance upon the one and honors the other. While the sweep- 
ings and dregs of the state were long considered good enough 
material for that great, unreasoning, irresponsible engine of de- 
struction called an Army, its direction and control was the privi- 
lege of aristocracy and social position. The political and social 
relations of the past, coupled with the arbitrary and violent condi- 
tions of military service, combined to widen the immense disparity 
between the commander and commanded—the officer and the pri- 
vate soldier—and to set the tradition of subordination into a 
mould not essentially different from that of absolute despotism. 

For the purpose of the present discussion, it is not necessary 
to go further back than Frederick the Great, nor to other locali- 
ties than Potsdam, for the basic character of the modern private 
soldier as perfected to its logical development by the military 
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genius of the German Staff. The beginning and end of this type 
is automatism, and its ideal fruit would be, for the private soldier, 
a mere human mechanism without will, initiative, independent 
thought, social status, or clearly defined rights; and, for the ofh- 
cer, a carefully and specially trained despot penetrated with self- 
sufficiency and pride of caste, and controlled by an artificial code of 
military ethics whose principal motive is to perpetuate the mili- 
tary caste and its hectic canons of military honor. Such an autom- 
aton might be a perfect piece of mechanism of its type, admirably 
adapted to its established function; and the officer, a highly intel- 
ligent and fearless autocrat of spotless integrity under his code; 
but they would represent a system of such tension, separated by 
such a gulf of estrangement, that the machine would surely be 
liable to collapse, with destructive results, under the corrosive in- 
fluence of advancing social belief and independent opinion. Such 
military relations are becoming more and more an anachronism 
even under the strenuous and abnormal conditions of war; and, in 
a military system which, during long intervals of peace, coexists 
with the avocations of civil life, the contrast bids fair to become 
so irksome and galling as to threaten the very foundations of that 
discipline for which it is supposed to be a paramount necessity. 
Shocking as it may seem to the military mind, trained under 
conditions of automatic discipline, it is nevertheless a fact that a 
change, very patent to the open-minded observer, has been 
wrought in military relations, partly by new conditions of fight- 
ing and partly by the genius of the period which has created a dif- 
ferent entente between officer and man. The private has gained 
by force of necessity an individuality and initiative entirely at 
variance with the automatic idea. The American soldier ac- 
quired it first under the influence of his frontier training, which 
was a cross between that of the frontiersman or scout and the 
military machine; and it was greatly developed under the volun- 
teer system of the war for the Union in 1861. It received further 
accession during the Spanish war, and is now awaiting the devel- 
opment of the reorganization of military polity and methods 
which will result from the lessons of the recent eastern conflict. 
The vast size and complexity of modern armaments, under 
the system of compulsory and universal service, has created a mili- 
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tary status in times of peace heretofore unheard of. All nations are 
now compelled, to a greater or less extent, to live a military life all 
the time. An army, therefore, has two distinct existenees—one of 
peace and one of war—and, of the two, the former is far more 
protracted. Indeed, many of the armies of men now organized 
live their allotted lives and resolve into their civil elements with- 
out having experienced the hostile activities which are their reason 
for being. The soldier has, therefore, under these circumstances 
to live a wholly fictitious existence, under artificial restraints which 
are endurable with patience only under the stress of the vital 
issues of war. Under despotic governments and traditions, the 
rigid discipline of separateness and inferiority could be enforced 
at all times, and more frequent wars gave it rational use and 
meaning; but with longer intervals of peace and the passing of 
autocracy will it be possible to continue these traditions? I think 
not. I do not believe it desirable to do so even from the military 
viewpoint. 

Our war of ’61 did more to dignify the private soldier and 
change his social status than any other event in modern history. 
The citizen soldier submitting to disciplinary restraint and trans- 
formed into a perfectly tractable, submissive and, at the same 
time, self-respecting private, and returning quietly without dis- 
order or loss of social caste to his civil life, preserving in a powerful 
and unique organization the memory of his military service, gave 
a status of dignity to the non-commissioned service of arms which 
it never possessed before. That self-respecting dignity is a vastly 
more important asset than any conceivable degree of arbitrary in- 
feriority and subservience, and is susceptible of a higher grade and 
more effective disciplinary development. This discipline of the 
automatic system was that of the state prison and the lock-step, 
and it was naturally quite willing to recruit from the slums and 
the criminal classes. It rested upon caste, and it degraded the pri- 
vate soldier in his own eyes and that of society, for it is impossible 
to take from a man individuality, initiative and independent per- 
sonal accountability without reducing him to the status of a child 
or a prisoner. 

Under the French Republic and the levelling influences of the 
period there sprung up a certain bonhomie between the officer 
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and soldier which was continued under Napoleon by the principle 
of “‘ the career open to talent,”’ and the stimulating fiction of the 
Marshal’s baton in each knapsack; and no armies ever excelled 
these in patriotism, enthusiasm, discipline under stress, and splen- 
did accomplishment—just as in later years our volunteer armies 
showed superlative degrees of all these qualities. 

The problem of to-day and the future is how to preserve these 
fundamentals of patriotism, pride in the military profession, sub- 
ordination to authority, and discipline in military performance 
during the long periods of peace training, without the sacrifice of 
individuality, initiative or self-respect, and to do this in competi- 
tion with civil pursuits. Is the Army to rely upon the drifting and 
uncertain body of the unemployed, social failures and tramps, 
fluctuating in number according to periods of commercial distress 
or prosperity, and hired for the national service at a wage less 
than that of unskilled labor in prosperous times? Is it to offer its 
service as a sort of forlorn hope for the desperate, and a last re- 
sort for the poor devil who is down on his luck, or the ne’er-do- 
well runaway from home? 

To a considerable extent it has done this in the past, and it has 
been able to redeem the residuary manhood in most of these dere- 
licts by restoring their tone in the grand school of Nature on our 
frontier, and to weld this material into as fine a military tool as 
was ever produced. These activities attracted also a class of re- 
cruits quite different from the proletariat described, hardy and 
adventurous men to whom the frontier and its excitements offered 
irresistible attractions. 

But we are facing new conditions: the frontier as a war school 
has vanished into history, and the future American soldier can no 
longer be trained there. He has to be trained under the operation 
of powerful social solvents during humdrum conditions of peace, 
in contact with civilization, or in the police service of the Tropics. 
His service as a soldier has to compete with the attractions and 
opportunities of civil life. Whatever there is of adventure is, dur- 
ing peace times, no longer in service, but out of it. In service is 
to be found arbitrary restraint, irksome subordination, tedious 
iteration of manceuvre, and periods of inaction without freedom. 
Furthermore, the peace service presents no future that attracts— 
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only the uncertain warrant of a ‘“‘ non-com.,” with a slight increase 
of pay, and the vague possibility of a commission. It is urged 
that it offers a certainty of living—a bare competence which off- 
sets the uncertainty of civil opportunity and freedom. But this is 
just what does not appeal to the man of energy and individuality. 
It appeals only at the period of young manhood to the lazy and 
ineficient, and its attractions generate only the “old soldier ”’ 
of the barnacle type. With only these motives, and minus the 
frontier, it is quite certain that the country will get a poor return 
even for the meagre investment it makes. It will get perfunctory, 
inexpert, restless service. The percentage of desertions will con- 
tinue to increase, which tendency is in itself a demoralizing and cor- 
rupting influence: discipline will degrade into a police matter with 
resentment as its spirit; and, except in times of depression, re- 
cruiting will be unable to fill the vacancies, and for the mainten- 
ance of its military peace establishment the Great Republic will be 
confronted by the unpleasant alternative of conscription. 

The large percentage of desertions in a standing army in time 
of peace is a good criterion of the inadequacy of its opportunities. 
In our own Army this percentage has always been, with some ex- 
ceptions, very large. The following table compiled by Captain 
Charles D. Rhodes of the General Staff will show its fluctuations: 
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Note 1.—No suanein previews to 1820. From 1820 to 1861 the per cent. of desertions averaged 14.8. 

the Military Secretary for 1903, he states that the reports of desertions for the 
years 1899 to 1903 are misleading, as representing the gross number of desertions with- 
out deducting those apprehended or surrendered during those years. 
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It will be noted that, prior to 1861, the average percentage 
was enormous. And since 1885 it has twice been almost as much 
—considerably larger than at present—although 1904 and 1905 
show marked increase over recent years. 

It would be interesting to correlate these fluctuations with so- 
cial and commercial phenomena in an endeavor to locate their 
causes, but the fact would still remain that the best are bad, and 
the worst deplorable. If the service were sound in principle and 
operation there would practically be no desertions. That it is 
not sound is without question, and fundamentally due to its inhar- 
monic relation to environment. It is out of key with the natural 
order, and so soon as it ceased to be artificially upheld by con- 
scription and brute force it would disintegrate from intrinsic 
causes; and, unless it is brought into accord with social conditions, 
it will go from bad to worse. 

The problem is: How change the conditions of military service 
so as to transform this service into a privilege—a career with suf- 
ficient attractions to render discharge a punishment instead of a 
temptation; with functions that shall interest and stimulate instead 
of repelling and wearying; with prospects which will inspire hope 
and competition; and with results to the country which will have 
a maximum value in time of war? 

I believe the answer to this question is largely one of pay, sor- 
did and unsentimental as this may appear. I believe the only way 
to a satisfactory military product in time of peace is through self- 
interest—in other words, to pay a fair price for it. The country 
in its military industry must compete with other industries, and 
it must provide a career which stimulates and rewards in propor- 
tion to ability and effort, and which interests the individual by a 
self-interest sufficiently strong to make failure distinctly a punish- 
ment in itself. This is not so sordid as it looks. It is simply a 
matter of injecting into the enlisted service the same motives that 
operate in the ordinary walks of life, and which are operative al- 
ready in the commissioned service. Men do not enlist in the serv- 
ice of their country during peace times through patriotism. They 
will seek service either for the food, lodging and small pay offered 
as a temporary makeshift in adversity; or they will enlist for a 
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career offering a fair return for ability and industry, with certain 
opportunities for advancement. The latter will be worth their 
hire; the others will be no longer so, even though they were made 
so in past years. 

Happily war is no longer ultima ratio regum in the sense that 
it is their plaything; the instrument of their ambitions or their 
dynastic quarrels. Men will no longer pour out their blood for 
the apotheosis of a Bourbon or the romantic sentiment attached 
to a wandering Stuart. Both the humanitarianism and the prac- 
tical sense of the times are coming to regard war as a major 
operation of political surgery demanded when international differ- 
ences become so inflamed as to beget the fever of battle and the 
delirium of political or commercial covetousness for which the 
medicine of reason is ineffective; and military preparation looked 
at as a business proposition with which sentiment has little to do— 
an unfortunate but necessary safeguard demanded by the present 
temper of society, like a system of jurisprudence and police. It is 
only the fanatics of universal peace who asperse the military pro- 
fession. The sober-minded apostles of arbitration recognize that 
war is a symptom and not a disease, and that the profession of 
arms has its temporary justification in the same pathologic condi- 
tions of society that compel a penal code and municipal police. 

But it is an enormous gain that war has come to be so regarded 
and has progressed from the status of being the national sport of 
mankind to that of an agency of last resort for the settlement of 
acute international disputes. In this progress it is being stripped 
of romance and picturesqueness, so that bloodshed is no longer to 
be pretty in its accessories, and the ghastly body of war will cease 
to be clad in pomp and circumstance. That grave men do not 
deck themselves in preposterous clothes and wear feathers on their 
heads when they go to battle marks a distinct change of attitude 
towards the military idea; and let us hope that it may speedily re- 
sult in demonstrating the absurdity of rivaling the circus band in a 
soldier’s tailoring in time of peace; although in laying hands upon 
gold lace we violate one of the most ancient canons of the art 
which prescribes war paint as the most powerful lure to glory—a 
bait for the recruit and a stimulus to the soldier which serves as an 
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offset to small pay, hard fare and harsh environment, and by its 
conquering power over the fair sex forms his most precious per- 
quisite. In point of fact, this last is the most potent of al! the 
influences which preserve it from the destroying hand of common 
sense. 

But, all the same, the lure has no lasting power, and very 
surely men, in this practical age, who can be enticed and held to 
a trade by means of such petty vanity are not of a class worth 
having. It is not the color of a uniform which will keep a man 
from disgracing it, and to put the inducements to a military career 
on a level with those of the circus ring is to assume its grade on 
that level. As a matter of fact, the Army can no longer be re- 
cruited nor satisfied by such unsubstantial inducements. 

THE PROJECT 

I would urge that the Army be converted into a military 
school, in a true sense, for the enlisted man as well as the officer, 
and the enlisted man paid as much as the mechanic laborer in civil 
life, grading his pay according to his corps in the service—the 
infantryman at least as much as the day laborer; the cavalryman 
as much as an expert groom; the artillery and ordnance as much 
as high-grade mechanics; the engineers as much as assistants of 
railways or civil engineers—young graduates of technical schools. 

Pay all non-commissioned grades much higher than the pri- 
vates, in proportion to the responsibility and ability demanded 
by their position, and provide that the work exacted shall be sufh- 
cient in amount and variety to keep the men busily employed for a 
fair working day, with adequate relaxation and amusement, and 
that it shall comprise theoretical military instruction for both non- 
commissioned officers and privates in the artillery, cavalry and in- 
fantry arms, in addition to thorough practical instruction of such 
a degree as to insure to the privates the course now provided for 
non-commissioned officers; and, for the non-commissioned officers, 
the equivalent of that now demanded for examination for promo- 
tion to commissioned rank. In the engineer, artillery and ord- 
nance corps, in a similar manner, theoretical instruction, both 
technical and military, should be of a grade considerably more ad- 
vanced than that in the other corps, and the whole active personnel 
should be freed from the incubus of non-military labor by the pro- 
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vision of a special Army Service Corps for all work which does 
not come within the purview of a soldier’s duties. 

In the United States concentrate troops into a few carefully 
selected posts, well built and equipped with first-class gymnasia 
and all necessary buildings for theoretical instruction, and estab- 
lish the recruiting system upon a thorough and exacting basis, 
which shall require mental as well as physical and moral stand- 
ards, permitting but one re-enlistment except in special cases. 

Provide that all promotions to commissions in the Regular 
Army other than those from the Military Academy shall be from 
enlisted men rating highest in theoretical, practical and moral at- 
tainment in the different branches of the Regular Army; and guar- 
antee to each honorably discharged enlisted man who shall have 
achieved a certain standard of proficiency in theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction, and whose record is of the requisite grade, a com- 
mission as Lieutenant or Captain in the volunteer service in time 
of war, according to recommendation as above described upon dis- 
charge. The certificate of proficiency upon discharge papers would 
be equivalent to a military diploma, and would be of great value 
to the soldier in obtaining civil employment and positions of re- 
sponsibility. Such an uplifting of the status, functions and objec- 
tives of the enlisted career would tend to diminish the austerity of 
the social relations between the enlisted and commissioned soldier 
and to substitute a less humiliating distinction, more of the nature 
of that existing between the cadets of the Military Academy and 
their instructors. 

The effect of such a scheme would be fundamental and revolu- 
tionary. First of all, it would reverse the attitude of the soldier 
towards his profession, and, in place of the sense of coercion and 
imprisonment, generating a desire for escape, would be substituted 
a sense of responsibility and the dread of dismissal. Desertion 
would only occur as an escape from criminal action; discharge 
would become a severe punishment; discipline would thereby be 
more easily enforced, and every man would be on his mettle to 
make good his title to remain in the service. The difference in 
motive would be the same as that between the spirit of convict and 
of free labor inspired by hope and ambition. 
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It would entirely change the grade of the enlisted personnel— 
the lazy, the vicious and the illiterate would be excluded. In the 
Line would be found a class of intelligent, ambitious, young fel- 
lows of at least fair schooling, interspersed with still higher grade 
men, seeking the well-paid “‘ non-com.” positions; and, in the ar- 
tillery, ordnance and engineers, many of the expert mechanic class, 
together with a considerable number of graduates of technical 
schools to whom the pay and training of military service for a 
term of years and the possibility of commission would be a strong 
attraction. 

It would change the attitude of the public towards the military 
profession, and create a respect for and pride in the national sol- 
dier and his trade, which, by natural reaction, would stimulate his 
self-respect and soldierly dignity, and thereby pride and self- 
interest would be substituted as motives for discipline and subor- 
dination, instead of fear and punishment. Instead of demoraliz- 
ing his energies and rendering him unfit for steady work in civil 
occupations military service would restore him to civil life im- 
proved and developed mentally, morally and physically—an or- 
derly and conservative element in society. 

It would develop individuality and initiative, and provide a 
body of 60,000 intelligent, highly trained soldiers available for 
any emergency—the great majority of whom, in addition to the 
many thousands scattered through the civil walks of life, would 
make good junior commissioned officers for volunteer forces, while 
a very considerable number would be second only to the graduates 
of the Military Academy in their qualifications for such 
commissions, 

Examining these propositions a little more in detail: 

1. The conversion of the standing army into a school for all 
is only a logical development of its reason for existence. Hereto- 
fore its function as a school has been mainly for the commissioned 
officer, the private being schooled very little further than his me- 
chanical functions demanded. By raising his status and enlarging 
his range of instruction the whole Army becomes a real school of 
officers for war. In time of peace it has no proper occupation 


which takes precedence of this in importance to the state or in jus- 
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tification of its existence. The nature and amount of instruction 
to be given to the privates and non-commissioned officers in the 
different arms of the service is a matter of too much detail and 
study to be discussed here. The theoretical instruction given in 
the technical corps, such as Engineers, Ordnance and Artillery, 
would, of course, be much more technical and advanced than that 
given in the Line; and the school for privates would be more ele- 
mentary in either case than in that for non-commissioned officers. 
A schedule for the employment of time for winter and summer for 
each Post of Instruction would have to be worked out, as has al- 
ready been done in certain cases under present conditions. 

2. The matter of pay is the root of sound and lasting reform. 
The present schedule of pay for enlisted men has not changed to 
any important extent since before the Civil War. The most 
notable improvement has been the provision of retiring pension, 
which has been some added inducement for first enlistment, but 
more especially so for re-enlistment. Its value to the service 
under present conditions is somewhat dubious, since it more espe- 
cially affects the type of man who lacks ability and ambition and 
who is content to pass a lifetime in the dull routine of ordinary 
garrison service for the sake of the pension. Under the system 
here proposed, however, retirement pensions should be confined 
to non-commissioned grades, for the reason that it is not desirable 
to offer to the private soldier inducements for life service. It is 
better that the Army should be constantly educating fresh 
material. 

It has been attempted to demonstrate that the present pay of 
the private is the equivalent of that of the average mechanic. It 
does not appear to me to be demonstrable either as a matter of ab- 
solute or relative fact. The pay and allowances of a private of 


infantry or cavalry per year of his first enlistment average as 
follows under present conditions: 
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To this should be added the value of shelter and medical at- 
tendance. The latter is not, however, in view of free hospital 
service in cities, of any assignable advantage to the unmarried man 
and may be neglected; and the shelter given by the company bar- 
rack squad room is not high class or attractive, and with its dis- 
ciplinary restraints and compulsory hours ranks in the eyes of most 
men on a par with city lodging houses and police stations. Equally 
good can be secured for 25c. per diem or less, which would, at a 
liberal estimate, increase the pay by $91 per year—making a 
grand total of $382.68, or $1.22 per working day. 

This is less than the wage of the day laborer continuously em- 
ployed, or rather less than that of the gardener or man of all work 
about a house, continuously employed. For the latter, $25 or 
$30 per month, with board and lodging, is commonly asked. 
Against this approximate equivalence must be set the sense of re- 
straint and inferiority; the total loss of liberty; the dullness and 
monotony of ordinary garrison routine; the lack of steady and 
sufficient employment all the time. But even if the equivalence is 
admitted, it is not to the point. The soldier should be a higher 
grade of human. He should have more intelligence than a rousta- 
bout or man of all work. He should have latent the potentiality 
of the commissioned officer, and it would be a cheap investment 
for the country ta double his pay to achieve such an immense gain 
in the value of the output of its standing army. As a matter of 
fact, this is what is proposed in the schedule of pay given on next 
page—practically to double the pay of the enlisted man. 

This table is little more than a suggestion, and it does 
not pretend to be a studied revision. The exact apportionment of 
pay in the different arms should in any case be determined by 
experts. 

It will be observed that the average increase throughout is 
somewhat more than double the present pay. In some cases, as 
in those of non-commissioned officers of artillery, it is about three 
times, but this is the result of giving them the same status as those 
of engineers, which would seem to be justified by the technical 
character of the work of the artillery under modern conditions, 
and the great importance of having mechanical and electrical ex- 
perts in these positions. 
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The special features of this scheme are: 

First—The substantial pay proper given to privates of all 
arms. 

Second—The relatively high pay of non-commissioned 
officers. 

Third—The allowance of but one re-enlistment to privates, 
except in the Engineer, Ordnance and Signal Corps, whose num- 
bers are small and whose duties are those of expert specialists. 

Taking the pay of the Line private at $30 per month, and in- 
creasing the rations to 25c., the average aggregate for the first 
year would be as follows: 





ee RE SA0k PEP TIGHTS «vse A oetiexe cede nnd con drarecewemnens $360.00 
Clothing (average for three years) ................. eee eeeee 53-70 
NGI CMO ONDE De 5 co suis. wacceawenancnnuneda dune eauwewey 91.25 
CTE CRUONOMIIEUIO D650 ic5 tow ncec ns oem credatodedseeeweus 7.50 
| ECON CCT EEC CLET EC OCTT TER CER ERT eT Tee Cr 1.48 
Lodarig- (estimated 260; perk CGR) iiic cee ccvcessescvedencvees 91.25 
$605.18 


This gives $1.93 per diem for 313 working days. 

The Artillery, Engineer, Ordnance and Signal private will re- 
ceive at the rate of $2.31 per diem; an artificer in these corps 
$2.50. A First Sergeant of Artillery and Engineers would re- 
ceive at the rate of $3.46 per diem; a First Sergeant of Cavalry 
and Infantry, $2.70. All of these figures are really below those 
of high-grade mechanics in civil life, but the advantage, of course, 
lies in steady employment. Carpenters and masons get from $3 
to $4 and $4.50 per diem; skilled machinists from $3 to $5, and 
even higher, and obtain steady employment in manufacturing 
establishments. 

At first glance this rate of pay will doubtless seem excessive 
to those familiar with the pittance given in the foreign armies. 
It will be said that the pay of the non-commissioned staff exceeds 
that of junior commissioned officers in Continental service. Quite 
true; it does-so already in some cases. But this is not to the point. 
We are a republic, with a volunteer army, and the rule of public 
service is to pay a fair competence to those in its employ. Further- 
more, it is here proposed to make our small high-paid standing 
army virtually a school of officers, and by so doing avoid the 
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necessity of a large army of conscripts. It is a much cheaper 
proposition for us to give high pay to an army of 60,000, which 
is capable in ten years of returning to civil life a body of between 
50,000 and 100,000 men, competent for junior commissions and 
non-com. warrants in our volunteer levies, than to pay half the 
sum for the reluctant service of a relatively low grade of automatic 
soldiers, who either leave the Army with little more intelligence 
than they brought to it, or else remain until retirement military 
petrefactions—dull, faithful and inert. 

The high pay of the non-coms. has a quadruple value. It in- 
sures a high grade of men both in character and intelligence for 
these extremely important positions; it gives a strong inducement 
to men of good education to enlist; it gives tangible objectives 
within its own field for the ambition of the private soldier; and it 
keeps the non-coms. on their mettle to retain their positions. 

The restriction to one re-enlistment is in accord with the func- 
tion of the Army as a school. When a school has performed its 
office the pupil should be discharged and others should be ad- 
mitted. It is desirable to educate as many as possible, and a sol- 
dier who has been six years in the service as a private has received 
all that the service is capable of giving him and should make room 
for others. The Army should be a vigorous, effective engine for 
the manufacture of competent soldiers, working hard all the time 
to improve its product, and grinding out a steady stream of gradu- 
ates. It should not be a dull body of reluctant military day labor- 
ers, hired for temporary and perfunctory work, useless to society 
and themselves, after the stupefaction of a few years’ routine. It 
might be desirable to authorize the retention of certain men be- 
yond the limit of two years, when especially recommended as 
valuable experts in any special line. Non-coms. should be al- 
lowed re-enlistment to retirement and should be required to pass 
examinations at each re-enlistment. They form the expert, stable 
element of the service—the backbone of discipline and instruction. 

It will doubtless be asked—How will officers provide for the 
instruction of the privates and “ non-coms.”’ and attend their own 
service schools in addition to company duty? This is already 
done to some extent, and schools are now provided for both “ non- 
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coms.” and privates. To enlarge the instruction as proposed 
would require an increase of officers sufficient to insure that all 
companies should at all times have a full complement of commis- 
sioned officers. There would then be an unattached list to which, 
in turn, officers would be detailed for service at the special schools 
and the Military Academy, or elsewhere. 

The concentration of troops in large bodies at a few posts 
would not only facilitate theoretical instruction in winter, but 
would give opportunity every year for practical maneuvres on a 
reasonably large scale—a matter of inestimable importance to the 
entire service. Allowing 15,000 men for Philippine service, there 
would remain for home station 45,000 men, of whom approxi- 
mately 30,000 could be stationed at large garrisons. If these were 
divided among five to ten posts there would be available for 
manceuvre from 5,000 to 3,000 men in as many different parts 
of the country, forming permanent camps of instruction to which 
would segregate each year a certain number of the national militia. 
The reduction of the number of posts is also greatly in the inter- 
ests of economy as well as of effectiveness. 

There would surely result: economy in transportation of men 
and material; in purchase and handling of supplies; in military 
office administration—both in clerical staff and in saving of time 
through directness of communication; in inspection of commands 
by commanding general and staff officers; in number, construc- 
tion and care of buildings; in the feeding of troops in large bodies; 
and in the amount of Quartermaster’s supplies required for 
maintenance. 

Among numerous advantages the most conspicuous are: the 
constant presence of the Commanding General with the personnel 
of his command—all general officers would be frequently in active 
command of considerable bodies of troops in the field, and briga- 
diers would be continually in active command of brigades; the 
preservation of the units of command through which regiments 
would be kept together, and Field and Line officers would exercise 
command in normal relation, while regimental esprit would be 
stimulated, and every Colonel enabled to assume the responsibility 
for discipline and efficiency of his regiment; the immense advan- 
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tage of permanent association of mixed bodies of troops in con- 
siderable number for the study of problems of minor and major 
tactics, which would also render unnecessary special appropria- 
tions of large sums for the concentration for maneuvre from re- 
mote stations of scattered troops; the increased efficiency through 
concentration of material and supplies and different arms of serv- 
ice, in the use of troops for any emergency; and the great value of 
such large posts as nuclei for the formation of camps of organiza- 
tion and the instruction of volunteers in time of war. 

Under existing conditions the concentration of the Army in ten 
posts of instruction might be located in the vicinity of cities as 
follows: 


Military Division of the East.............. NewYork-Boston 
Military Division of Washington....... Washington-Cincinnati 
Military Division of the South...........: Atlanta-San Antonio 
Military Division of the West............... Chicago-Denver 
Military Division of the Pacific........ San Francisco-Portland 


The Divisions would be commanded by Major-Generals, and 
the Posts by Brigadier-Generals. This would afford active com- 
mands for five of the former and ten of the latter, in addition to 
the commands in Alaska and the Philippines. 

The grievous defect as an instrument of military education of 
the small peace establishment, widely scattered, lies in its inability 
to afford its personnel the opportunity for studying and practicing 
the major operations of war, or even its larger minor problems. 
At the outset of both our Civil and Spanish wars we were badly 
handicapped by the lack of officers who had had experience in 
commanding even moderate bodies of troops. I believe that I am 
correct in stating that not one officer of the Regular Army, save 
Scott, at the outbreak of the Civil War had ever handled a brigade 
of troops in the field; and the same was true, if | am not mistaken, 
with two exceptions, at the beginning of the Spanish War. 
Whether exact or not, these statements are so near the truth as to 
illustrate actual conditions. It becomes of the first importance, 
therefore, if the Army is to be made an efficient medium of in- 
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struction that, no matter what its size, it should be concentrated 
in as few garrisons as possible; and that it should be so fully off- 
cered as to insure complete equipment for every organization. Re- 
lying as. we must upon volunteer levies for war, it becomes the 
necessary function of the standing army to produce officers; and 
the disproportionate number of officers in time of peace is simply 
a logical and proper corollary of its function as a school. With 
the large body of capable officers available, volunteer levies can 
quickly be made effective. Without officers, mere masses of men 
are futile. 

One other point of the highest importance to be borne in mind 
in such an organization of the service is the fact that it becomes a 
school of education in good citizenship and turns out a steady 
stream of intelligent, active, disciplined men of high character, 
well able to take care of themselves and to fill with credit respon- 
sible positions in civil life. The country instead of looking as- 
kance upon its army as a useless burden in time of peace, whose 
individuals are undesirable neighbors in a community, and worth- 
less to her industrial system after discharge, would find an endur- 
ing pride in it as one of the most valuable correctives to the laxity 
of modern habits of thought and living and the demoralizing in- 
fluence of an excessive commercialism. 

I repeat again that all these considerations render the question 
of expense of no moment. If a few additional millions of dollars 
can insure such a revolution in a standing army as I anticipate 
there is no way in which it can be so profitably invested. No na- 
tion on earth can so well afford it; no nation is more better quali- 
fied to lead the way to such a regeneration of military service; 
none is so fitted as the great republic of the New World to be the 
pioneer in a move which makes the military service an engine of 
civil and industrial value—a school of morals, of manners, of 
good citizenship, and of industrial usefulness. Such a school 
teaches matters of more worth to the community than the most 
dazzling career of commercial success—discipline and regularity 
of habits, respect for authority, obedience, vigor of body, simplic- 
ity of life, truth-telling, integrity, personal accountability, self- 
denial, loyalty and reverence for law. 








THE ANTHRACITE MINE WORKERS AND THEIR 
DEMANDS 


PETER ROBERTS 


r “HERE are about 160,000 mine employees in the anthra- 


cite collieries, who annually produce some 67,000,000 

tons of coal. The operations are scattered over 1,700 
square miles of territory, wherein reside about 750,000 souls. 
Anthracite is consumed in nearly every state in the Union, but if 
a line be drawn in a northeastward direction from Buffalo to St. 
John’s River in Maine, thence following the state line in a south- 
easterly direction to the Atlantic Ocean, thence in a southerly 
direction, including all seaboard territory as far as Washing- 
ton, D. C., and thence back to Buffalo—an area of about 140,000 
square miles—we enclose a territory wherein nearly go per cent. 
of the product of anthracite collieries is consumed. A population 
of more than 19,000,000 lives in this area, 73 per cent. of whom 
reside in incorporated places of more than 1,000 population. 
Nearly 50,000,000 tons of anthracite are annually consumed in 
the homes and the factories in which these people live and work. 
More than 3,000,000 families depend upon it for heat, and by it 
most of the wheels of the factories which produce about 50 per 
cent. of our manufactured goods are revolved. It is the favorite 
domestic fuel and cannot be duplicated. The smaller sizes are 
used in manufacturing plants, and come into competition with 
bituminous coal, but municipal regulations in large cities favor 
this product of a natural monopoly by compelling manufacturers 
to use smokeless fuel. 

When, in 1902, the anthracite mine workers were on 
strike, the price of coal stored in stock yards rose to more 
than four times its normal market price. Distress came to 
thousands of homes dependent upon this fuel for domestic pur- 
poses. Oil stoves, gasoline and gas ranges were substituted, but 
the makeshifts only emphasized the absolute dependence of the 
above millions upon anthracite. The inconvenience suffered by 
the inhabitants of the North Atlantic group of states gave occa- 
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sion to expressions of impatience, disgust and despair. Wives 
and daughters suffered ‘‘ dreadful headaches’; fathers and sons, 
tired with the day’s work, grew sleepy around the oil stove, but 
their sleep was not refreshing. Municipal ordinances against the 
use of soft coal were suspended, and over eastern manufacturing 
centres and large cities hung a dark pall that hid the clear blue 
sky, and magnificent buildings and stately monuments put on a 
garment of mourning. There was great suffering in homes. The 
poor paid a cent a pound for coal. A fuel famine raged, and if 
the authors of this social wrong had not agreed to arbitrate their 
differences before the approach of winter, there is no telling to 
what extremities the enraged millions of our Eastern cities would 
have been driven. 

Three years have passed since the fuel famine raged, and the 
supply of anthracite has been steady and abundant. Soon, how- 
ever, the agreement made by the Coal Strike Commission’s awards 
will terminate, and the shadow of another possible strike dis- 
turbs the industrial and commercial life of anthracite communities. 
The mine workers say, “‘ We will not cut coal after March 31, 
1906, under the agreement of 1902.” The operators say, “‘ We 
will renew the agreement, but will not concede to any more de- 
mands.” In these two positions lies material enough to kindle 
the fires of strife, and, although each side is anxious to avoid the 
responsibility of disturbing the present prosperous condition of 
the industry, the possibility of another industrial conflict is proba- 
ble. The purpose of this article is to consider: 


(1) The Demands of the Mine Workers. a 
(2) The Operators and the Miners’ Demands. 
(3) The Public and the Miners’ Demands. 


I 


The mine workers have two leading demands: (a) Recogni- 
tion of the Miners’ Union, (b) The eight-hour day for company 
will renew the agreement, but will not concede to any more de- 
mands, such as modification of the Board of Conciliation, uni- 
formity of wages, etc. 
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The first demand is ‘‘ The recognition of the union by the 
anthracite operators.’ ‘This means, according to John Mitchell, 
president of the mine workers, the willingness of the operators 
to meet the representatives of the union to discuss the question of 
wages and conditions of employment, in order to find a common 
ground upon which to carry on the business of mining. He claims 
this, not as a favor, or a charity, but as a right. When the 
operators ended the strike of 1900 by posting notices at the col- 
lieries of a 10 per cent. advance, the labor chief describes their 
action as follows: ‘‘ Instead of fairly meeting the men face to 
face and arranging by joint agreement the wages, hours of labor 
and conditions of work in the region, the operators simply posted 
notices upon their breakers and towers, and the men accepted the 


concession . . . which was flung at them rather than 
granted to them.” (Pp. 368 and 370, Organized Labor.) 
Before the Coal Strike Commission he said: ‘ The miners have 


as much right to select spokesmen to act for them, to present their 
grievances, to manage their affairs, as have the stockholders of 
any one of the anthracite coal companies to select officers to per- 
form like functions. . . . We make this demand because 
we know that permanent peace and friendly relations can be best 
maintained through a trade agreement with the organization our 
people have selected to join.” Mr. Mitchell, last fall, in his 
speaking campaign through the anthracite region, again said that 
there will be no permanent peace in the industry until the union is 
recognized. 

Since the advent of the United Mine Workers of America 
into the anthracite region this demand has been foremost in its 
programme. After the strike of 1900, “the officers of the 
union . . . ,were imbued with the hope that a year later the 
operators would enter into contractural relations with the union.” 
In the following year John Mitchell, together with the three dis- 
trict presidents of the anthracite mine workers, met Senator Mark 
Hanna and E. B. Thomas, president of the Erie Railroad, in 
New York City. They agreed to continue the agreement of 
1900 for another year, and the “ representatives of the mine 
workers left the conference with the hope, if not the anticipation, 
that the union would ultimately be recognized.” 
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In 1902 the same demand was made to incorporate “ in the 
form ot an agreement the wages that shall be paid and the condi- 
tions of employment that shall obtain for a specific period.” The 
operators, however, when they submitted a scheme of arbitration 
to President Roosevelt, explicitly stated that ‘‘ they are not willing 
to enter into arbitration with the Mine Workers’ Union.” Mr. 
Mitchell, notwithstanding this explicit statement, advanced a 
fourth demand before the Coal Strike Commission: ‘‘ The incor- 
poration in an agreement between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the anthracite coal companies of the wages which 
shall be paid and the conditions of employment which shall obtain, 
together with satisfactory methods for the adjustment of griev- 
ances which may arise from time to time, to the end that strikes 
and lockouts may be unnecessary.’””’ The Commission declined to 
make an award upon this demand, for it did not consider that the 
question of the recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America is within the scope of the jurisdiction conferred upon it 
by the submission,’ but it was convinced “ that the question of 
the recognition of the union and of dealing with the mine workers 
through their union was considered by both operators and miners 
to be one of the most important involved in the controversy which 
culminated in the strike.”” Thus the Commission passed into his- 
tory and the demand of the anthracite mine workers for recogni- 
tion was not granted. 

Again the demand comes to the front. Thrice have the men 
asked for recognition and thrice have they been refused. 
The refusal on two occasions led to strikes. Will this fourth 
attempt result in industrial war? The labor leaders say, “ There 
will not be permanent peace until recognition is granted.” They 
wanted it that their hands may be strengthened in dealing with 
mine workers within and without the organization. If they are 
recognized by the operators as the media through which trade 
agreements are effected, they will be better able to control and 
discipline their followers, and they can bring greater pressure to 
bear upon the minority outside the organization, which ever draws 
from its ranks, and which ever threatens the standard rate of 
wages. Furthermore, their chance of establishing the check-off 
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system, whereby union dues are collected by the various com- 
panies, would be greatly enhanced—a desideratum for which 
labor leaders devoutly wish, for it would relieve them of much 
labor and anxiety. 

The other demand is for an eight-hour day for all company 
men, with no reduction in the present rate of wages. The fol- 
lowing classification of anthracite mine employees will show the 
classes involved in this demand: 











Clasnes the mines, Classes ae ae 
SRD eviensgiee 5 Siew ece sce 407 ‘Superintendents ......0 6.05.02 05. 142 
MIAN ook eae taut Bteietontc ose RG: SERMON os Wecen nerccmereceses 341 
PINEHDONOER, acs oiccs: waccciccw cence gor *Blacksmiths and Carpenters..... 2,518 
MOUS IN choca icics scien. cereale 39,848 Engineers and Firemen .......... 5,240 
Miners’ “aborers. ..4:5 5...036:6:5:s 00:0 31,217 *Slate pickers (boys) ........... 12,128 
*Drivers and runners .......... 11,607. *Slate pickers (men) ............ 55599 
PAP OOP OUD 5.505050 oi0:c-wisiein's av eniewie 3,173 Bookkeepers and Clerks ......... 681 
RM INIOA aos fer6 5 0ivieis! Nae sae ee 953 *All other employees ............ 24,319 
MISOMIDONY MENON: ois.sssc0csldsee 9,186 - 
*Other employees .............. 12,774 I iis, Sia He ca Nah olen OES 50,968 

MUOURD, hacos cc cades cee euee TIG362 KSCARU AOR oicasicencecs ve ccawes 161,330 


The classes of employees marked with an asterisk, who num- 
ber 75,705, are the ones to be benefited by this demand. About 
500 engineers who work breaker time, should be added, making 
a total of 76,205 or 47.2 per cent. of the total employees in and 
around the collieries. Hoisting engineers and pumpmen are not 
included in this number for the reason that their work is largely 
of the nature of piece-work and their working-time cannot be 
regulated by breaker time. Thus of the 161,330 employees, the 
demand for an eight-hour shift concerns less than half. This 
76,205 concerned comprise all miners (about 25,000 in all) em- 
ployed in and around the collieries, as well as the lowest-waged 
classes of adult employees inside and outside the mines. 

It is said that the anthracite mine-workers do not work an 
average of eight hours a day. The Coal-Strike Commission re- 
ported that for a period of 258 days worked throughout the region 
in 1901, the average number of hours worked per day was 7.6. Its 
conclusion is set forth in the following words: “A study of the 
tables (submitted by the various companies of the time worked 
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per day by the breakers) shows comparatively few instances in 
which the breakers made full ten hours, while from six to nine 
hour days were the most numerous.” (Pg. 55 Report.) Since 
the granting of the nine-hour day, employees in the Wyoming re- 
gion have worked less than eight hours per day, while in the col- 
lieries in the Schuylkill region the average for company men would 
be a fraction more than eight hours. ‘Thus the operators aver 
that the demand cannot mean a diminution in the hours of labor, 
but is an effort to secure an advance in wages. 

The employees ask for eight hours on general principles and 
regard this demand as a part of the general movement of mine- 
workers of the civilized countries of the world. It is one of the 
ideals of trades unionism. It was one of the propositions 
submitted to the Miners’ International Congress in 1904 and 
1905 and “carried unanimously with the exception of Dur- 
ham (England), neutral.” The United Mine Workers of 
America are pledged to establish the eight-hour day in all mines 
under their control. The union has established it in those sections 
of the bituminous coal-fields where the mine workers are well or- 
ganized, and the officers of the organization are anxious to bring 
the anthracite industry into line in order that they may the better 
realize their desire—to see a maximum eight-hour day established 
in the coal-mining industry of this continent. The rule, if once 
established, would mean that no breaker in the anthracite industry 
could work more than eight hours in any twenty-four. Many 
breakers now work nine hours a day. The mine workers believe 
that if a maximum eight-hour shift is established, the total number 
of days worked by company men will be more and their annual in- 
come larger. 

The direct aim of the new agreement is to secure a larger an- 
nual income to company men, but the present agitation among 
anthracite employees is something more and deeper than a demand 
for increased pay to less than 50 per cent. of their number. The 
160,000 wage-earners ‘‘ stand pat’ upon this demand. The soli- 
darity of anthracite mine workers is remarkable and never has it 
found a more magnificent expression than in the present instance. 
The contract miners, 40,000 strong, who are the skilled workers 
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in the hard-coal industry, are championing the cause of the un- 
skilled workers in their craft. The bond of union between these 
various classes of employees is admirable in its vicarious aspect 
and well worth the study of moralists. Miners and miners’ labor- 
ers, more than 71,000 in number, willing to endure hardship for 
their fellow-man although no direct benefit accrues to them, is a 
spectacle that recalls the self-sacrifice and heroism of the age of 
chivalry, the main difference being that these men are ready to 
endure hardships for their fellows upon the pure foundation of 
fraternal union, while most men in the age of chivalry were moved 
by sentiments compounded in equal proportions of superstition and 
racial prejudice. 

The above two demands are the ones upon which a conflict is 
most likely to occur. The mine workers are united upon them and 
desire them more strongly than personal gain or the love of ease. 
These thousands, representing some sixteen different nationalities, 
are bound into one compact body by ties that are stronger than 
self-interest. It is the psychological factor in the movement, a 
“consciousness of kind’’ as Professor Giddings calls it, which 
binds men of different tongues, of different antecedents, of differ- 
ent religious faiths, into one body, resolute to lock horns with the 
captains of industry in the anthracite business, whose interests they 
regard as antagonistic to their own. This psychological fact, in 
the present movement, may be profitably studied by anthracite 
operators. 

The board of conciliation has rendered good service. It has 
checked the arrogance of both operator and operative and forced 
each party to choose its position more carefully for the reason that 
psychical and not physical force is now the final arbiter in labor 
disputes. Sqme 150 cases have been brought before the board. 
It disagreed upon fourteen of them, which were then submitted 
toanumpire. It disposed of 75 per cent. of the cases, nearly half 
of which were ruled out of court, and the remaining were decided 
in about equal proportion between the contending parties. Fifty 
per cent. of the cases related to wages and nearly 30 per cent. 
were either grievances of men out of work after the strike of 1902 
or cases of discrimination. If we take the three districts accord- 
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ing to the amount of coal produced, the Lehigh region—the 
stronghold of individual operations—had 25 per cent. of cases 
and produces 10 per cent. of the anthracite output; the Wyoming 
region had the same percentage of cases and produces 50 per cent. 
of the coal marketed, and the Schuylkill region had 50 per cent. 
of cases and produces 40 per cent. of the output. Of the cases de- 
cided by the umpire, two-thirds favored the operators. Taking 
the work of the board of conciliation as a whole, and considering 
not only the number of cases tried, but also the importance of the 
decisions, the number of men involved and the total wages at 
stake, it is immediately seen that the operators have gained signal 
victories. In important cases, with rare exception, the decision is 
in favor of the operator. In suits at law much depends upon the 
presentation of the case, the care with which the ground of con- 
flict is chosen, and skill in argument. The mine workers must rec- 
ognize this and know that their success before the board largely 
depends upon the skill and knowledge of their advocates. 

The employees, however, have faithfully adhered to the 
awards, and strikes and lockouts, with rare exception, have been 
eliminated. The years of the life of the awards have been years 
of peace and prosperity, and the board of conciliation has been 
a tribunal, accessible to all who have grievances to present, before 
which disputes are calmly discussed and adjusted according to the 
facts of the case. The mine workers think, however, that the 
board can be improved in its personnel and in its mode of proced- 
ure, in order that its judicial character may be enhanced, and its 
decisions be reached with greater dispatch. These modifications, 
however, will not be such as to precipitate a conflict. They touch 
neither wages nor profits, and both operators and operatives will 
undoubtedly agree without fear of suspending operations. 

The labor leaders also wish greater uniformity in the wages 
of boys and men who perform like work in the anthracite breakers 
and collieries. The variation at present is great and leads to con- 
fusion and friction. If equal wages were paid for similar work 
in all collieries, unscrupulous operators could not then reduce the 
rate and disputes relative to standard rates could be more easily 
adjusted. The greatest variation is found among individual oper- 
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ators, for large corporations, who, for their own convenience, pay 
standard rates to classes of employees, although the standard rates 
of one corporation differ from those of another. The task of ley- 
eling the rates of wages throughout the anthracite industry will be 
very difficult and may prove irritating to operators who get their 
labor cheaper than others. It is not insurmountable, however, 
and need not be the occasion of a general strike. 
THE OPERATORS AND THE MINERS’ DEMANDS. 

David Wilcox, President of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, has lately given us a lucid statement of the position of the 
opetators. He appeals to the awards of the Coal-Strike Commis- 
sion, to the three past years of prosperity, and argues for a con- 
tinuation of the present agreement. The Commission, three years 
ago, justified the operators in refusing to recognize the miners’ 
union and endorsed their reasons for so doing. It advised the or- 
ganization to remove the objectionable features pointed out by the 
operators. It recommended “an independent and autonomous 
organization ” for the anthracite region; that “ the districts in the 
anthracite region (be given) quite independent powers relative to 
the initiation of a strike,” that ‘“ at least a two-thirds vote of all 
the delegates in the convention called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the strike be necessary before it be undertaken, that the vote 
should be by ballot and not by show of hands or by voice,” and 
that no “ boys of immature age and judgment (should) partici- 
pate in deciding the policy and actions of a labor union. We 
think that no one should have such voice in the affairs of a union, 
until he has reached his legal majority.” 

The mine workers have not accepted these recommendations. 
There is no independent and autonomous organization for the 
anthracite region; anthracite mine workers have no greater power 
to initiate a strike to-day than they had in 1902; John Mitchell 
and the national executive board—the majority of whom are iden- 
tified with bituminous interests—are the final arbiters in deciding 
the question of strike or no strike; all questions are decided by a 
majority vote and mine workers like the open vote, by show of 
hands or by voice; the boys are still in the union and have a voice in 
its policy and actions; and the organization is not incorporated. 
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Thus the operators have as valid reasons in 1906 as they had in 
1902 for not recognizing the union. 

The opposition of operators to granting recognition is natural 
and based upon commercial instinct. Anthracite operators, like 
most other entrepreneurs, have a personal dislike of “ labor agi- 
tators,” and their business instinct rebels against recognizing an 
organization that assumes a right to equal authority with them- 
selves in laying down conditions of operation in the industry under 
their control. The union has also been the means of wrenching 
from them more than they would give to wage-earners in and 
around the mines if they could realize the individualistic position 
held by them in treating with labor. The union also gives the in- 
dividual worker conscious strength and encouragement to insist 
upon rates of wages and conditions of employment which he would 
not attempt if there were no organization back of him. Both 
foremen and superintendents are conscious of a power thrust into 
the business of mining that puts a check upon their commands and 
makes the enforcement of discipline more difficult. Hence we find 
inconsiderate youths saying: ‘‘ John Mitchell is my boss,” and 
the operators say, “‘ We cannot have two masters in an industry.” 
Three years of industrial peace have not mitigated the operators’ 
opposition to the union, and the reasons advanced in 1902 being of 
equal validity to-day, they will not, if they can possibly help it, 
recognize the union in the coming spring. 

Furthermore, the operators believe that recognition carries 
with it the closed-shop agreement and they aver that non-unionists 
have rights which must be maintained, and that their refusal to 
grant recognition is a stand in defense of. personal liberty and free- 
dom, whereby alone the award of the commission, “ that no per- 
son shall be refused employment, or in any way discriminated 
against on account of membership or non-membership in any labor 
organization,” can be maintained. The operators, in 1902, posed 
as defenders of individual liberty and the rights of citizenship, 
and the general principles laid down by the commission in its 
awards affirm their position. Mr. Mitchell’s position differs ma- 
terially from this. He believes in the closed shop and does not 
think that a man has a right to do “ what he pleases regardless 
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of the effect of what he does upon society.” The rights of the 
individual are to be limited by the welfare of the group to which 
he belongs, and the labor leader speaks of the awards of the com- 
mission as those of ‘‘ fair-minded and intelligent men, but showing 
upon the whole a lack of appreciation of some of the fundamental 
principles of unionism and based upon premises which cannot be 
maintained.” 

The operators, as above stated, regard the demand for eight 
hours as a demand for an increase in wages, for the reason that 
breakers do not work an average of eight hours per day. _In this, 
John Mitchell agrees with them, for he testified before the Coal- 
Strike Commission as follows: ‘‘ When we asked for the eight- 
hour day and specified the laborers, or particularly specified them, 
we did it in order to secure to them an increase of pay.”’ The op- 
erators say, we pay company hands the rates the commission 
adjudged as just and which are based upon the wholesale prices 
realized for coal “ at tide.”’ The basis price is not changed and 
wages should not change; if any attempt is made to change the 
wage-rate of company men, the award of the commission will be 
overruled, the cost of production will be increased, and the in- 
crease must fall upon the domestic sizes of anthracite. To grant 
the eight-hour shift will increase the cost of production, according 
to Mr. Wilcox’s figures, 7.6 cents a ton, which, on the annual out- 
put, amounts to $4,350,000. 

The increased cost of production is not the only objection op- 
erators advance against this demand. ‘They also object to the 
dictation of the union as to the number of hours they can work 
their plants. In the bituminous fields, where the union is strong 
enough to enforce its decrees, the operators cannot work their 
plants more than eight hours out of every twenty-four. The an- 
thracite operators object to this. Some of them tried to work 
their breakers ten hours a day, after the nine-hour shift was estab- 
lished, and failed. The union restrains its members from working 
overtime. Mr. Mitchell’s testimony before the commission was: 
‘Tf an eight-hour day were adopted, the drivers and all the other 
day laborers would stop at the end of eight hours. . . . We ex- 
pect the contract miner and his laborer to work only eight hours a 
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day.’ Hon. Wayne MacVeagh characterized the words of the 
witness: ‘‘ Not more than eight hours shall be worked in any 
one day by any mine worker,” as brutal, un-American and inde- 
fensible, and stated, “‘ We never have accepted and we never will” 
the principle that no man in or around the mines has a right to 
work more than eight hours a day. Operators claim that the 
eight-hour shift will cut down the production of the breakers from 
10 to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the colliery and the 
condition of the breaker. ‘The fixed charges will remain constant, 
but a diminished output will reduce the income. A colliery that 
produces 1,500 tons a day may depend on the last 200 tons for 
its profits, and these are produced in the last hour. Cut this off 
and you change a profitable colliery to a profitless one. Anthra- 
cite breakers are filled with complicated machinery which is ever 
liable to break down during the day, and, to limit their operation 
to eight hours from the time of starting, will handicap many oper- 
ations which now are hardly able to cover the margin of profit. 

The operators also call attention to the peculiar character of 
the anthracite market. They aver that only 60 per cent. of the 
output of anthracite collieries cover the cost of production. The 
smaller or steam sizes, forming 40 per cent. of the output, come 
into competition with bituminous coal and are sold below cost of 
mining. The industry under present conditions is prosperous, but 
change the wage rate and the effect will be such that the price of 
domestic sizes will be increased, and the cry is now that market 
prices are too high. 

Some operators say: ‘“‘ Give them eight hours and insist upon 
all miners and their laborers staying in the face eight hours a 
day.” Eighty per cent. of the miners in the Schuylkill region 
work by the yard and as a rule spend about eight hours in the 
chamber. Those of the Wyoming region work by the car and 
leave their chamber after five or six hours’ work. If the oper- 
ators rule that the miners who work by the car must stay in the 
face for eight hours a day, the miners may also insist upon get- 
ting a full quota of cars each day. If operators give miners half 
the number of cars which comprises a shift, they cannot expect 
them to spend a whole shift waiting for them. A demand for 
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eight hours in the face should be accompanied with a guarantee 
of a full quota of cars each day—a thing no foreman in any col- 
liery can guarantee. Mine managers, however, know that no 
uniform rule can be applied in the case of contract miners. Many 
considerations enter into their work which do not affect the com- 
pany men. ‘The air-current, quantity of gas, the nature of the 
seam, its lay, the quantity of water to contend with, etc., affect 
them, and there are many miners who cannot work more than four 
or five hours a day. The miners are contract men and as the 
commission stated, the hours of their labor are largely under their 
control, so that they do not really enter into the premises when 
the demand for eight hours a day for company men is made. 
THe PuBLIic AND THE MINERS’ DEMANDS. 

The strikes of 1900 and 1902 were settled by outside inter- 
ference. ‘The President, in each instance, was the means whereby 
a settlement was effected, and the occasion was the exigencies of 
the public. Public opinion, in the present discussion, will be a 
prime factor in the final settlement, and, notwithstanding the pub- 
lic cannot know the intricacies of mining, its sense of justice will be 
guided by the arguments advanced by the respective parties in de- 
fense of the position taken by them. 

The mine workers are within their rights in asking for a new 
agreement. ‘The present one expires, March 31, 1906. ‘They 
have, during its life, faithfully adhered to its terms. The Coal- 
Strike Commission, in setting a three-year limit to its awards, pre- 
sumed that a new agreement might be either desirable or necessary 
at the expiration of that period. The commission’s awards can- 
not be expected to govern anthracite mining for all time. The 
mine workers believe that the condition of the industry in the last 
three years warrants a new agreement. They say that an agree- 
ment that was a good one in 1902 may be a poor one for 1906. 
The commission based wages upon prices “ at tide,” and took the 
year 1901 asa basis for calculation. The condition of the indus- 
try should be taken into consideration as well as prices, and the 
prosperity of the last three years demands a new agreement. In 
this the mine workers are not likely to forfeit public favor. 

Have they as good a case in their demands for recognition of 
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their union? ‘The commission said: ‘ Trade unionism is rap- 
idly becoming a matter of business, and that employer who fails 
to give the most careful attention to the question of his relation 
to his labor or his employees, which he gives to the other factors 
which enter into the conduct of business, makes a mistake which 
sooner or later he will be obliged to correct. . . . Experience 
shows that the more full the recognition given to trades union, 
the more businesslike and responsible it becomes. . . . If the en- 
ergy of the employer is directed to discouragement and repression 
of the union, he need not be surprised if the more radically inclined 
members be the ones most frequently heard.’’ Operators every- 
where, from the inception of our industrial system, have been re- 
luctant to recognize trade unions. It is natural and based upon 
business instinct, as above stated. Wherever trade unions have 
secured recognition it is granted under pressure—the operator can- 
not do otherwise. The history of trade unionism has no more 
stubborn conflict to relate than that for recognition. And the an- 
thracite operators, in their refusal to recognize the miners’ union, 
stand in line with their peers of all countries in the industrial age. 
No matter what the complexion of the union, or its composite ele- 
ments, or the nature of its constitution, the operators have never 
failed to advance substantial reasons for not recognizing it. 

The arguments advanced by the anthracite operators were 
commended by the Coal-Strike Commission—will the public en- 
dorse them? They object to the influence of men connected with 
bituminous mines in the organization because they belong to a 
rival industry. Mr. Mitchell says: “It is because anthracite 
coal competes with bituminous that the mining of both should be 
controlled by one organization.”” What would the public say to 
the anthracite miners if they refused to have anything to do with 
the Pennsylvania railroad, the Reading, the Erie, the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Ontario & Western—these strong anthracite-carrying cor- 
porations, because they are interested in the mining and carrying 
of bituminous coal? The last few years have witnessed rapid 
progress in the control acquired by a few railroads of desirable 
bituminous coal territory, and it is no secret that these railroads 
and the anthracite carriers are so closely associated that they may 
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be regarded as dominated by the same interests. If the aim of 
gigantic railroad combinations is to bring the coal business of the 
country under control, the sincerity of the above objection ad- 
vanced by the presidents of anthracite-carrying roads against rec- 
ognizing the miners’ union may be questioned. Capitalists on the 
way to perfect vast combinations cannot win public sympathy when 
objecting to labor’s efforts in the same direction. 

E. B. Thomas, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, once 
said to John Mitchell that ‘‘ confidence was a plant of very slow 
growth, and it was not to be expected that an association such as 
you represented could assume at once to enjoy that confidence and 
respect upon which all business understandings must necessarily be 
based.”” The organization has been on the field now for more 
than six years. Its affairs have been efficiently managed, its ofh- 
cers have shown due deference to employers, and its members have 
faithfully fulfilled the obligations imposed upon them by the com- 
mission’s awards. When some of the most trying grievances 
were before the board of conciliation for months, the mine work- 
ers exercised admirable patience, and, under adverse decisions, ex- 
hibited an equipoise of which men of culture seldom think them 
capable. With over 25,000 minors in the industry, no insubordi- 
nation to discipline of any magnitude can be charged to the organ- 
ization and its actions and deliberations during the life of the 
awards have been sane and wise. The mine workers now say, 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and aver that the conduct 
of the organization for the last three years deserves the confidence 
of the operators. The labor leaders say that the miner’s money 
is taken and he ought to have a voice in the deliberations of the 
union, and young men in their ’teens cannot be made conscious of 
their responsibility in the industry unless they are brought face to 
face with the problem of trade unionism. 

The operators may again refuse recognition, but the de- 
mand will not be waived. The spirit of unionism is wider 
than humanity and more deep-seated than selfish interests. 
It is the ‘‘ gregariousness of similars.” Tens of thousands of 
employees in these coal fields work under the same condi- 
tions, their daily life is very similar, the prejudices and com- 
mands of their employers affect their income and prescribe their 
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expenditures. Their joys are few, their pleasures simple, and 
they share each other’s perils daily. ‘These things knit the mine 
workers together. ‘They are stronger than either race prejudice 
or national antipathies and before them the love of personal gain 
subsides. It is an expression of the sentiment of the solidarity of 
the human family which assumes a practical and efficient form in 
these 160,000 employees. Do what you will, the union has come 
to stay in one form or another. It largely rests with the operators 
to decide in what form it will stay. The bituminous operators 
have reconciled themselves to the recognition of the miner’s union, 
and the American public will hardly sympathize with the anthra- 
cite operators in their persistent refusal to recognize the same. 

What of the demand for eight hours, which, we have seen, is 
only a form of asking for increased wages for company men? Mine 
workers have already secured from 25 to 30 per cent. advance 
in wages in the last five years, and is it not presumable that this 
labor combination, by its incessant demand, will exploit the na- 
tional stock of anthracite for its own profit, and take out of the 
national fund more than its just share? Let it be at once admitted 
that the mine workers are not virtuous above their fellows. They, 
just the same as the wage-earners employed in other industries, 
pursue their own interests. Workmen, the world over, consider 
their own immediate gain and not that of others, and the mine 
workers do the same. If any class criticizes them, let it scrutinize 
its own conduct lest it be guilty of hypocrisy. 

What are the facts of the case? ‘‘ Company men” includes 
40,000 unskilled adult laborers in and around the mines: 14,000 
work underground and receive from $2 to $2.22 a day; the other 
26,000 work outside and their wage is from $1.27 to $1.69 a day. 
The breakers work an average of 212 days in the year, so that the 
first class earn from $422 to $490, and the second class from $270 
to $360 a year. Thus, notwithstanding the advances granted in 
1900 and 1902, together with the operation of the sliding scale, 
the average annual income of laborers inside the mines is not $450, 
and that of outside labor is $100 lower. The commission said 
that the rate of wages paid in and around anthracite collieries 
compared favorably with that paid elsewhere in trades requiring 
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equal capacity and training. Common labor on railroads, in mills, 
etc., receives from $1.25 to $1.50 a day, but if they work 300 
days a year, their average annual income will exceed that of un- 
skilled labor in and around anthracite collieries. Mr. Mitchell 
has said that ‘ the very least upon which an unskilled workman 
could maintain a desirable standard of living was $600 a year.” 
Thus in championing the cause of company men, he is perfectly 
consistent, and in asking for an advance of 12.7 per cent. he hopes 
to raise the income of these men one step nearer the figure he has 
designated. 

The increase, if granted, would add, according to this compu- 
tation, some $4,053,840 to the cost of production, providing no 
improvements were effected in the art of transporting, handling 
and preparing coal. But it should be borne in mind that econo- 
mies in the anthracite industry are effected in the labor performed 
by these very classes which now ask for the eight-hour shift. ‘The 
use of compressed air and electric locomotives for underground 
transportation displaces drivers, runners, helpers, and mules; auto- 
matic slate-pickers displace boys and men in breakers; scraper lines 
and water have almost wholly wiped out a once numerous class of 
employees known as “ culm bank men.” The business of con- 
solidation of breakers reduces the cost of production. Instead of 
building a breaker at each mine, the companies now erect one large 
plant and turn into it the output of three or four mines. The 
same process is followed in ridding the mines of water. A water 
shaft is sunk which drains from six to ten collieries, and the service 
of engineers and pumpmen is superseded. A better organization 
of employees, a speeding up of hoisting engines and breaker en- 
gines, the installation of new machinery, are possible and the cost 
of transporting and preparing coal is reduced, so that the increased 
cost due to the eight-hour shift may thus be counterbalanced. The 
operators may object to being forced to greater efficiency by the 
demands of their employees; but it is safe to say that, if the eight- 
hour day were established, operators would, within two years, so 
adapt themselves to the situation as to produce as much coal in 
eight hours as they now do in nine. 

This is not pure speculation. There are facts which corrobo- 
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rate the statement. In 1894 there were 52,035 outside employees 
in anthracite collieries and the tonnage mined was 41,391,200. 
In 1904 the number of outside employees was 50,968 and the ton- 
nage 58,158,288. Thus in the decade the tonnage increases 15.4 
cent. and the labor force is reduced 2 per cent. In 1901, there 
were 19,564 slate pickers employed, but, in 1904, the number is 
17,727 (9.4 per cent. less), although the tonnage in the latter 
year was 8.5 per cent. more than in the former. In the decade, 
1891-1901, the average production per day of ten hours was 279,- 
892 tons; in 1903 and 1904 the production per day of nine hours 
was 308,494 and 318,350 tons, respectively. After allowing for 
the increased output of washeries, the tonnage produced in the last 
two years exceeds that of the decade mentioned by 10 per cent., 
while the labor force is only 9 per cent. larger. These figures 
show the success of entrepreneurs in keeping down the cost of pro- 
duction in transporting and preparing coal, and they confirm the 
assertion of men in charge of the breakers who say that they now 
do as much work in nine hours as they formerly did in ten. 

But suppose the increased cost of production, to the amount 
of $4,053,840, were to fall upon the operators, would that justify 
an advance in the price of anthracite to the public? The anthra- 
cite railroads are now in absolute control of the trade, and the ef- 
fect is perceptible in the quotations of the stocks of the several 
railroads. The following table of quotations was published last 
August by the Wall Street Journal as one item showing the mar- 
velous changes which have occurred from 1895 to 1905 in the rail- 
roads specified : 


Reading. L.V. D,L&W. D.&H. O. & W. EG. 
High since 1895.... 110% 74 470 224 64 220 
Low since 1895..... 2% 17% 138 92 11% 68% 


The same journal computed the gain in net income made by these 
railroads in 1904 as compared with that of 1894. The Reading 
gained ror per cent.; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 139; 
the Ontario & Western, 118; the Lehigh Valley, 120. In the last 
three years, these railroads have earned on their capital stock 
from 19 to 25 per cent. per annum. In the face of this unpre- 
cedented prosperity that has come to anthracite carriers, will the 
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American public judge them unable to grant their company hands 
the increase they now demand? The operators before the Coal- 
Strike Commission studiously avoided the question of their capac- 
ity to pay or not to pay the advance in wages asked. They strenu- 
ously opposed all discussion of prices and profits. But the com- 
mission fixed wages according to prices and the public will not 
close its eyes to the profits of anthracite carriers—which are now in 
absolute control of the mines—in this discussion of wages of 
company hands. 

The public is chiefly interested in getting coal at reasonable 
prices. It will impose certain conditions upon the parties to the 
coming controversy. It will have as little patience with a reign of 
anarchy and terrorism in the coal fields as it will with a fuel fam- 
ine such as came to its lot in 1902. It will expect the operators 
and their employees to effect a new agreement and, in case they 
fail, that the case be submitted to a board of arbitrators rather 
than allow the difficulties to develop into a stubborn conflict such 
as happened in 1902. It will demand light upon the question and 
it is unfortunate that the suggestion of the Coal-Strike Commis- 
sion to appoint an investigating committee to give the facts to the 
public has not been taken up by our legislature. The final arbiter 
of all such questions is force. If the union is strong enough to 
wrench recognition and an eight-hour day from the operators, it 
will succeed; if the operators prove the stronger, the wage-earners 
must content themselves with present wages and conditions. It is 
to be a contest of strength between two opposing corporations that 
are well-officered and well-organized. The force of public opin- 
ion, incident to suffering and to a public calamity, will make itself 
felt, and its voice, made known through the press, will be emphatic 
and strong. ‘he controversy of three years ago was largely 
decided by the moral and social issues involved, and the coming 
dispute cannot be limited to purely economic considerations as long 
as there are 750,000 men, women and children directly dependent 
upon the industry for their subsistence and another 19,000,000 
dependent upon the production of anthracite collieries for their 
domestic supply of fuel. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


T is, I presume, as the author of a recent book’ which has 
| given rise to much controversy that I have been asked to 
contribute to this review an article upon Ireland. I do so 
with pleasure, because I am sufficiently in touch with Irish life at 
home to be aware of the influence for good or for evil which must 
ever be exerted upon the affairs of my country by the public opin- 
ion of “‘ The Greater Ireland beyond the Sea” which has grown 
up in the United States. Hitherto that influence has been used 
mainly for the encouragement and support of political agitation 
with a view to obtaining certain legislative reforms from the Im- 
perial Parliament. But many great changes have taken place both 
in Ireland and the United States which appear to me to give Amer- 
icans generally, and Irish-Americans especially, a wholly new in- 
terest in Ireland. I propose, therefore, to present those other 
aspects of Irish life which men of all political opinions are com- 
ing, in increasing numbers, to agree must be taken into account in 
any comprehensive scheme for saving the remnant of the Irish 
people at home from the effects of an emigration which has too 
long been draining away the stronger and more hopeful classes of 
the community. - 

There are probably few countries in the world which have 
undergone such extensive changes as Ireland has during the last 
fifty years; and, saving only the excessive emigration, I think all 
these changes have been for Ireland’s good. I do not know of any 
book which would enable the reader to draw a comparison between 
the Ireland of a generation ago and the Ireland of to-day. No 
writer has attempted to give such a conspectus of the country so- 
cially and economically as has Miinsterberg, for instance, in his 
recent book on the Americans. Everything written about Ireland 
by the more eminent writers, native or otherwise, is quite out of 
date, and is descriptive of an Ireland as dead as the England of 
Queen Anne. This is the more strange in view of the world-wide 
interest which the affairs of Ireland have excited and of the revo- 


'*Treland in the New Century.” John Murray, London. Dutton & Co., New York 
Copyright, 1905, by Fox, Duffield and Company. All rights reserved. 
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lution—no less a term will sufice—through which the social and 
economic life of the people is passing. I doubt whether at the 
present moment any other country in the world offers to the stu- 
dent of social and economic development a more profoundly inter- 
esting study. 

People who do not look upon Ireland as a homogeneous whole 
generally divide the country into North and South, simply be- 
cause the Protestants and Unionists are thickest in the one part, 
and the Catholics and Nationalists in the other. Economically 
Ireland falls much more naturally into two quite different divi- 
sions, East and West. Allowing for convenience’ sake that the 
East includes the Provinces of Ulster and Leinster, and the West 
consists of Connaught and Munster, we find two equal areas 
with a ratable valuation in the proportions of 103 to 56, respec- 
tively, their wealth, prosperity, and general progress being, 
broadly speaking, in much the same ratio. But the dividing line 
would have to be drawn differently to bring out the real difference 
in these respects between eastern and western Ireland. ‘The 
northwest corner of Ulster is somewhat barren, but the materially 
impoverished peasantry of Donegal exhibit some hardy qualities 
making for progress. On the other hand, the southern province 
has vast tracts of rich pasture land lazily grazed under a greatly 
improved but still far from perfect system of dairying. So, as 
in all generalizations about Ireland, in adopting the division be- 
tween east and west, in order to differentiate between what I may 
call two social economies, large exceptions will have to be borne 
in mind. 

If physical conditions alone were considered, the line might be 
drawn much nearer to the western seaboard than if social condi- 
tions were also,taken into account. But let me illustrate my pref- 
erence for the East and West rather than the North and South 
way of looking at things Irish, by saying that there is, for instance, 
almost as great a difference between the cities of Dublin and Gal- 
way as between Dublin itself and London; no terms could possibly 


convey any sense of the industrial difference between Galway and 
Belfast. 


Even within the West itself striking differences prevail, Mun- 
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ster being as far ahead of Connaught as it is behind Ulster; while 
Cork city, the attractive capital of Munster, is as Paris to the typi- 
cal Connaught towns. ‘The valuations of these western provinces 
stand in the following ratio: Munster 15, Connaught 9. From 
these few data it will be seen that ‘‘ Ireland” is an expression 
which covers a considerable variation of economic conditions; that 
all parts of Ireland are not the same, and that consequently most 
books about Ireland must be read with a pretty constant regard to 
the part of Ireland they deal with. 

But while Western Ireland may be backward, it is neverthe- 
less a very different place to-day from what it was when Thackeray 
saw it. So, indeed, is all Ireland. The mud-cabin has all but dis- 
appeared; indeed, by next census (1911) we shall probably find 
that it has vanished from its familiar place in the statistics. In 
1841 (a few years before Thackeray visited Ireland), there were 
almost half a million mud-cabins in the country; at the 1901 
census not ten thousand of these unsanitary hovels were left. 
On the other hand, the number of houses scheduled as first-class 
had risen from 40,080 in 1841 to 75,225 in 1901, and the number 
of “ second-class’ houses from 264,184 to 521,455 during the 
same six decades. These numbers are so considerable as to show 
that in solid, indisputable, civilized comfort the country has ad- 
vanced; and the continuous rise of these figures from decade to 
decade proves that the advance is being maintained. 

Better, perhaps, than all, the official tables show that the 
poorer provinces have shared extensively in this advance. Between 
1841 and 1go1 the number of first-class houses was more than 
doubled in Connaught; those of the second class increased from 
23,235 to 60,454 during the same period of sixty years. In Mun- 
ster, during the same period, the number of better-class houses 
was nearly doubled; in Ulster it was more than doubled, so that 
we find a general advance in comfort through Ireland as remark- 
able, perhaps, as has ever been seen in so poor a country during 
such a brief period. It is true that the number of third-class houses 
has fallen to half what it was in 1841, but we must remember that 
many, perhaps most, of these houses were very poor edifices; in- 
deed, any two-roomed thing above the status of a mud-cabin 
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ranked as a third-class house, however wretched it might be. Tak- 
ing these figures as a whole, I think they show an advance which 
simply cannot be argued away; as for the education statistics, they 
show a similar advance, and sheer illiteracy is gradually dwindling 
towards the vanishing point. 

Over all this progress there looms, no doubt, the comfortless 
shadow of unceasing emigration, forcing upon us a problem that 
is not to be ignored. Yet upon the whole, I maintain that the 
material state of Ireland is one of advancement, and there are 
fewer bare feet, unlettered minds, empty stomachs and rain-soaked 
cabins in Ireland to-day than ever were known before in all trust- 
worthy history. There are more shoes and decent coats, more 
tables and chairs, more bread and butter, more windows and sound 
roofs in the Ireland of the present than in any Ireland of the past. 
We must not forget the significance of these facts, even while re- 
membering the serious tide of emigration. Parenthetically I may 
say that I think the enhanced standard of comfort in Ireland has 
at least something to do with emigration, and that it makes men 
emigrate now who would formerly have contentedly endured a 
condition of life quite inferior to their present one. 

That an increased prosperity exists is a fact demonstrable in 
other ways. Since 1849 the deposits in the ordinary joint-stock 
banks have multiplied six times over; the deposits in the Post-office 
Savings Banks have multiplied nine times since 1877. The total 
value of all Irish property of all kinds for 1903-4 has been set 
down at $1,358,790,795—a fairly decent figure for the place 
called Ireland. I admit frankly that this is a somewhat Philis- 
tine, unsoulful way of measuring a nation’s progress, but at least 
it is a definite way, and the facts demand attention. 

Hitherto the woes and grievances of Ireland, heavy and real 
no doubt in the past, have been dwelt upon to the utter exclusion 
of the story of recent progress. This progress is in some ways 
misleading. It must, of course, be regarded not only absolutely, 
but also relatively. Compared with that of other western Euro- 
pean countries it is slow. It is relatively to her own past, say of 
the thirties and forties of last century, that Ireland has pro- 
gressed, though I think it might be more correct to say recovered. 
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The Ireland of the early forties was economically a sick country, 
and that sickness culminated in a paroxysm so violent that even 
to-day deep traces of it remain. 

The Famine broke up what Carlyle called “‘ society as based 
upon the potato”; it broke up the most uneconomic scheme of 
things that perhaps ever existed, but it also set flowing that exces- 
sive tide of emigration which still continues. That Western Ire- 
land ever recovered from the Famine is a marvel; never was a so- 
cial frame so near utter dissolution as that of the West in 1847. 
Munster and Connaught, and indeed large parts of Eastern Ire- 
land also, were left with a perfectly illiterate lower class, an un- 
educated middle class, and an upper class devoid of any proper 
conception of its duties toward the society around it. That the 
progress I have roughly sketched should have been made with such 
defective material is wonderful. But it is not surprising that 
while Ireland has dragged herself out of the Slough of Despond 
in which she lay in 1847, she is even to-day but driving an ox- 
wagon as compared with nations that have flashed far ahead of 
her in the automobiles of modern methods. Nor need we abate 
our hopefulness for Ireland because the Midas wealth of Great 
Britain, shining with such surpassing splendor, outdazzles her 
completely, and by comparison makes her seem poor indeed. 

We may, however, fairly and usefully point to certain mat- 
ters in which we have allowed our condition to be made indefinitely 
worse by our failure to husband our own resources. For example, 
a country with a superfluity of peat-bogs was actually importing 
peat-moss litter from Germany; a country with millions of acres 
under grass was importing compressed hay from Holland; a coun- 
try with some of the best dairy-farming tracts in Europe was im- 
porting large quantities of butter from Denmark! We had still 
our bacon-curing industry, but the Dane took up that trade, too, 
and soon began to encroach on our English markets; as for eggs, 
we had long imported them in no small quantities, so that any rival 
might easily seize a large part of our market. 

The explanation of all these phenomena was simple, and the 
direction in which progress could be made was clearly indicated. 

The growth of large industrial cities and the inflow of foreign 
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produce, facilitated by rapid and cheap transport, had caused a 
revolution in the agricultural markets of western Europe which 
necessitated an entire change in the methods of production and 
distribution of farm produce. Throughout Western Europe rv- 
ral communities had weathered the storm by the application of 
science to the cultivation of the soil, and by combining for pur- 
chase of farming requirements and sale of produce. It was not 
until the year 1889 that the Irish farmers became alive to the al- 
tered conditions which they had to meet. The way in which they 
then began to follow in the steps of their continental competitors, 
the origin and progress of the agricultural organization move- 
ment started by a few enthusiasts and carried on for the last ten 
years by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, are fairly 
well known. All I can find space for here is a brief mention of 
the origin of this self-help movement, and of the governmental 
action to which it led. 

The opportunity of the advocates of agricultural co-operation 
came in a peculiar and striking manner. In the south of Ireland, 
the climate, soil, cattle, and some national proclivities had com- 
bined to give to a large section of the island, of which Cork was 
the capital and port, a butter trade which was famous in its day. 
But butter-making underwent the revolution of all manufactures, 
with the usual introduction of costly machinery and the inevitable 
centralization in the factory. Capitalists began to erect cream- 
eries with modern equipment, throughout the pasture lands known 
as the Golden Vein. The home industry was destroyed, the dairy- 
ing industry being reduced to milking the cow and carting the milk 
to the alien exploiter. “The new economic doctrine found its prac- 
tical application in teaching the Irish farmers that they could re- 
sume the business of dairying, with the increased profits which be- 
longed to it, if they had the courage to face its risks. From that 
beginning, which prospered greatly, agricultural co-operation has 
been gradually extended to every branch of the farming industry; 
and by the education and discipline of this movement the Irish 
farmers have been brought to recognize the necessity for a radical 
improvement in their technical methods. The same group of in- 
dividuals who had initiated the self-help side of the new move- 
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ment proceeded, in 1895, to organize public opinion for the intro- 
duction of state aid to agriculture and industry, which had now 
become necessary. 

A number of Irish gentlemen of various creeds and parties, 
realizing that there was economic hope for Ireland, met together 
in 1895 to consider what should be done to give effect to their 
practical policy. ‘They met during the parliamentary recess, and 
they called themselves the Recess Committee, because the recess 
was the only space of time which many of them, being members 
of Parliament, had available for the work they undertook. They 
searched the Continent of Europe for examples of what Govern- 
ments had done to train their people for industrial life, and 
they embodied the result of their researches and reflections in a 
report of which the direct outcome was the creation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
This body was established by an act passed in 1899, during the 
Chief Secretaryship of Gerald Balfour, whose statesmanship has 
been derided as an abortive attempt to “ kill Home Rule with 
kindness.”’ - 

The department is based upon the principle of helping the 
people to do things for themselves, rather than of doing things 
for the people. The department, of which I am, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, the responsible working head, is meant to be the missing link 
which was needed to connect Ireland’s economic condition with 
the true factors of modern progress. It is meant to be an eco- 
nomic eye and intelligencer for Ireland, not an institution working 
on lines of paternalism—lines which it is felt might be fatal in a 
country where the spirit of self-help has been so tardily evoked. 
The constitution of the department provides for as much popular 
control as is consistent with administrative efficiency ; and, so wisely 
has this control been exercised, that I doubt if any mere Govern- 
ment institution, whether in Ireland or in England itself, has ever 
succeeded in getting so closely into touch with the spirit of na- 
tional life. It is in every sense a people’s department, and dur- 
ing the few years of its existence it has called into active play an 
amount of dormant energy and intelligence which has surprised 
all its friends, and helped to make the criticism of its enemies the 
more difficult. 
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To give a complete and rounded picture of the new depart- 
ment’s work would be impossible in the course of a short article. 
The hints I have given of Ireland’s economic condition as regards 
agriculture will show the range of her needs, and the aim 
of the department is to apply modern thought, experience and 
example to those needs by the most direct manner possible 
under the existing circumstances, educational and economic. In 
the sphere, too, of science and technical instruction, we hope by 
steady, persistent work to create in our backward country an at- 
mosphere in which better things will be possible in the near future. 
We hope to get the people into the right frame of mind towards 
modern methods; into the right attitude towards industrial effort 
and enterprise. We shall have done good work if we can only 
break up the old Irish conservatism of habit, and destroy the spirit 
of levity and thoughtless cynicism with which our people too often 
greet every suggestion of improvement. 

I have now given a rough sketch of the economic conditions 
with which the New Industrial Movement, as it is called, 
is intended to deal. I have indicated the gratifying response 
which has been made by the people of Ireland to the new facilities 
for industrial development. Before concluding their brief sur- 
vey, it may be well to give the reader some idea of the objective 
which economic and social reformers in Ireland have set before 
themselves. 

The Land Act of 1903 will make Ireland a peasant state. 
With the exception of some further development of the towns on 
the eastern seaboard, it is not probable that, for some decades to 
come at least, any considerable development of manufacturing in- 
dustries can be expected in the now agricultural portion of the 
island. Fortunately, there is in Western Europe a peasant state 
which seems to offer an almost ideal example for Ireland to fol- 
low. Denmark, with few manufactures, with a soil and climate 
less favorable for agriculture than those of Ireland, has managed, 


after a century of struggle, to develop a national life which com- 
bines physical well-being with a high state of social and intellect- 
ual advancement. With material resources in no way superior to 
ours, Denmark is showing by the best of all evidences, an increas- 
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ing population, a progress far beyond anything to which we have 
yet attained. We cannot contemplate with equanimity any such 
period of development as that through which Denmark has ad- 
vanced; and when we come to examine the evolution of Danish 
peasant life we realize the necessity of resorting to more strenuous 
methods if in our day and generation we are to reach our goal. 

The progress of Denmark is based upon a foundation of edu- 
cation, and that foundation was laid by the excellent common 
schools of the country and completed by the admirable high 
schools founded by the famous Bishop Grundtvig. Crowning 
this educational edifice there is the University of Copenhagen. 
But in Ireland we lack this basis of prepared intelligence and 
educated character. Barren and incessant conflicts over the part 
which religion should play in education have been the means 
of putting back education itself, thus making it unhopeful to look 
in that direction at present for the factors of progress. The conse- 
quence is that we are obliged to work towards bringing about in 
Ireland by propagandism and many adventitious methods what 
came in Denmark as the direct result of education. 

The Danes were well ahead of the rest of the world in exact- 
ing compulsory attendance in common schools. Bjérnson has 
said that the Danish peasantry are the most enlightened in the 
world; it is to this state of educated intelligence that all judges 
attribute the excellence of their universally admired system of or- 
ganized agriculture. One or two concrete illustrations will prove 
convincing. ‘‘ Nearly every creamery has its telephone system, 
and indeed it may be said that every large farmer and tradesman 
of any consequence has a telephone service, and the telegraph is 
thus little used. Creamery managers are thus kept in constant 
touch, not only with each other, but with the official experts in 
Copenhagen. In this way the latest advices as to market fluctu- 
ations and other matters affecting them are at once known.””* And 
it is against this system that easy-going Ireland is trying to com- 
pete: ‘‘ The Commission were at Askov compelled to admire the in- 
itiative of the Dane in the application of electricity to farm work. 
. . . The farmer’s dwelling, a beautiful suite of rooms, was fitted 


? “Treland inthe New Century.’? New York: Dutton. London: John Murray. 
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with twenty-five lamps. Moreover, the electric light was carried 
throughout the farm buildings, even to the pig-sty. It was worth 
visiting Denmark to find the wind harnessed and made to generate 
electricity for the illumination of a pig-sty.” All this is producing 
the results that might be expected. Between 1899 and 1903 the 
imports of Danish produce into Great Britain rose by ten million 
dollars for butter, and six and a half million dollars for bacon, 
while the imports of eggs were more than doubled in the four 
years. 

In their notion of a home the Danes, as one might expect, are 
far ahead of us. The Scottish Commission’s Report, already 
cited, will prove this. ‘‘ The interior of a farmer’s house on a 
holding of ten to twenty acres is certain to contain two little recep- 
tion-rooms, with brightly polished wood floors, a few articles of 
furniture, among them often a bureau, excellent prints upon the 
wall, the whole effect being rather formal and precise, but express- 
ing a love of cleanliness and modest comfort, as well as a certain 
measure of refinement.”’ The Report also says: ‘‘ What struck 
us forcibly was the evident contentment of the people with their 
lot.” The best proof of the truth of this is the steady increase 
of the rural population of Denmark; the “ back-to-the-land ” 
problem does not exist among the Danes. What might not a bet- 
ter ideal of home and home life do for rural Ireland? There 
lies one cure for emigration. I have been taken to task for say- 
ing this in my recent book on the Irish Question.’ My argument 
has been much misunderstood; but in the last (third and revised) 
edition of this much-debated volume I have tried (pp. 51-58) to 
make the matter clear. Let anyone study some of the more real- 
istic works of modern Irish fiction, and, reading between the lines, 
see whether my contention is so wholly unfounded. Let him 
peruse Canon Sheehan’s Luke Delmege, and the historic passage 
on dirt in the same author’s My New Curate, and judge whether 
it is unfair to infer that there is more room for improvement 
than for encomium. The faithful pages of another book, Aliens 
of the West (Cassell & Co.), will yield the same inference; and 
the domestic economy of the Curley household, as shown in one of 
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the sketches (4 Voteen), will surely suggest that home rule, as 
practiced in that too common type of Irish home, is not altogether 
an encouraging success. 

Anyone who supposes that the realization of the Danish model 
in [reland would take the charm out of the people has little to sup- 
port his view. “ The Danes,” says the Scottish Commission’s Re- 
port, ‘‘ although constant, careful and systematic at their work, do 
not seem to work hard. There was, as far as we could judge, an 
entire absence of the push and strenuous labor so apparent about a 
well-regulated Scotch farm.” Laborers are well paid and well fed 
and comfortably housed, and life seems well provided at every 
point. Neither has the Dane been materialized by his prosperity 
and progress; ‘the Danish rural folk,” says the same Report, 
“are of sober habit, deeply religious and law-abiding. Fine old 
Lutheran churches, of which they are naturally proud, are numer- 
ous. The public-house is unobtrusive; the drunkard scarcely 
known.” 

I have pointed out that the national education of Denmark 
in both the common and the high schools is the secret of its com- 
mercial success. It remains to add that the extraordinary success 
of the education is due to the close relation it bears to the history, 
traditions, folk-lore and literature of the country. While no such 
claim can yet be, made for Irish education, the Gaelic Revival, 
promoted by an enthusiastic and rapidly increasing band of Irish- 
men, is seeking to interest the Irish people in their history, tradi- 
tions, literature, art, customs, games, and, above all, in the native 
tongue of the Irish Celt. While the Gaelic League puts the resto- 
ration of Irish as a spoken tongue in the forefront of its pro- 
gram, it has shown the most active sympathy in every movement 
making for the upbuilding of the national life on its intellectual, 
moral, social and economic sides. With so many new forces at 
work—an intellectual movement, a co-operative movement, a pop- 
ular Department of Government for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and industries, whatever the future may have in store for us, 
we may at least tell our countrymen abroad that, if we fail to real- 
ize our hopes and theirs, it is not for the lack of effort. 

I have had a purpose in writing as I have done, and now I had 
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best explain it. The industrial movement in Ireland is one which 
America can help powerfully with moral support and with per- 
sonal leadership. Year by year, for a quarter of a century, first 
with whispered diffidence, latterly with a growing confidence that 
the tide of Irish history had begun to turn, there has been ad- 
dressed to me on my visits to the States the old question ever near 
to the heart and the lips of the Irishman abroad, ‘‘ How does she 
stand?’’ And now I begin to hear another question which marks 
a widening of Irish thought and a brightening of Irish hope— 
‘“ How can I best help old Ireland?”’ The Irishman at home, 
speaking broadly, is as yet wanting in the initiative and self-reli- 
ance necessary for large enterprises. He will, I am convinced, 
rapidly develop these qualities if some pioneering work is done 
for him. 

Between the average Irishman and the average Englishman 
there is at present, and perhaps will be for some time to come, too 
little mutual sympathy and understanding. But the Irish-Amer- 
ican comes to us from the place which we have learned to regard 
as our second home—he comes crowned with the halo of a suc- 
cess at which all the world wonders, and he will be followed with 
eager confidence where others would find only mistrust or a cold 
acquiescence. ‘The “ invasion of England ”’ is a phrase which of 
late has often been heard in the business world in relation to enter- 
prises carried through on this side by American commercial genius. 
Is a friendly invasion of Ireland from the same quarter a thing 
altogether beyond the reach of hope? If there are dollars to be 
picked up in England are there none in Ireland, where competi- 
tion is not nearly so keen nor labor so dear? This is a business 
way of putting the matter; but it is business, not charity, that is 
wanted now., If charity were Ireland’s need, assuredly her chil- 
dren in America have done their part. I doubt whether 
history records any sustained act of charity comparable with the 
support by the Irish emigrants and their descendants of their less 
happily circumstanced fellow-countrymen at home. But now we 
want those who help us to help themselves in so doing. 

We come, then, to this conclusion. Ireland has to rebuild her 
national life, which must be mainly agricultural. The basis of 
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that life must be spiritual rather than material, a condition which 
has proved no hindrance to the small countries which have done 
great things for civilization. I have taken from modern Europe 
the instance of Denmark, but how much more strikingly is my 
point illustrated by the story of ancient Greece. In American 
academic circles I am sure the Harvard Lectures on Greek Sub- 
jects,* a series of addresses delivered in the spring of 1903 by 
Dr. Butcher, one of the most brilliant Irish scholars the present 
generation has produced, are well known. ‘The comparison he 
draws between Greece and Israel and between Greece and Phe- 
nicia are full of suggestion for those who believe that the Celt 
stands for something in the world. 

Many Irish-Americans have come to recognize that the dom- 
inant note in the English-speaking world must be Anglo-Saxon, 
and I have heard some of them express the view that in this fact 
the Irish people, ever a missionary race, may yet find their highest 
mission. ‘They hold that the Celtic race is eminently fitted to 
spiritualize a civilization ever tending to become more and more 
material. If this be a realizable ideal, it surely behooves all 
those who belong to Ireland and believe in the future of the 
Irish people, to do what in them lies to preserve the remnant of 
the race at home. 





4 Published by Macmillan of New York. 
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CAMILLE MAUCLAIR 
r ‘“ HE idealistic painting of the nineteenth century in France 


has, relatively speaking, been effaced, and this effacement 

is to be attributed to several causes. The most important is 
the obstinate struggle of the independent artists, in the name of real- 
ity, and of beauty of expression, of character, against the official tra- 
ditions of classical painting, of the Ecole de Rome and of the Insti- 
tute, that draws its inspiration from a severe neo-Greek, allegorical 
and pompous ideal. This struggle had a double character, moral 
and esthetic. The artists, become free citizens after the Revolu- 
tion, broke the hierarchical yoke of the schools, and zealously 
followed up the achievement of their independence by revolting at 
once against the dogmas of the Academy and against the favorit- 
ism that rewarded docile obedience to these dogmas. The second 
cause is the desire of the independent artists to find motives of 
beauty in contemporary life, and at the same time to protest against 
the fundamental idea of the classical school, which declares that 
the Greeks and the Renaissance have fixed the laws of beauty, and 
that all else is degeneracy. Emancipating themselves from this 
thought, hoping on the contrary that beauty belongs to every 
epoch, for him who knows how to find it, and that he alone can 
find it who loves his age, the artists have banished mythologic and 
allegoric painting to look about them. Finally, a third reason 
for the effacement of idealistic art is the very weakness of the 
academic painters who remained faithful to it, and who made it 
insipid and ruined it, both by their commonplace technique, and 
by their false prejudices in the matters of style and nobility. 
Some of the imdependent artists, among them Courbet, Daumier, 
Millet, Manet, Degas, Besnard, were attracted by a vigorous 
realism, by the study of the psychological character of modernity ; 
the rest have remained bound to the precepts of the academy, 
and, degenerate descendants of the great Ingres—themselves de- 
generate while they preach of the degeneracy of others—they 
have finally arrived at the actual mediocrity of a Flandrin, a Ca- 
banel, or a Bouguereau. 
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True idealistic painting found itself caught between two 
camps. All the active and innovating temperaments were drawn 
towards realism, which represented independent opposition to the 
tyranny of the school: all the others, a number of them men of 
real talent, have feared to break with ‘“‘ alma mater,’”’ and enter 
bravely upon an unknown path. Meanwhile there was standing 
ground, between realism and an imitation of the ancients, for a 
lofty idealism, inspired by generous sentiments in regard to human 
life and the permanent spectacle of nature. This idealism could 
not be precisely religious, for the efforts of the whole nineteenth 
century are all anti-dogmatic; but it could be pantheistic, or 
could seek freely in all the styles for elements fit to express a 
modern ideology. For such an ideology chemistry, electricity, 
astronomy, mechanics, magnetism could afford beautiful subjects; 
and they could make a fresh use of the old mythological allegories, 
which themselves expressed scientific ideas and the laws of 
knowledge. 

One could believe, after the splendid example of Delacroix, 
that romanticism would constitute this painting. But meanwhile 
the movement deviated, and while the pupils of Ingres went back 
to the narrowest tradition of the School, the admirers of Delacroix 
turned to contemporary life, abandoning symbolism without a 
battle, to the mediocre painters who, like Delaroche, Scheffer, 
Robert-Fleury, sought to take over academic ideas into historical 
painting, without attaining either to emotion or to plastic beauty. 
In the line of descent from Eugéne Delacroix there are a few 
men who, while they understand the urgent necessity of fleeing 
from the decaying principles of the School, determined to flee 
as well from realism and to express in painting general ideas. 
These men remain isolated between the two camps. The School 
did not pardon their technical audacities, and the realists, repelled 
by all the false nobility of the peinture a sujets, condemned them 
as heartily as did the academy. 

Of these painters, somewhat analogous by their position to 
the English pre-Raphaelite school, Puvis de Chavannes and Gus- 
tave Moreau have been the most considerable by their work, their 
character and their influence. Both of them have lived long lives, 
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devoted completely and zealously to their work, and both are 
descended from Ingres and Delacroix through Théodore Chassé- 
rian. The last-named artist is one of the finest figures in the 
French art of the nineteenth century. He died at thirty-six years 
of age, after having produced an enormous mass of work, and an 
unjust fate seems to pursue his memory. He also found himself 
caught between two movements, and it cannot be doubted that he 
would have taken a place in the first rank of independent artists, 
despite the School, if he had not died. The favorite pupil of 
Ingres, under whose inspiration he produced some beautiful 
things, notably the decoration of the Cour des Comptes de Paris, 
burned in 1871 and finally destroyed in 1900, he abandoned Ingres 
when he discovered the Venetians, and ranged himself beside Del- 
acroix; but he preserved the pure line of his first master, while 
adding the warm and glowing [ardent] color and the spirited 
subjects of his second, and so the work of Théodore Chassérian 
seems situated at the crossing of the roads of Ingres and Dela- 
croix, and then of Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau, the 
former of whom drew an immense inspiration from the decora- 
tion of the Cours des Comptes, while the latter borrowed from 
Chassérian a certain morbidity, a certain rare harmony of tone 
[deno les tonalités|, a taste, Oriental rather than Greek, 
which Chassérian’s creole blood led him to put into his nudes and 
into his antique or Algerian scenes. 

The public, and even the critics, give generally little thought 
to this influence of Chassérian on Moreau and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. Chassérian’s sudden death, the destruction of the Cour 
des Comptes, his position between classicism and realism, have 
all contributed to make him forgotten. It is true, none the less, 
that this great artist, whose name will some day be greeted with 
enthusiasm, has directly inspired Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave 
Moreau. 

The work of Puvis de Chavannes is majestic by virtue of its 
abundance, its nobility, and its wisdom: it extends from 1860 to 
1900 with a magnificent unity of conception, and is the most beau- 
tiful decorative work of modern times. As we know, it is com- 
posed of a great crowd of pictures and pastels, of a considerable 
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series of sketches [dessins], and above all of a succession of vast 
mural compositions distributed among the museums of Marseilles, 
of Amiens, of Rouen, of Lyon, in the Hotel de Ville at Paris, in 
the Sorbonne, in the Panthéon, and in the Boston Library. These 
works, which, taken together, bear witness to an extraordinary 
capacity for labor, and constitute in truth a very world of figures, 
are so well known to all that instead of enumerating them here 
we shall attend to the more interesting question of inquiring into 
their essential principle. 

Puvis de Chavannes had in the highest degree the sense for 
mural decorative paintings, designed to be seen in the half-light 
of buildings, in the shadow of galleries, in the light that filters 
through glass windows. After so many illustrious examples be- 
queathed by the Venetians, he learned how to fashion for himself 
a style and a harmony absolutely original, which is, however, not 
without a suggestion of Pompeiian frescoes and the works of the 
Quattrocenti of Sienna. His figures are outlined with a clear 
stroke and colored with large, solid tints. His landscapes are 
harmonized in mauve, yellow [dans une gamme mauve, jaune 
mais|, blue and white, the limpidity of which combines marvel- 
lously with the reflections of the bare stones of churches or monu- 
ments. Far from giving the impression of pictures, of visions of 
life made without and brought into an interior, they are, on the 
contrary, like open windows, they make the monument a part of 
the life without. They are not canvases hung up; it is the wall 
itself that is given a life of its own. The expanse of these land- 
scapes is of a delightful nobility. Vast purple plains, studded 
with beautiful masses of forest, or with slender shrubs, in fine 
silhouettes, stretch off to the limit of a heaven of pearl. 

Sometimes this nature is seen at close range, as in the Life of 
Sainte Genevieve in the Panthéon; sometimes, as at the Sorbonne, 
it is spacious, with expanses of deep woods. In this world live crea- 
tures, nude or draped, who are neither Greek nor modern, neither 
realistic nor conventionally ennobled. The men are muscular and 
strong, each with his habitual and professional bearing; a few 
accessories suffice to characterize them. By the tools they carry, 
or the arms they bear, without the use of any complex symbol to 
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explain their significance, the artist knows how to give them the 
attitude of labor, and to draw from it a beauty which carries 
with it as much exact and simple observation as that of the real- 
ists. His blacksmiths, his bowmen, his laborers, do not pose, they 
are simply such as life has made them, and the humblest visitor 
can recognize them. The women are strong and sweet, without 
false elegance; their nudity is frank and sane, beautiful in the 
force and sureness of the attitudes, and in its promise of fecundity, 
without any search for details pretty or sensual. There are 
mothers who have never lost their feminine charm, but that charm 
can please only a healthy race, who do not know the meaning of 
diseased nerves. Nor have these women anything of the gross 
sensuality of the women of Rubens. They have regular features, 
looks calm, neither animal nor complicated, brows broad and 
even, a certain primitive nobility. The young girls are slender 
and chaste, with delicate arms, pure breasts, a grace without affec- 
tation. These people could be Greeks, or Gauls, or real men of 
any time: they are not creatures that have sprung up at the call of 
any theory of the Schools, they belong truly to the author’s dream. 

These beings are drawn with evident mastery, but largely with- 
out useless detail, always with a view to a great decorative whole. 
They are grouped with an artful skill that is one of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’ most genuine merits; no one better than he has known 
how to fill a landscape with figures without crowding it, to deter- 
mine the proper distances between the personages, to maintain 
that impression of general harmony which is the master problem 
of decoration. One need not seek in Puvis de Chavannes the 
dazzling tours de force of a Tiepolo, who loves difficulties, and 
accumulates them only to give himself the pleasure of overcom- 
ing them. Pavis de Chavannes seeks above all to give the im- 
pression of harmonious force, of equilibrium, and of calm poetry: 
he is a Virgilian, and his profound knowledge does not care to be 
brilliant, does not seek to be admired. Before his works one does 
not think of the painter, one thinks only of the personages, of 
their life, of their soul. 

That life and that soul are curiously composite. Puvis de 
Chavannes was born at Lyons, a city at once mystic and demo- 
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cratic; he had received a good classical education, and though 
an aristocrat by birth and by inclination, he respected human labor 
and the beauty of it. This combination of ideas, to which must 
be joined his aversion to all complicated art and to all restlessness 
of spirit, and finally his love for the country and his love for 
French soil—this combination is found in his work. Puvis de 
Chavannes was a great classic painter, but had in him nothing of 
the academic. Realism and idealism for him blended into a great 
desire for harmony, and his spirit, very united and very simple, 
had the gift of seizing general ideas, but no gift for the details 
that make up the subtle refinements of modernity. He has not 
painted religious pictures, either Pagan or Catholic, and yet his 
entire work gives the impression of majesty without asceticism. 
It is inspired with a kind of natural symbolism; the harvest, the 
seasons, the woods, life in the open air, the labor of the peasant 
and the artisan, the work of the fields, the grace of the maidens, 
the dignity of matrons, the hardy beauty of young men, all these 
subjects of Latin poetry, equally consecrated by true Christianity, 
have sufficed with Puvis de Chavannes to compose, independently 
of any formal cult, an immense poem in the manner of Lucretius. 
We find in him a religious emotion that all believers, as well as 
free-thinkers, can share, and we must admire, beside, that genial, 
sweet and firm confidence in life, that optimism, and that happy 
vision from which is disengaged a magnetism of hope and 
kindliness. 

It would not be correct to say that Puvis de Chavannes has 
felt tyrannically the influence of the Greeks. His love of Latinity 
and of the world of French country life have counterbalanced that 
influence in him, and this will become plain through a comparison 
of his work with that of the painters of the academy who believe 
they have found beauty when they transport to their canvases 
the proportions of Greek statues. I remember the artist’s saying 
to me one day, apropos of the decoration of the Sorbonne: “ Peo- 
ple say everywhere that my landscapes are Greek. I have never 
been in Greece, and I have found the basis of my decoration in the 
Bois de Boulogne.” He adored the landscape of France, and one 
may say that he wished above all things to honor his country by 
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writing the fairest pages of its history and its most beautiful 
cities, in Paris, in Lyons, in Amiens, in Rouen, in all Marseilles. 
Personally he was a patriot even to Chauvinism, the friend of the 
hierarchical order, and a little alarmed at the innovations of mod- 
ern art, whenever they brought with them complexity and subtlety. 

He was truly an idealist. He worked scrupulously from the 
model in drawing. But he invented the composition, the coloring, 
and made them accord with his sketches: little sensible of the 
subtleties of coloring for itself, he had in the highest degree the 
sense of lights and shadows, the sense for the large aspect of 
things, which is the secret of fine painters, and he reduced all col- 
ors to three or four general harmonies whose clearness was in his 
own spirit, in such sort that his work is at once exact and trans- 
posed, real and ideal. His people are seen to live, we are ac- 
quainted with the country in which they dwell, and yet we well 
know that their life is passed in a world dreamed by a poet. He 
was himself as calm and well ordered as his work. 

For thirty years he occupied the same atelier and worked the 
same number of hours, without allowing himself to be turned 
aside; still he followed the evolution of art with interest, he was 
the friend of impressionists, and founded the Salon of the Société 
Nationale with a spirit of great liberality. But nothing troubled 
him in the conception of his work. This conception was so simple, 
so firmly based upon logical principles of life and art, that it 
passed through realism and impressionism without growing old. 
La Vie de Sainte Genevieve remains fresh, smiling and pure, a 
masterpiece beside which all that we have since produced seems 
offensive, declamatory and incongruous; and since The Odalisk 
and the Bather of Ingres no painter has given so strong an im- 
pression of magnificent security, of serener assurance of indemnity 
from the slights of time and changing taste. 

It has been said that Puvis de Chavannes lacks emotion, and 
restless and ardent spirits are fatigued by his serenity. Yet he 
knows how to express grief, as in that beautiful and sad poem 
Winter, in the Hotel de Ville at Paris; but that grief is always 
for him melancholy, it remains grave, discreet, an enemy of vio- 
lent gestures. He is wrongly reproached for his archaism. There 
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is nothing of the hieratic or Byzantine in his work. It never in- 
clines towards the ascetic emaciation of the old painters; it re- 
mains natural and friendly towards human life. It very rarely 
makes use of allegorical figures. It would appear that it should 
rather be related by its spirit to the Gallo-Roman epoch, when 
Christianity began to penetrate among the Gauls, and blended at 
once with the old local beliefs and with the rustic myths of popu- 
lar latinity. Even the Sacred Wood and the Vision of Antiquity 
are Greek only in the sense that the artist, who has risen quite 
above archaism, has retained the moral meaning of an epoch. A 
like criticism may be made upon works like Marseilles, the Greek 
Colony, and Marseilles, the Gate of the Orient, which are the 
honor of the museum of that city. In the last-named composition 
the deck of a ship brings together in the foreground a certain 
number of very faithfully portrayed oriental types, but that which 
preoccupies the artist is the light that bathes the whole scene, the 
intense azure in which are revealed the jetties gilded by that light, 
the harmonious arrangement of the groups of sailors, the impres- 
sion of abundance, of radiant richness, demanded by the subject. 
The pastels, the studies of the nude, the portraits, show how far 
he was determined to subordinate the strictly pictorial value of a 
work to sentiment. 

There was always a strong human interest in his painting. 
But when he wished to be purely allegoric, as in the Sea Nymphs 
of the Boston Library, in the Sacred Wood, in the decoration of 
the Sorbonne, he knew how to become in the highest degree meta- 
physical, to create towering figures which have nothing real about 
them and at the same time nothing fictitious, nothing pretentious. 
Finally, he knew how to remain himself while attempting an en- 
tirely modern symbolism, as in the curious panel in which Elec- 
tricity is figuratively represented by two women fleeing in opposite 
directions, horizontally, along the telegraph wires, the one veiling 
her face and representing bad news, the other radiant and hold- 
ing white flowers, embodying the good news which electricity 
also carries. This panel, designed for Boston, shows that the 
symbolism of the artist was not limited to mythology or religion, 
but was simply and largely human. 
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The large optimism of Puvis de Chavannes is very like that 
of Emerson. if his constant serenity does not satisfy the rest- 
less, it need not be forgotten in any case that it is the serenity of 
the painter-decorator, and that passions, griefs and moving and 
tragic scenes belong rather to easel-pieces than to the edifices in 
which Puvis de Chavannes worked. He is the great poet of labor 
rewarded, the poet of pity and soft emotion, the poet of peaceful 
abundance, wh, disposes over rustic landscapes workmen, fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, laborers in the vineyard, all of them presented 
without vulgarity and without emphasis, and as faithfully as are 
the toilers of Millet and Courbet. In presenting these people he 
attains to a grandeur full of energy, as in the Arts of Fire and 
Winter, as well as to idyllic sweetness like that of the Sacred 
Wood, The Apotheosis of the Sciences, the Vision of Antiquity, 
Maidens by the Sea, or to a tender mysticism, as in Sainte Gene- 
vieve, The Poor Fisherman, The Fountain, Christian Inspiration. 
There are as many masterpieces which make their appeal to the 
soul, without sacrificing anything of their distinctively pictorial 
qualities, for the landscapes of Marseilles, of Summer, of Rouen, 
of Winter must be numbered among the most beautiful that have 
been painted in the nineteenth century, and will astonish one by 
the quality of their light, by the arrangement of their details, and 
by the power of their decorative development. 

Puvis de Chavannes has left no disciples. We cannot regard 
as such M. Henri Martin and M. Maurice Denis, who tend in 
somewhat the same direction. The one of the artists mingles with 
decorative art the coloring of a glowing impressionism, while the 
other turns back to the archaism of Giotto and his like. Sprung 
from Chassérian, certain of whose compositions present him en- 
tire, the contemporary of Chenavard, who was, like him, a mystic, 
a native of Lyons, and an interesting spirit, though without great 
pictorial faculty, Puvis de Chavannes is in a word a generalizing 
mind, who stands apart, quite by himself, and has used decorative 
painting to express a philosophic and humanitarian vision of ex- 
istence, without ever abandoning himself to the delights of mere 
virtuosity. There are many greater colorists and some greater de- 
signers, but by the use he made of painting, by the skill of his 
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composition, by the fusion of different ideas, he will live as an ex- 
ceptional figure, richly original and to such a degree that he can 
never be confused with any one else;.not that he appeared abnor- 
mally with an archaic soul in a society without naiveté, and 
brought with him the charm of vanished ages, but he knew how 
to be genuine, and to satisfy contemporary dreams by attaching 
them to the great natural and simple traditions of old France 
and of the ancients, without the mannerisms, without the false 
cleverness, the emphasis, and the dryness of academic painting. 
It is by virtue of qualities like these that he has been able to leave, 
in several monumental buildings of his native country, pages which 
will be the honor of an epoch, and before which artists of schools 
the most opposed to his own will stand reverently. 

The personality of Gustave Moreau is quite different, though 
rooted in close proximity to that of Puvis de Chavannes. 

Gustave Moreau is only beginning to be known. He did not 
exhibit in the Salon after 1865; he shut himself up, and sold 
directly to amateurs works that no one saw afterwards. The 
generation of symbolist poets admired him on the strength of a 
few photographs, and a few eloquent pages of Huysman’s, and 
above all because of the mystery of his own life. When he died, 
bequeathing his house, filled with his works, to the city of Paris, 
and when at last the gift was accepted, his work could be appreci- 
ated and there were disillusions: long expectations had led the pub- 
lic to hope for sublime works, and the work appeared less beauti- 
ful than had been expected. Now that the personality of Moreau 
has ceased to be hidden, it is possible to form a just appreciation 
of his work, and still to assign him a fine rdle in the history of 
nineteenth century pictorial art. 

Gustave Moreau was strongly influenced by Delacroix and by 
his friend Chassérian. The latter he almost worshipped, and it 
was in memory of him that he composed the Young Man and 
Death. Rich, extremely intellectual and erudite, Moreau was a 
solitary recluse, devoted to classical and oriental literatures and 
mythologies. His was a free spirit, a lyric soul, which conceived 
the project of giving a new life to the mythological painting which 
the academy rendered insipid. He could not content himself with 
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the not over-exalted ideal of realism; he was romantic and imagi- 
native, but at the same time a very scrupulous character, with a 
natural bent for complexity of thought and technique. Moreau 
distrusted his imagination, and believed that he could rest safely 
upon the rules of the School, which would check him and restrain 
him from falling into the excess of dreamy thoughtfulness, which 
is more proper to the writer than to the painter. His was a critical 
spirit of fine insight both as regarded his own work and that of 
others. His admiration for Delacroix did not conceal his defects, 
and he dreamed the dream of all the romanticists of 1840, the 
dream of Chassérian, the dream of the union of the purity of 
Ingres with the passion of Delacroix. It is this dream, absolutely 
logical in theory, but hardly applicable, that produced the great- 
est faults of Gustave Moreau. Had he trusted to his extraor- 
- dinary imagination, he would, without doubt, have gone astray at 
times, but there would not have been throughout his work that 
mixture of timidity and audacity which makes it at once attractive 
and deceptive. 

That work leaves us with a sense that the artist was a great 
poet, who would have been a great painter had he not been re- 
strained by some scruple. 

The School, in which Moreau found for himself a sanction 
and a wise lesson, was for his genius but a hindrance and a trou- 
ble. This is shown in a striking way by his nudes. They are 
drawn timidly, imitating with softness and insipidity those of 
Ingres, and they are placed in the midst of architectural sur- 
roundings or landscapes of a strange magnificence, the rich inven- 
tion of which is in violent contrast with their conventional pov- 
erty. While Chassérian had the courage and the decision to break, 
if not with the fine perceptions of Ingres, at least with every trace 
of the pretentiously pretty or the commonplace in him, Moreau, 
less energetic and less impelled by the force of his vocation, hesi- 
tated, and wished to be at once classic and romantic, traditional 
and exceptional. His strange mind, his tastes, brought him to a 
state that was almost decadent; like Baudelaire, he imagined an 
artificial nature, an art that was neurotic, and an esoteric symbol- 
ism. He withdrew from life, wished to create everything by a 
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dream, used no models, painted gardens fashioned of metal, and 
women of ivory with eyes like precious stones, but preserved al- 
ways in the midst of this imaginative audacity a certain timidity, 
which expressed itself in his drawing. He came to live exclusively 
in himself, to see life only through museums and books, to replace 
life by art; and strange disproportions in his talent were the 
result. 

In him is found a reminiscence of the old painters, notably of 
those of the school of Lombardy, to whom he was one of the 
first to return. There is found in him also the influence of Persian 
miniatures, the rare color of which, with their glint of enamel 
and sea-shell tints, Moreau loved. He was a man passionately de- 
voted at once to the Orient and to Greek myths; and all his work is 
dedicated to these two subjects. His work is, in fact, a series of 
compositions on The Labors of Hercules, The History of Salome 
and of Saint John, Phaeton, Pasiphe, The Argonauts, Helen, 
Orpheus, The Indian Poet, Orestes, Ulysses and the Suitors, Jupi- 
ter and Semele, Jason and Medea, The Muses, etc. We find 
with surprise the incongruous and continual mixture of an imagi- 
nation sumptuously lyrical and a technique that is at the same time 
incorrect and characterized by preciosity. The influence of Dela- 
croix is seen in the sketches of landscape and the return to certain 
violent tones. That of Chassérian is apparent in the desire to 
blend Greek and oriental voluptuousness, in the way the painter 
of Esther and of the Tepidarium so well understood. But Mo- 
reau has not, and does not wish to have, the large and spirited exe- 
cution of those two artists. He paints with minuteness, and sets 
himself to give to his painting the aspect of jewelry, and often 
succeeds in a way that is bizarre and delightful, often also 
in a way that suggests a cheap trick. His pictures (most of them 
water colors) are small, and executed with preciosity, with colors 
of enamel, with greens of a certain taste, and shades of red pecu- 
liar to the old painters. Often the richness of the color, a little 
cold and metallic, with the hard brilliance of pyrites and precious 
stones, redeems the want of suppleness, of personality, and of the 
warmth of life in the nudes. Often, also, unhappily, it aggravates 
his defects, and makes them appear the more saliently. In con- 
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sidering this enormous work one cannot help respecting it for the 
intelligence, the conscientiousness, the elevation of thought, and 
the honesty that it reveals, but the sense of regret is all the keener 
that such a spirit and such a poet had not found a way to throw 
off the yoke of academic formulas, to create works original and 
in harmony with the conception of the artist, and finally that he 
had not been willing, for fear of disturbing his dreams, to 
strengthen himself by a return to nature and by the observation 
of the true. 

But in all that concerns the imagination, Moreau is admirable. 
He discovers movements and expressions which have nothing spon- 
taneous about them, which are on the contrary combinations of 
slow and subtle meditations, that attain to a profound intellectual 
significance. Thus the labor of Hercules at the Stymphalian Lake, 
Hercules and the Hydra, Salome Visiting Saint John in his prison, 
David Singing before Saul, The Chimera, Perseus and Andro- 
meda, The Triumph of Alexander, the little water color of Love 
and the Muses, and The Apparition will remain among the noblest 
inspirations of lyric painting. Nor will the picture Orestes Pursued 
by the Furies be forgotten, in which, if the Orestes is common- 
place, the Furies are marvellous. Not less memorable is the figure 
of the young poet in Ulysses and the Suitors, who is wounded in 
the back with an arrow, and falls singing. And in spite of its re- 
grettable coloring, Pheton may still be counted among the most 
beautiful works of heroic art, thanks to the prodigious concep- 
tion of the Lion of the Zodiac taking his stand in the midst of the 
heavens to hurl the chariot and the white horses into the void. 
The sketch of the Argonauts is also a beautiful thing; the Jupiter, 
holding on his knee the little Semele, recalls, and is not inferior to, 
the Jupiter of Ingres, whose beard Thetis touches with a gesture 
so admirable; and The Indian Poet is a work of exquisite inspira- 
tion. These works, and a certain number of sketches, will suffice 
to make the memory of Gustave Moreau respected. In them liter- 
ature of a singular refinement approaches painting without wrong- 
ing it. One cannot but admire the barbarous architecture, the 
fantastic horizons, the luxurious costumes, the cliffs of basalt and 
of emerald, the hieratic expressions which are all of them found 
in this work, which proceeds at once from Ingres and from Dela- 
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croix, from the modern symbolist spirit and from Greek and 
Hindu mysticism, with a curious element created by a very ex- 
alted understanding. 

Moreau lived a fine life, lofty and pensive. It is not easy to 
see why he was elected to the Institute, for the academicians liked 
him no better than the realists. They reproached him for his 
love of the old painters, and for his way of interpreting legends 
in a mystic sense. He was nominated at a moment when the 
School felt the need of responding to the growing success of the 
impressionists by the reception of a mythological painter of the 
tradition of Ingres. Intrusted with a course at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, he effected a real revolution by the liberality of his 
teaching, which made him adored by the young men during the 
five years that he taught. The pupils of Moreau, whether they 
followed his path or attempted the kind of painting now in vogue 
[ peinture moderniste|, have formed an interesting and vivacious 
group. It may be said of them that they have constituted in 
France a little pre-Raphaelite group, of which a number of 
painters who are especially devoted to the Renaissance, among 
them Armand Point, Lévy-Dhurmer and Valére Bernard, are 
members. The Moreau atelier in fact retarded the final de- 
cadence of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and sought to introduce into 
it certain generous ideas which alone might have imparted some 
interest. 

We shall not be able then to consider Gustave Moreau as a 
great painter, but rather as a great spirit, as an intelligence which 
might have been able to express itself as well or perhaps better 
through philosophy or lyric poetry. It is the last development of 
the strange poetry that was in Delacroix; but with Delacroix this 
poetry remained great, with Moreau it became concentrated, ob- 
scure, a stranger to life, and it did not always gain in depth what 
it lost in breadth and in ease. Admired by writers, somewhat on 
the strength of what has been said about him by others, rather 
than from a study of his work, held in suspicion by painters of an 
epoch devoted passionately to realistic truth, Gustave Moreau 
will remain an artist of great value, an isolated exemplar of ideal- 
istic painting. But the spell he cast is already broken; and his 
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work is not of the kind that can exercise a lasting influence, be- 
cause it is of value only on the score of literary intention; it does 
not bring into plastic art a new technique or a new vision of life. 
It seems wearied with what life offers, and determined to take 
refuge in poor abstraction. 

What a difference between this genius and the simple 
and harmoniously primitive genius of Puvis de Chavannes! 
Assuredly it would be illogical to attempt to draw a parallel 
between the two men, and to draw parallels is a very in- 
exact and sterile kind of criticism. “The attempt to do so was 
made simply because Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau 
have been the most remarkable among those who, in the midst 
of the realism of the nineteenth century, have endeavored to keep 
alive the tradition of idealism in pictorial art. The ideas of the 
one remain constantly in harmony with the requirements of paint- 
ing; the ideas of the other often do violence to painting, and there 
lies the profound difference between the two men. The one is 
sane, the other of a complexity one might almost call factitious and 
diseased; the one loved life, and the other refused it. Finally, 
the one had the good sense to understand that mural art alone 
could respond to his conception, the other more and more con- 
fined himself to little works of miniature, and lost, through his 
preference for a literary mannerism, the power of which his early 
work gave promise. 

Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau are, then, the ex- 
ceptions in the French school. But the first is so but relatively to 
his epoch; and men will return to him as to a model as soon as 
mural art shall return to the true path of painting. But the fu- 
ture will find nothing in the work of Moreau beyond the satis- 
faction of a curiosity in regard to his peculiar and limited interest. 


This is the critical conclusion which it seems just to formulate at 
the present time in regard to the two men whose work and whose 
glory have been so different. Moreau closes a period of extreme 
romanticism, Puvis de Chavannes opens a shining door upon the 
future. 
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HERE exists in the sphere of modern letters a danger 
which is parallel to another danger long apparent in the 
sphere of politics. It has been discovered that the 

great advance which our time has made in the accumulation of 
positive knowledge is not in itself advantageous, that the original 
tendency of men to abuse good things is in no way diminished by 
an increased facility for using them, and that wealth of any sort 
may accentuate the violence of our oscillation between good and 
evil, but does nothing to eradicate our risk of falling from the one 
into the other. It has been recognized that with greater powers 
we may but succeed in doing ourselves the greater hurt, and this 
truth, which is the theme of half our reformers in matters of state, 
is equally manifest in the domain of thought. In letters, whereby 
thought is expressed and conveyed, the peril is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the department of history. 

As it was once imagined that the conquest of material powers 
would necessarily advance the happiness and intelligence of the 
citizen in general, so it was taken for granted that the vast exten- 
sion of research which our time has witnessed, the perfect cata- 
loguing of the material gathered, the number of workers who 
had begun to occupy themselves in sifting and arranging this ma- 
terial, would make of the historian in particular not only a being 
endowed with higher facilities, but one who would necessarily tell 
more of the truth to men and tell it more justly. In the literary 
as in the political calculation there lay a fatal error. No increase 
of the field external to man could transform what was intimate 
to man within. The frontiers of his nature remained fixed; the 
weakness of execution, whose contrast with the magnitude of his 
ideal is the chief theme of satire, persists. And so far from the 
temptation to convince by false testimony or to achieve fame by a 
trick being eliminated, it has received but additional opportunity 
from the singular progress of the modern world. 

The Historian’s true function is to provoke a resurrection of 
the flesh. He is endowed with leisure (or demands it) for the 
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avowed purpose of studying the dead past more minutely than 
is possible to his fellow-citizens, and when that study is completed 
within the limits he has proposed to himself he sets out by a vio- 
lent and often unsuccessful effort to breathe life into the bones he 
has gathered. He does not pretend to the easier task of the poet, 
nor to make his characters act in such a way as shall be consonant 
with human nature and provoke a mere illusion of reality. He 
attempts much more. He approaches the awful business of open- 
ing a tomb, he brings out men who once were, he boasts that they 
shall move before us not as he chooses, but as they chose; with all 
the complexity, with all the inconsequence, but also with all the 
vast unity of our common life. 

To this end selection alone is necessary, combined with truth. 
There needs no vast accumulation of detail, but rather detail 
rightly chosen and just. The human mind does not, any more 
than does the human eye, consider an infinity of points and build 
up from them a complete picture of the whole. There is a gift 
or talent wherewith all living creatures are endowed, and whereby 
from certain major indications we recognize a thing. A man’s 
voice, a signature, infinite as are their component parts, are 
grasped subconsciously at once and as a whole. We do not count 
or add, we see. ‘To cause another to see is indeed a very differ- 
ent task from seeing, but it depends upon a recognition of the 
way in which things are seen; the good artist so paints that the 
public eye receives by sometimes a rare, always a limited, group of 
effects, the true and general effect of the whole subject; in the same 
manner the good historian so writes that sometimes by a very few, 
always by a limited group of truths, the general truth is presented 
to the reader. 

In the light of these considerations it is evident why times less 
varied and less disturbed by wealth and knowledge were more 
propitious to the tradition of historical truth than is our own. 
The data out of which their chroniclers constructed histories were 
often erroneous, and in so far the history they presented was 
marred, though illuminated, by legend; but also they were com- 
pelled to grasp the main thing. They had only to choose among 
the few matters which had powerfully struck the imagination of 
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mankind. They could not pretend to write with accuracy, save 
of places within their immediate experience, nor of men save of 
such men as they knew. ‘They would often tell fantastic tales 
which have done no harm because, with an expanded criticism, 
they can at once be discarded; but they did not suffer from that 
unhealthy phantasmagoria of knowledge which a profusion of 
books and maps and cant phrases conjure up before our eyes to- 
day. All men of the middle ages—nay, most men of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries—took self-government for granted 
and in every history denounced arbitrary power for a crime. They 
wrote for and of Western Europe, which they knew. ‘They were 
not confused by an imagined acquaintance with those debased so- 
cieties of Africa or of the East to which (it is now said) the ele- 
mentary principles of politics do not apply. If they wrote falsely 
of what they did not know at all, their absurdity was glaring; the 
unmeasured belt of twilight in which we jostle and fail was to 
them, happily for them, an unapproachable night. The little 
circle of strong light which we neglect and which we are even 
now so little enabled to expand, was all their field. 

In a dozen ways which are all connected with the fever of 
modern times, the exact presehtation of the past is made difficult 
to-day; or, at least, the temptation to misrepresent the past and 
the power to misrepresent it have rapidly intensified together. It 
is possible that the evil has reached and even passed its climax, 
but at any rate that climax (if it be indeed passed) is still so near 
to us that an examination of the disease is at once possible and 
useful. 

We still suffer from great masses of newly enfranchised read- 
ers, eager to learn and to accept. ‘They still feel, in the check 
which Christianity still chafes under, the necessity for ‘ leaders 
and teachers.” ‘They are still pathetically attached to fixed clichés 
of historical opinion. The paraphernalia of modern learning, the 
array of footnotes, the exaggeration of documentary evidence, the 
assimilation of all sciences to physics, the dogmatic reiteration of 
unproved formule still hamper our steps and still deceive the 
many. Worst of all the false analogy between commerce and 
study, the necessity for any historian that he should sell his books 
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widely and immediately, or at least the acceptation of such a re- 
nown as a criterion of authority, is still strong. And it is still 
the readiest way of being granted authority to recite, with an 
added pedantry, whatever popular errors may have tarnished the 
public mind. The reaction will come. Knowledge is good, not 
evil. That more men should know, and more men be anxious to 
know, is, in itself, the correction of too eager or too ill-directed 
an appetite for knowledge; just as the application and practice of 
that doctrine of popular sovereignty which is the recurrent glory 
of Europe, is the corrective for the political evils which must at- 
tend each new manifestation of it: the perfection of the thirteenth 
century was not attained by the repression, but by the cultivation, 
of the anarchic vigor of the twelfth. The reaction must come and 
may perhaps have begun already. 

The last era of our expansion (the close of the eighteenth and 
the whole of the nineteenth centuries) was remarkable in the do- 
main of history, not only for a marvelous accumulation of material, 
nor only for a bringing of that material within the reach of every 
man, but also for a group of writers who used it with power and 
produced a body of historical literature no other age can rival. 
There is, none the less, provoked in the readers of their works a 
certain hesitation. It is evident to all that the major questions of 
history have not been resolved, nor even nearly resolved. That 
repose which is the object of all labor has not been attained; our 
principal debates upon the past are still debated and the true inter- 
pretation of such enormous quarrels as the Reformation or the 
Revolution, which should (were they understood) be our guides 
for the future, is lacking. A distinction is not made between the 
various characters of those who would instruct, or between their 
various aims. , Their method alone is considered and the fact that 
the method can be used falsely as well as truly, nay, that it is the 
more likely to be falsely used when it is the more insisted on, has 
been neglected. 

It has therefore been suggested—or rather accepted—by too 
many that exact history is unattainable. If history—pursued 
upon scientific methods—leads to such an uncertainty, its study 


must be regarded as amusing rather than as profitable and its 
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value as a prop to judgment disappears. It is observed that our 
laborious historians, with their interminable references to the bot- 
tom of the page and their intimate casual allusions to knowledge 
beyond the reach of the vulgar, differ very widely among them- 
selves, but it is imagined that such differences are due to a certain 
temperament or “ atmosphere”? which defies analysis, which will 
be present in all historical work however minute and conscientious, 
and which is therefore discovered to be an inevitable vice in such 
work, making of all history a fluid and doubtful thing. 

It is the object of what follows to show that such a despair 
is groundless. ‘To discuss how a true history may be composed, 
even from the mass of material before us to-day, would exceed 
the limits of this; but it is possible within quite a few pages to 
prove by specific quotations that when a modern historian, however 
learned and however laborious, misleads us, he misleads us from 
very much the same weaknesses of vanity or passion as caused any 
honest chronicler of a simpler age to set down more palpable er- 
rors. There is but this difference, that the ancient will depend 
upon the authority of a shrine or the dread of sacred book where 
the modern will depend upon the authority of an abbreviated foot- 
note or the dread of a name of weight with the million. 

If we are to attempt an examination of the way in which the 
most authoritative modern history can deceive, it is best for our 
purpose to choose some author who has justly acquired a great 
reputation and who has dealt with some subject of considerable 
importance. It is necessary to choose one whose method was 
essentially “ scientific”’; who relied, that is, upon many authori- 
ties, who referred continually to his texts, who professed to re- 
pose his statements upon the evidence of documents, and who has 
therefore assumed in the eyes of his less learned contemporaries 
something of the majesty which attaches to chemists and engi- 
neers. Since the examination must be minute, it will be neces- 
sary to select but a small portion of his work; finally that portion, 
however small, must be typical of the whole. 

In order to combine the various requirements of such a task, 
I will choose the historian Taine, and out of his work I will select 
the portrait he draws of Danton in his history of the Revolution. 
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It is short, it is typical, it is of the highest importance to the whole 
work, and is an excellent sample of it. It is eminently scientific. 
I will examine how far the bias which he discovers (if, indeed, he 
discovers any) is impalpable, and how far it will yield to analysis, 
as would that of an earlier and simpler man. ‘The passage to 
which I propose to apply this test is the Second Division of the 
First Chapter of the Third Book of the third volume of the 
“ Origines de la France Contemporaire,” and the impagination to 
which I refer (which runs from page 172 to page 187) is that of 
the first edition of the work published in 1885. 

The picture drawn is incisive, convincing, and of an admirable 
power. We have presented to us in clear, wrought prose such a 
character as would in any work of fiction stand out clean and 
homogeneous. Danton is a young barrister of no birth and no 
fortune, he is possessed of a barbarous energy and of a practical 
and sane, though a brutal and careless, spirit. He is penniless, 
yet, with such a temperament, avid of notoriety and of wealth. 
For such a man the Revolution is a godsend; he plunges into it, 
guides its worst excesses with a strong grasp, proves himself a 
mixture of capacity, indolence and excess and dies having fur- 
nished history with an example of the barbarian: by this epithet-— 
a barbarian—Taine sums up a description which for its pressure 
of conviction is among the finest in his great work. 

Were we to come across such a picture in some general essay 
it would remain with us permanently; set out as it is in all the ex- 
ternals which this sort of history affects, supported by cited facts 
and these in turn relying upon elaborate references, it does more. 
It presents itself as a final judgment and leaves upon the reader 
a sentiment of having reached an end. “ Here,” he will say, ‘I 
have Danton. ’ It is not a man’s opinion of him: it is a full and 
final appreciation based upon a mass of research with every au- 
thority quoted for me. So much learning and so much candor 
cannot err.” As he accepts Danton, so he accepts any other crea- 
tion in the book, for the method of portraiture is the same 
throughout, and he leaves it with that impression of the Revolu- 
tion which Taine intended he should have. He does not go away 
thinking (as he would of a less elaborate and more personal 
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account), ‘‘ This is Taine’s view ”: he goes away thinking that he 
has received the cold result of an exhaustive research and of an un- 
prejudiced historic method. In a word, he is become a victim of 
Scientific History. 

The student who may happen to be closely acquainted with 
the life of Danton knows that the picture is false. But even he 
tends, as I have said, to regard it as a distortion rather than a 
fiction. He is troubled by a conviction that the errors of the reci- 
tal proceed from a subtle something in the style of the great 
author, a something not subject to direct contradiction or dis- 
proof. I say, even the serious student tends to come to such a con- 
clusion. If he remain in it he is himself but one victim the more 
to that method which it is the business of these pages to question. 
Such history is as attackable as any other kind of untruth; not only 
is it as assailable, but it must necessarily give way to a patient 
examination. It relies, as all judgments, true or false, must rely, 
upon a series of positive assertions; and if we scrutinize each of 
these in order, we shall be able to appreciate at its true value the 
fabric raised upon them. 

On the first page where controversial matter is touched (page 
177) the eye is immediately arrested by the phrase ‘‘ Danton 
thought of saving the king.” Here is the first direct statement 
with which we shall have to deal; and it is worth while looking 
closely to see how so strange an introduction to the series is 
presented. 

Let it be noted to begin with that when some extraordinary 
assertion is made in history it is less likely to be believed if it be 
made in a violent manner or introduced with special pomp. This 
assertion is, of course, a most extraordinary one. Of the known 
and admitted facts of Danton’s life in connection with the king, 
the chief are these: that, more than any other one man, he planned 
the armed attack on the palace, and that, on the 16th of January, 
1793, he above all others emphasized the necessity of killing the 
king: his was one of the decisive speeches that turned the scale. 
To have framed and emphasized so very improbable a tale would 
have lessened its chances. The straightforward and blundering 
historians of an earlier time would undoubtedly have committed 
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the error of leading in the story with a mixture of apology and 
solemnity. The modern does better; he alludes to it casually as 
something the reader will readily admit. 

There are occasions, as I shall show in a moment, when Taine 
does not give his authorities; but he knew that this statement 
would appear too startling to too many critics for it to pass un- 
challenged: he therefore supports it by a footnote which he takes 
care to make both full of detail and formidable in dimensions. 
This footnote occupies half a page. The general reader glances 
at it and sees that it contains a lengthy and circumstantial story 
and is edified. Even of students the vast majority are caught: 
ninety-nine out of a hundred are satisfied that a learned footnote 
(of great length) exists and they go no further into the mat- 
ter. The hundredth is critical. He reads it through, but he 
does no more. ‘There is not one man in a thousand, nor in ten 
thousand, who sifts that footnote; and yet upon its value the whole 
credibility of the assertion reposes. This footnote is therefore 
worthy of a little study. 

It tells us that a Comte de Lameth, “ the eldest of the Lam- 
eths,’”’ is the authority for the story. A man unacquainted with 
the details of revolutionary history will not be surprised to read 
that title. He knows in a vague way that there were Lameths 
in the early revolution, and that they were men of importance. 
The name strikes him (Taine meant that it should) and helps to 
convince him. But the man acquainted with the history of the 
Revolution asks himself, How could the eldest of the Lameths be 
a Count? ‘The eldest brother had, of course, the title of Marquis. 
This Lameth (says such a one to himself) must be that second 
brother, the senior of the three who sat in parliament, the soldier 
and author, whose special character it was to be a Whig because 
his two younger and abler brothers were Radicals. He emigrated 
with Lafayette on the 19th of August, 1792, and fled to Switzer- 
land. Now let us see what story is fathered upon him. It is to 
the following effect: that he came back secretly from Switzerland 
in the December of 1792, went to Danton’s house, found Danton 
in a bath, called him a wicked man, and appealed to him to save 
the king. Danton is then made to think for a while and to ask 
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for £40,000. The most ignorant and provincial of students 
would surely hesitate at this point; but there is worse to come. 
The aforesaid emigré approaches Pitt. Pitt refuses to save the 
life of the king of France. 

Here we have a story which turns topsy-turvy the history of 
Europe, and which is made to repose upon the authority of this 
M. de Lameth, whose position among the political parties is inac- 
curately stated and the difficulties attaching to whose return and 
interview with such a man as Danton at such a time are not even 
hinted at. I say the story is made to repose upon the authority 
of this M. de Lameth. Where and when did he relate it? It 
will perhaps be thought that Taine heard the story from the old 
man himself. Alexandre de Lameth passed his last years in a 
country house not far from Paris; his great delight was to tell his 
guests stories about the Revolution, especially in the last years of a 
dotage of extraordinary length, between the ages of eighty-six 
and ninety-eight. True, of the enormous number of stories which 
the old fellow is known to have repeated in the last years of his 
excessive life, not one had any relation to this capital fact. In an 
old man perpetually relating his favorite legends that is remark- 
able, and one might suppose that Taine would at least have 
pledged his personal honor that the story was told for some 
strange reason in.strict confidence to him alone. Had Taine said 
this he would have been believed, for the old man did not die till 
1854, and Taine, then in the vigor of his youth, might have gath- 
ered some rambling account upon which to build this incredible 
story of Pitt and the rest of them. No, we have not even that 
authority. Taine admits that he had the story at second hand. 
Well, then, as a last satisfaction, we can register the name of this 
ultimate witness, who heard a story of such vast moment, denied 
to every other living man? Nota bit of it. Taine “ had it from 
a gentleman of his acquaintance.” And who is this gentleman of 
his acquaintance? We do not know. He is called “‘ Mr. - 





One may recapitulate the whole matter shortly thus: An in- 
tention of the utmost importance is ascribed to Danton, casually 
and as a matter of course, in half a line of the text. The asser- 
tion made in that half line is backed up by a very long footnote— 
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longer than the whole page above it and presenting, with its small 
print, a most circumstantial appearance. This footnote in its turn 
longer than the whole page above it—and presenting, with its 
detail and small print, a most circumstantial appearance. ‘This 
footnote in its turn relates a rambling story, in which an emigré 
of violent prejudices (whose political position is misstated) sees 
Danton in a bath, then sees Pitt, and receives from Pitt a refusal 
to save Louis XVI. The story is given upon no authority. The 
eccentric emigré told it at some time before reaching the age of 
ninety-eight to a gentleman whose name is not given, and that 
emigré’s habit of pouring out doubtful memories is carefully 
withheld. 

So analyzed and so presented, the absurdity of those few 
words, “ Danton thought of saving the king,” is glaring enough. 
But it is not glaring as Taine presents the thing. He deceives one 
by (a) the length of the prodigious footnote, (b) the false use of 
an authoritative name, (c) the suppression of the date upon which 
the story is said to have been told, and (d) the keeping to the 
very end the fact that he had it at third hand from an anony- 
mous witness. 

So much for the first statement on the first page. We have 
but to read a few lines further to find another of less importance, 
but worthy of attention because it is illustrative of the spirit which 
underlies all this elaborate parade of research. 

This second statement comes upon the next page, page 178. 
It refers to Danton in the interval of his being called to the Bar 
and his marriage. It is as follows: 

“He wandered for long, penniless; and bided his time in the 
streets.’ The sentence is of course rhetorical, but at the very least 
it can only signify that Danton at this period was briefless, suffer- 
ing from the constraint of poverty, hungry for the slightest change 
of fortune, and waiting long for it. Let us examine this statement. 

In the first place the whole period dealt with is one of less than 
two years. Danton was called to the Bar in Rheims in 1785, came 
up to Paris in the latter part of the same year, and married in the 
middle of 1787. That even a highly successful barrister should 
have passed eighteen to twenty months of his youth in narrow cir- 
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cumstances would have nothing in it remarkable, but Danton, as 
a fact, was possessed during this short period of probation of more 
than most young barristers can boast: he had a capital of about 
£500 ($1,500), and it would have been far larger had he not 
voluntarily helped his mother after her second marriage. 

What briefs he got in that year and a half we cannot tell, for 
we have no records, but at the close of it he was in such a position 
as to find without the slightest difficulty mortgagees for the pur- 
chase at £3,000 ($15,000) of an important office and to marry, 
well in his own middle-class rank, a girl with a dowry of some- 
thing like £1,000 ($5,000) of our present money. 

In a word, his “ pennilessness ’ (due to his own generosity 
to his mother) was represented by an estate of £500, the “ long 
period” of his early poverty lasted less than two years, his 
‘“ empty wanderings in the street ”’ stand for a practice which per- 
mitted him a professional credit of £3,000 and led at once to a 
good marriage. 

The third misstatement of the scientific historian is more in- 
structive than this last, because it affords a special example of the 
use of that ‘“‘ apparatus of learning” which is essential to his 
effect. 

It is a short footnote and runs thus: “ From 1787 to 1791 
Danton is found. pleading in but three disputed cases.” 

There is no one, reading such a sentence offhand, but would 
be struck by it. It gives, and is meant to give, the impression that 
Danton in the first three and a half years of his married life had 
but small success. It contains no literal falsehood—yet it tells a 
good round lie. 

Danton, during these years, was practising at what we should 
call the Chancery Bar. This practice under the old régime was a 
close borough, places in which were bought and sold at from 
three to four years’ purchase. He had, as we have seen, pur- 
chased his place in it. There is ample documentary evidence to 
prove that he paid over £3,000 ($15,000) for the right of entry 
alone: that he earned from £800 ($4,000) to £1,000 ($5,000) 
a year when he had once entered it; that, on the suppression of the 
old privileges, he was reimbursed on the basis of such earnings. 
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The bulk of work in this division is not to be found in the records. 
of the court. It consisted in Opinions, in Conveyancing, in the 
Draft of Contracts and Leases, in advising on important interests. 
Of the rare cases that did come into court, Danton is found re- 
tained for the most important; it was a case involving one of the 
principal fortunes of the country: he pleaded in the De Mont- 
barey case, which is as though he had been retained to-day on 
the Chancery side for the Duke of Norfolk or the Duke of Devon- 
shire. No one of his colleagues of a similar standing had a better 
position. 

The impression, therefore, which Taine intended to convey is 
radically and wholly false. It may be urged that when a man feels 
strongly such errors will creep in, that they are errors of infer- 
ence, not of fact, and that Taine showed a sufficient research, 
though his conclusions were wrong. ‘The plea is insufficient. 

All the documents upon which we base our knowledge of 
Danton’s fortune were published between 1861 and 1865, and 
these documents are (or should be) commonplace to every serious 
student of the Revolution. Nay, more: Taine, when it suits his 
purpose, refers to them, and the proofs of this particular book of 
his were corrected more than nineteen years after the publication 
of those documents. He cannot by any possibility have been 
ignorant of them—but he knew that his readers would be. In 
that contrast you have the core of this species of history. 

On this same page (page 178—the second of my analysis) I 
find a fourth remark. It is brief, but racy of the method I am 
engaged in examining. In the midst of describing Danton’s pov- 
erty and ill-ease (upon which the conception of his venality and 
lawlessness depend) his home is mentioned. “ He was,” says 
Taine, “ settled for the time in the wretched Passage du Com- 
merce.’ Here is an admirable opportunity to rest awhile and 
contemplate the Scientific Historian. 

The words were written in 1884 when modern Paris, with its 
new and broad streets, had been created for more than twenty 
years. In the whole of that transformation there is no sharper 
contrast than that between the old university streets and the new 
thoroughfares, and the sharpest point of that contrast is to be dis- 
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covered where the old Cour du Commerce was cut in two by the 
new boulevard St. Germain. The piercing of this great street had 
the effect of creating a new and splendid quarter at the gates of 
the old narrow court. It had once been a street like any other in 
the heart of the University. It was now a back-water. It natu- 
rally fell in value. The rents of Paris have nearly trebled in the 
last forty years, but I doubt whether the rents in the Cour du 
Commerce have not fallen. Moreover, the whole place has now 
something of an abandoned look. So it had when Taine’s book 
was published. Had Taine been a foreigner or a very young man 
he might be excused upon the ground of error. Taine, writing in 
old age and with a good knowledge of Paris, was deliberately de- 
ceiving his readers. He depended upon an audience who could 
not, or of learned reactionaries who would not, criticise. So might 
an Englishman of the 50’s have written of Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
house that it stood in “‘ the rather disreputable quarter of Leicester 
Square.” But such an Englishman would not have been 
ingenuous. 

If we reconstruct the plan of the flat we find it to have been 
in two stories, to have included a kitchen, a pantry, a cellar, four 
bedrooms, a large drawing-room, a lumber room and a library. 
The furniture (in early ’93) was worth not quite £400 ($2,000), 
though much of it was old; the library, which included seventy- 
three books in English (Smollet, Johnson, Adam Smith, Black- 
stone and many others) and forty-two in Italian, was valued at 
£100 ($500). No one can pretend that it was the home of a 
wealthy man, but it was exactly, in rent, situation and furniture, 
what the home of a young lawyer havinga successful career 
would be. 

A few lines further on (upon page 179) I come to another 
characteristic passage: The Dantons, once married, were, says 
Taine, “so poor as to be dependent upon weekly loans of 16s. or 
so, which they borrowed from the wife’s father.” 

Danton had no debts; his affairs were examined upon several 
occasions; upon the reimbursement of his office, upon his death, 
and upon the proving of his estate when it was handed over to his 
sons. He had a well-furnished apartment (Taine knew every 
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item of the furniture) in the centre of a very good quarter; he 
had an excellent library (Taine knew every book) ; he was earning 
from £15 to £20 a week. ‘aine’s average reader cannot know 
any of these facts, yet a knowledge vital to an appreciation of the 
phrase I have quoted. 

To give his statement the true academic look the author adds 
a footnote. As is nearly always the case in this kind of history, 
if we are but at the pains of examining the authorities closely, 
the reference alone is destructive of the assertion based on it. The 
reference is to Madame Roland’s Memoirs; their value in this 
connection is to be judged by the following facts: The memoirs 
were written by a woman of an ardent temper; they were written 
when she was lying under expectation of a violent death; as 
her pen traced these lines she believed (though erroneously) that 
Danton had helped to condemn her; and even so, the 16s. she talks 
of were but mentioned in a bit of gossip and five years old at that. 
This is the sole witness put forward against the mass of docu- 
mentary evidence which Taine has carefully suppressed. 

On the next page (179) no historical fact is mentioned save 
that Danton, when he was angry, swore. Taine is at the pains of 
bringing forward the evidence of Riouffe to this effect. He might 
have spared himself the labor. There is not the slightest doubt 
that Danton swore when he was angry. But on page 180 we come 
upon a statement made with just the same casual ease and of a 
very different order. Danton, we are told, “ congratulated the 
September murderers.” 

When and where did he congratulate them? What authority 
is there for the statement? Taine was very thoroughly acquainted 
with the literature of the history of the revolution; he knew, there- 
fore, that this accusation was unsupported. He knew that when 
it had been challenged, years before he repeated it, it was found 
that no authority for it existed. There is no contemporary wit- 
ness: and out of all the mass of rabid stuff that was written upon 


either side during that great quarrel, not a sentence of hearsay 
even can be quoted in support of the indictment. 

On this occasion, as upon another which I shall cite in a 
moment, it seems to me that the scientific school of history has not 
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done its best. There was room for some mysterious footnote of 
a learned air which would have referred to a statement of no value 
made many years after the event; but which would have been given 
the illusion of temporary evidence. Such a footnote could easily 
have worn the terrible aspect of scholarship, and would surely 
have confounded the vulgar. As, for example,— 

*“Cote F. wd. 1122. No. Fol. 6.” 


The brief would be the stronger for it. 

We next come (on page 181) to what may be called the capi- 
tal clause of the whole series. ‘‘ Danton,” says Taine, “ took 
money.’ Here is the most important affirmation which these pages 
contain; it is crucial. All historians have seen that this accusation 
was essential, not only to a certain view of Danton’s own charac- 
ter, but to the corresponding view of the whole period. It has 
been carefully discussed—and finally rejected—by every compe- 
tent authority. If Danton be proved venal, the very meaning of 
the period, August, 1792 to September, 1793, will change. Now, 
so far as this analysis is concerned, the point to note is this: that 
the statement is made without a reference to any authority. That 
omission is very remarkable. It is remarkable because, of all the 
falsehoods which were once current in revolutionary history, none 
could on the face of it be backed up by more weighty authority. 

Mirabeau asserts his knowledge that Danton was bribed (let- 
ter to Lamarck of the 1oth March, 1791); so does De Molle- 
ville (I. 354), in a passage that is most positive and detailed. So 
does Lafayette (III. 83-85, IV. 328-330), so does Madame Eliz- 
abeth, so does Brissot (IV. 193-194), so does Madame Roland, so 
do the notes of St. Just. That is a fine array of witnesses, and if I 
may repeat the suggestion of a few pages back, an ingenuous and 
pompous footnote could easily be constructed from such a body of 
accusation, as for example: 


*“Mirab: ‘Letters to Lam,’ March 10, 1791. De Molleville: Mem. I, 354; see 
also Lafayette: Mem. III, 83-85, IV, 328-330; cf. Statement of Madame Elizabeth 
and Madame Roland (Mem. 254-255. Ed. 1864). Also notes of St. Just, “Papiers 
trouves,” etc. Arch. Nat. Vit. 58, etc., etc.” 


Here is a footnote as learned as an apothecary’s bill, and very 
well calculated to convince the modern reader. Why was it not 
added? ‘Taine revelled in such things. They are of the essence 
of scientific history. Why is no such footnote to be found? 
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Simply because, fifteen years before Taine wrote, the legend 
had been blown sky high by the discovery of the document on 
which the whole string of stories reposed. That document was 
found to be the receipt, not for a bribe, but for the reimbursement 
of Danton’s office. Of the original calumny there remained but 
a flavor in the minds of partisans. ‘Taine relied upon that flavor: 
he risked a vague, rapid assertion, was careful not to support it 
by the smallest reference, and passed on. 

The last examples of the method with which we are dealing 
are of less importance in themselves, but are of interest as an 
example of a mancuvre that has become somewhat common as 
scientific history has developed. These examples occur upon pages 
183, 184, 185, 186, and the particular legends they proffer are 
made credible by jumbling together the false assertions with a 
number which are true, some false. The author gives, if he is able, 
his authority for the true ones, and trusts that the false ones will 
pass along with the rest. Thus, in the first example upon page 183, 
we have the following: ‘‘ Danton conducts the revolutionary days, 
the 10th of August, the 2d of September, the 31st May, the 2d 
June.” Here is a list of colorless dates to be read rapidly as a 
whole. The only words of any importance are “ the 2d of Sep- 
tember.” It is intended to assert that Danton was connected with 
the massacres of September, and this falsehood is slipped in among 
three truths, for Danton did conduct and plan the roth of August; 
he did foresee and permit the 31st May and the 2d of June; he 
did not plan nor was he in any way responsible for the 2d of Sep- 
tember :—but, whereas, the true dates refer to armed insurrec- 
tions and occasions of courage, the false one stands for a cold- 
blooded and revolting massacre. So again, in the example on 
page 186, where it is said of Danton in the summer of 1793 that 
“he goes off, enjoys himself, revels, and forgets.’ He did go off. 
He can hardly have enjoyed himself, for he was very ill. He most 
certainly did not revel; and as for forgetting, he was the one 
man in his group who did not forget. He was the one man who 
came back after the summer and organized that powerful attack 
upon the Terror which led him to the scaffold. 

The section ends with page 187. On this page there are but 
four and one-half lines, and they contain no falsehoods. 
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Let us recapitulate and see what we have discovered. Taine 
devoted ten pages to the picture of Danton. In these ten pages he 
tells us: 

(1) That Danton thought of saving the King. 

(2) That before his marriage he was penniless and wander- 
ing in the streets. 

(3) That after his marriage he lived from hand to mouth 
by borrowing small sums from his father-in-law, whereby to keep 
going his wretched household in a poor quarter. 

(4) That he congratulated the September murderers. 

(5) That he took a a large bribe. 

(6) That he organized the massacres of September. 

(7) That he spent the summer of 1793 in the abandonment 
of his public duties and in sensual enjoyment. 

All these assertions are demonstrably false and are known to 
be false by every serious student of the Revolution, but our in- 
terest is not in their mere falsehood; it is in the method by which 


the falsehood is conveyed. We have seen that that method con- - 
sists in the selection of unimportant or worthless evidence and the 


suppression of important or overwhelming evidence upon the 
other side. That it is helped by bamboozling the reader with 
footnotes of an austere appearance; that it further depends upon 
the slipping in of a false statement among a number of true ones, 
upon the casual, rapid and unsupported assertion of debatable or 
disproved accusations, and in general that the whole thing is bound 
up with a sort of pedantic charlatanism. Such history is written for 
a large and general public on the one hand, on the other for men 
who know their subject, but who sympathize too strongly with the 
bias of the author to expose or even to remark his errors. Such 
history is written in the prospect of attaining, and often with the 
object of attaining, a large sale. It depends for that circulation 
upon the flattery of a common prejudice. For its authority it de- 
pends in part upon a parade of the ornaments of its scholarship, 
and in part upon the reiteration of received opinions. It does 
infinite harm. It helps to fix in that accepted chronicle of the past 
which should form an object lesson of contemporary politics an 
erroneous conclusion. Whether this scientific history is at the serv- 
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ice of the reaction against political justice or of the reaction against 
traditional morality (and it is busy in the service of both), it 
teaches men false lessons, and the writers who have lent them- 
selves to such a service warn us against the pursuit of good by 
affording us untrue examples of what will follow that quest. 

I have dealt with but one such writer, and with but a very 
- small part of the bad work he did. It is not difficult in the case of 
many another who has troubled our critical sense by his popularity 
and his assumption so to analyze and to dissect that the most super- 
ficial reader shall at last discover of what stuff his dogmas are 
made. 
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“ON READING” 


GEORG BRANDES 


FEW years ago, several European newspapers advertised 

A for a list of the hundred best books which should be in a 

first-class library. And the answers poured in: the 

Bible and Robinson Crusoe, Homer and Horace, Dante and 

Shakespeare, Holberg and Oehlenschlager, Goethe and Mickie- 

witz, Racine and Pascal, Arany and Petofi, Cervantes and Calde- 

ron, Bjérnson and Ibsen, Tegner and Runeberg, each list charac- 

teristic of the country and the individual taste of the cor- 
respondent. 

It is childish to suppose that a hundred books can be named 
which are the best for each and every one. 

The simplest experience of the world proves that a work of 
great excellence which deeply moves one person leaves another un- 
touched, and that a book which has influenced one strongly in his 
youth loses this influence in later years. There is practically noth- 
ing that everyone can read at every time. 

This is not particularly noticeable, however, for the reason 
that nowadays there are very few people who can read at all, who 
enjoy reading, and gain some advantage from their reading. Out 
of a hundred who are able to read, ninety generally read nothing 
but newspapers, a species of reading which demands no exertion. 
It is also true that most people read without paying any particular 
attention; perhaps they select reading-matter which does not de- 
serve any particular attention. What wonder, then, that they 
forget what they read? Everyone will recollect the frequent re- 
mark: “It is no use talking to me about this book or that book 
—I certainly read them—I believe—some years ago, but I have 
the unfortunate faculty of forgetting everything I read.” Many, 
after all, are not accustomed to understand fully. For instance, 
when young people read books in foreign languages, often they 
do not look up in the dictionary the words they do not under- 
stand; they infer them from the sentence—so they say—that is, 
they understand half, and that is enough for them. 

In cases of productions which, from their nature, are not in- 
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tended to be grasped by the intellect, as, for example, lyric poetry, 
readers generally relinquish beforehand all idea of understanding 
exactly what the author means. An acquaintance of mine, in a 
company of ladies, once tried the experiment of reading aloud 
Goethe’s Gott und die Bayadere, beginning each verse with the 
last line, and reading upwards. The rhymes fell without inter- 
mission, all the melody of the verses was retained—and everyone 
considered charming: 


Sie neigt sich und biegt sich und reicht ihm den Strauss, 
Sie weiss sich so lieblich im Kreise zu tragen, 
Sie riihrt sich, die Zimbeln zum Tanze zu schlagen, 
Und dies ist der Liebe Haus. 


On reflecting a little upon this and similar phenomena, one 
readily finds oneself raising the questions: 

Why should we read? 

What should we read? 

How should we read? 

It is neither superfluous nor idle to raise these questions. I 
had been invited some few times to the home of a family of well- 
to-do people in a good position abroad, a house which took a cer- 
tain standing in the artistic life of a capital city, when it struck 
me one day that I had never seen any book-case or book-shelves 
in the house. In reply to my query, I learnt that they had no 
book-case, nor any books, except two or three that were lying on 
the sitting-room table. ‘“‘ But you read, or have read a good 
deal?”’ L asked. ‘* Oh, yes,” was the answer; % we travel a great 
deal, as you know, and in the course of the year we buy a great 
many books; but we always leave them behind in the net”’ 
(meaning the nets of the railway carriages). And, by way of 
explanation: ‘‘ You see, one never reads a book more than once.”’ 

I should have caused great astonishment had I replied that in 
this domain—perhaps in this alone—it is regarded as a change- 
less rule that one reading counts for nothing, and that he who re- 
stricts himself to one reading of a good book can know little about 
it. I have frequently read the books I value more than ten times; 
indeed, in some cases I could not possibly say how many times I 
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have read them. You do not really know a book until you know 
it almost by heart. 

It is a good thing, too, if you have the means, to own your 
book. There are people who do not own any books, although 
they have the means. I was once invited, abroad, to the house of 
a rich Art Mecenas, a man whose Art collections are worth con- 
siderably over a million, and when I had seen his paintings I said: 
‘“ Now I should like to see the books. Where are they?” He 
replied, somewhat irritably, “‘ I do not collect books.” He had 
none. 

There are people who are content with the provision afforded 
them by circulating libraries—a sorry method at the best. It is a 
sure sign of failing culture and poor taste when at every watering- 
place in a great country you invariably see ladies in expensive 
clothes, each with a greasy library novel in her hand. These la- 
dies would be ashamed to borrow a dress, or wear clothes that any 
one else had worn, but they economize in book-buying. Thus 
they read one novel after another and the last supplants all knowl- 
edge of the preceding ones. 

The man who replied: ‘I do not collect books” saw no 
necessity for reading. He belonged to the wealthy bourgeois 
class, and men of that class rarely have the time and the concen- 
tration for reading anything but newspapers. Outside the ranks 
of scholars, a strong and passionate love for reading is felt, in the 
main, only by those who have neither time nor means for it, the 
lower middle classes, artisans and workmen. Among these latter 
there is still to be found that thirst for education which distin- 
guished the wealthy bourgeois classes a hundred years ago, but 
which was so quickly slaked. 

Why should we read? is therefore the question that first re- 
quires an answer. I do not overestimate the knowledge that can 
be acquired through reading. In many cases it is necessarily only 
a poor apology for direct knowledge of the world and of life. It 
is of more use to travel widely than to read detailed and compre- 
hensive descriptions of travels. You learn to know men better 
by observing them in real life than by investigating them in books. 
I will go still further and say that sculptures, paintings and draw- 
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ings, when they are the work of the greatest artists, are profoundly 
more instructive than the greater number of books. Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Velasquez, and Rembrandt have taught me more 
concerning humanity than whole libraries of books. 

Books can at best present only a theory. A doctor must study 
his case; he cannot obtain all of his knowledge by reading, and 
neither can books teach us anything unless we also learn from life. 
If we have no knowledge of mankind, we cannot even enjoy a 
novel. We are not in a position to judge whether it gives a true 
or a false picture of circumstances as they are. 

That this is so, we learn from the many foolish remarks with 
which in the course of the year one hears good books dismissed. 
‘“ Nobody would feel or act like that ’’—is the offhand verdict of 
one or another who has only known a small circle of people, and 
who has never understood anything of what was going on in the 
minds of the persons around him. They term a book poor and 
unreal because it happens to be outside the reality with which they 
are acquainted. ‘Their reality, however, is to actual reality what 
a duck-pond is to the ocean. 

We are not to believe, then, that we can attain to any wisdom 
by devouring books. There are many qualifications necessary, 
merely in order to understand and make one’s own the fraction 
of wisdom that a good book may contain: qualifications derived 
from life. 

But, on the other hand, it is also true that books have certain 
advantages which men have not. 

They set thoughts in motion; men seldom do. They are si- 
lent when they are not interrogated; men are seldom as discreet. 
How often one receives visits from intrusive, troublesome people! 
I have in my study from 7,000 to 8,000 books, which are never a 
trouble to me, often a pleasure. Finally, they are seldom as in- 
ane as people. One would frequently apply to the mass of hu- 
manity these words of Goethe’s: ‘‘ If they were books, I would 
not read them.” 

If I may be permitted an exceedingly trite observation, we 
ought also to read so as to add to our own experiences those of 
other, greater, and more competent men. We ought to read be- 
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cause in science the work and investigation of centuries is pre- 
sented to us in a clear, condensed form, and because in written 
works of art we meet with a peculiar beauty and a beauty-loving 
personality that we can only learn to know in this way. Reading 
can make us keener and more susceptible to what is of value. 

Furthermore, if reading affords no more than innocent enter- 
tainment, it is worth while, in the wearisomeness and monotonous 
exertion of daily life. Pure reading for amusement is by no 
means to be despised—so long as it does amuse. 

Many will add: We should read to become better men and 
women, and consequently they demand that stress should be laid 
upon exhortatory books, at the expense of the rest of literature; 
literature must be moral, and operate morally; books must be ser- 
mons. Far be it from me to deny that one may grow better 
through reading, but that depends chiefly upon how one reads, and 
we have not yet arrived at that question. As a rule, however, we 
may say that nothing in the world improves one less than sermon- 
izing books and conversations; nothing is more wearisome, quite 
apart from the fact that nothing is more inartistic. Just as you 
cannot train by constant scolding, neither can you by everlasting 
preaching. The moral lesson which teaches us most is given only 
by example. And the moralizing book is no example. Everyone 
knows the precepts they were taught in their childhood: not to act 
selfishly, nor think basely; not to lie, nor cheat, nor injure, nor kill. 
We all know them so well that they make no impression upon us, 
even when we see them illustrated in a poetical composition. We 
dare not demand of an author that he should work to make us bet- 
ter: that would be laying too heavy a burden upon him. All that 
we can demand from him is that he work conscientiously, and that 
he have it in him to teach us something. 

Also, we can avoid the books that would debase us. But that 
leads to our second question : 

What should we read? 

What do we read? Newspapers. No one will deny that 
newspaper reading has become a necessity to us all, and that the 
papers rapidly and (occasionally) conscientiously impart knowl- 
edge, though, it is true, of a very scattered kind. Day after day 
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they teach us all sorts of interesting things and point the way to 
much other reading. As soon as we turn out of bed, we cannot 
rest till we are whirled round through Europe, Africa, Asia and 
America. ‘The editor can say, as the ditty has it, ‘I whirl my 
hens six or seven times round.” And at the same time, he fills 
up his readers with the news of the day, often as interesting as 
that Mr. J. Jensen, the bill-broker, is staying in the country at 
Ordrup, or that Mr. P. Larsen, the painter, is spending the Sum- 
mer in the district of Horn. 

We have, moreover, a desire to see our opinions, which are 
sometimes little else than prejudices instilled into us by others, ex- 
pressed and advocated in print better than we ourselves should 
be capable of doing. The foolish newspapers’ foolish readers re- 
quire, moreover, to be crammed with all sorts of private scandal, 
partly that they may see those politicians or literary men who are 
independent in their views, and consequently unpopular, properly 
crushed. ‘This last is a peculiarly Danish relaxation. The ac- 
knowledged good-nature of the Danish people is counterbalanced 
by an extraordinarily pronounced petty malice. As other nations 
enjoy bull-fights, cock-fights, and boxers’ bleeding noses, so the 
Danish public take delight in every sort of private persecution and 
private scandal published in their press. 

There are only two things one would wish for newspaper 
readers: that they should be able to read their favorite paper with 
some criticism and that they should not be so satisfied with this 
kind of reading that they become incapable of any other. At the 
beginning of this article I set about replying to the opinion that 
there ought to be a certain definite number of books which can be 
designated as the best for everyone. 

There is one book of books that is generally regarded as the 
most suitable of all for general and constant reading, the very best 
book: this is the Bible. Few books, however, prove so conclu- 
sively as does this that the bulk of mankind cannot read at all. 
The so-called Old Testament comprises, as is well known, all that 
is left to us of the ancient Hebrew literature of a period of 800 
vears, together with some few books in Greek. It includes writ- 
ings of the most various value and the most various origin, which 
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have come down to us with text edited comparatively recently, 
often corrupt and marred in addition by endless copying, writings 
ascribed as a rule to men who never wrote them, nearly all diffi- 
cult to understand, and demanding extensive historical knowledge 
in order to be read with the smallest profit. 

Certain of the books of the Old Testament, like the collection 
which bears the name of Isaiah, contain some of the sublimest 
poetry of antiquity that is extant, a witness to the purest craving 
for righteousness, to the highest religious development which was 
to be found on earth at that time (750 to 500 years before our 
era). Others, as for example the Chronicles, are of less value, 
and are not strictly accurate in their accounts. 

There is much evidence that such reading confuses men’s 
minds. But if the acknowledged “ best” book cannot be called 
good for everyone, then how much less the classics! In the ma- 
jority of well-to-do homes the so-called classical works are to be 
found in every book-case. But it is surprisingly true that they 
stand there principally for show; they are seldom or never read 
and give but little pleasure when they are read, because it is a 
mere chance whether they are understood. ‘The classical writers 
wrote for an earlier generation, and consequently contain as a rule 
something that is alien to the rising generation. For this reason 
it is perhaps best to begin with the books which have been written 
for those now living. Young people will quite understand these, 
and they will prepare the way for the great writers of the past. 
Again, the classics not infrequently stand upon the book-shelves 
as involuntary witnesses to their owner’s lack of individuality. As 
a rule, he has had no personal affection for them, and consequently 
posssesses only what his social position requires. It is true that 
in this way he will often have good books. But the credit of the 
selection will only in a very small measure be his own; and the 
good books will generally be of the past, rarely those of the 
present. 

The average man is inimically inclined to new thoughts and 
new forms. In their lifetime—if they do not live to be very old 
—geniuses always have the majority against them. It is not at all 
surprising that they live and die unrecognized; the amazing thing 
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is that they occasionally are recognized. ‘This is partly due to the 
fact that what is truly excellent operates with a wonderfully com- 
pelling force. ‘I he good, in the mass, has a corrosive action upon 
the mediocre; it eats its way through. There are a few—con- 
noisseurs, judges of art—who proclaim the worth of the good 
books so loud and so long that they frighten the snobbish into the 
fear of being called stupid, if they scoff any longer, and act in a 
regularly hypnotic manner on the people, so that the latter believe 
they think the good, good, and in time familiarize themselves 
with it. 

It is of course right to aim at a common, solid educational 
basis, to put into a child’s hands adventures, Robinson Crusoe, 
the Odyssey, to let a boy or a girl read Walter Scott, and a young 
man make acquaintance with Falstaff and Don Quixote; young 
people of both sexes soon learn to know what is accessible to them 
of Shakespeare and Goethe. In the same way it would be un- 
natural to let a Danish boy or girl grow up without some knowl- 
edge of the chief writers of their own country. The man or 
woman who does not know Jeppe paa Bjerget and Erasmus Mon- 
tanus is outside his fellow-countrymen’s pale of culture. 

It is, however, a sign of lack of individuality that so few 
people have favorite authors and favorite books that lie a little off 
the beaten track. Occasionally it happens. The English histo- 
rian, Gibbon, for instance, is no longer generally read. Yet I 
know a German painter and poet who has read with enjoyment, 
not once, but many times, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Gibbon’s wide vision, great intellectual freedom, and ex- 
traordinary descriptive power give his work lasting value, and 
to this reader Gibbon is the master of historical writing. 

In Denmark, Christian Zahrtmann, the painter, has read Leo- 
nora Christina’s Jammersminde for years, over and over again, 
with such absorption that the book has grown to be part of him, 
and has given birth to a long series of original and important pic- 
tures. We ought to read what is of most value to us, as he has 
read that book. There is unfortunately so little forcible origi- 
nality and singularity amongst us. 

But, you will ask, how am I to find the good books which will 
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appeal directly to me? It is as difficult to indicate an infallible 
method of finding such books as of meeting the people whom you 
should know for your own pleasure and advantage. All that is 
possible is to warn against the methods which do not lead to 
that end. 

There are people who think it is not necessary that they should 
read books themselves, because they can get their information in 
other ways. Many prefer a general survey of everything, and 
believe they see most when they see most widely, and seize eager 
hold of that class of book which begins with the creation of the 
world and ends with our own day, the so-called literary histories 
of the world. 

This is exactly the class of book which does most harm. No 
one man is capable of writing them, and, as they are written, they 
are far more likely to stupefy than to instruct. The author of 
such a literary history of the world speaks familiarly of books 
written in half a hundred languages, with which it would not be 
possible for him to be more than slightly acquainted. If he had 
begun to read before he was born, and had never done anything 
else, never enjoyed life, never slept, never eaten nor drunk, but 
only read, until he published his book, he would not have had 
time to read more than a very small portion of the books he 
mentions and criticises. He can only know most imperfectly him- 
self that which he wishes to impart to others and his teaching 
will be like his knowledge. 

A book which is really to instruct must embrace either a single 
country, or a short, definite period. One might almost say: the 
shorter the period, the better. The comparative narrowness of 
the subject does not render the book narrow. What is great and 
comprehensive is only produced by greatness of treatment, by 
the author’s comprehensive vision, not by his endeavor to cover 
an immense field. The infinite is not immensely much; it arises 
from the symbolic treatment of detail. A naturalist can discuss 
an insect in such a manner as to reveal an insight into the universe. 
In the same way, the great writer will always treat his subject 
symbolically. Even when he is writing about a short period or 
an individual, through his description of the subject, his explana- 
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tion of the subject, and his criticism of the subject—there are al- 
ways these three themes—he will reveal the laws of all progress 
and of all intellectual activity. 

Eschew, therefore, immense general surveys! Replace them 
by an encyclopedia! An encyclopedia does not pretend to be in- 
dividual. It pretends no more than to contain dry information, 
preferably correct, about men and books. 

There is nowadays a superstition in favor of so-called general 
education—a word I am a little afraid of. We read in order to 
obtain a general education, but our reading easily becomes so 
general that there is no education in it. We read, now about 
whales, now about the Congo State, now about the drama, now 
about teeth, now about socialism in Bavaria, now about popular 
ballads in Servia, now about the 1830 Revolution—a heterogene- 
ous collection of facts—and we consider ourselves generally 
educated. 

Everyone who can do anything, can do something in particu- 
lar. From the particular, windows open out into the general. 
There are far fewer roads that lead from the purely general to 
special knowledge. So if the question be asked: What should we 
read? I would reply: Better by far read ten books about one 
thing or about one man than a hundred books about a hundred 
different things! 

Suppose that one wanted to try to learn something about Eng- 
lish parliamentary proceedings; would there be any sense in taking 
up Hansard, that is, the collected stenographic reports of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and trying to read them through for some 
decennaries or more? The man who did so would certainly be 
driven almost mad. 

I was very much interested at one time in the English poli- 
tician and novelist Lord Beaconsfield; at the outset, in that par- 
ticular man only. I began by reading what he had written in 
the way of novels and tales, and afterwards followed up the his- 
tory of his public life. I thus came also to his political speeches 
in parliament. And as my interest had a centre, all these speeches 
about subjects that would not otherwise have engaged my atten- 
tion enthralled me, and not his speeches only, but all the speeches 
made by his colleagues, and especially by his enemies and oppo- 
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nents. He had enemies in plenty, each with his own individuality. 
These individualities interested me in a degree, because the man 
with whom they quarreled interested me greatly, and in this way 
a considerable period of English political history, which would 
etherwise have been rather out of my way became exceedingly at- 
tractive to me. 

Therefore, as soon as a person or a thing interests my reader, 
my advice is: seize it, absorb yourself in it. You will learn a 
thousand times more by so doing than by absorbing yourself in a 
thousand things and people. The object widens before your gaze, 
and gradually expands to a whole horizon. But never begin with 
the horizon; you will know nothing of what you see. 

After all, the real importance lies, not in the book, but in the 
way in which it is read. I do not, of course, mean to say that 
there are not numbers of poor books which it is a waste of time 
to have anything to do with. People warn, and justly, against 
dangerous books, and occasionally the books designated as danger- 
ous really are so. But these dangerous books are not only those 
which speculate in the youthful reader’s sensual impulses, or ap- 
peal to his idleness and frivolity, but they are likewise those that 
represent base and low things as admirable, or disseminate preju- 
dices, and place liberal-mindedness, or the pursuit of freedom, in 
a hateful light. 

Useful or baneful, dangerous or safe, we are dealing with 
relative conceptions. Books which give a childish, and thus an 
erroneous picture of human nature (such, for instance, as Inge- 
mann’s historical novels), may possibly be placed without any 
great danger in the hands of children of from ten to twelve years 
of age; older children, they may easily harm. Generally speak- 
ing, books which contain no nutritive matter for grown-up people, 
may very well contain aliment and entertainment for children. 
And on the other hand, there are numbers of books written with 
no objectionable intention which describe circumstances, vices, and 
conflicts between passions and duties, which it would be in the 
highest degree unwise to place in the hands of undeveloped read- 
ers, although this does not in any way lessen their value or 
render them less calculated to be read by those whose minds are 
more mature and whose opinions are fixed. 
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Next to the dangerous books are the wearisome books, and it 
is a sorry superstition that leads people involuntarily to cherish a 
certain respect for the earnestness and erudition that weary them. 
Wearisome books discourage people from acquiring knowledge. 

Histories, for example, are often frightfully wearisome; but 
how many patient people keep on reading them because they re- 
gard it as a sort of duty! Do not waste your time and energies 
over what is dry as dust, unless, as a specialist, you are seeking 
for information! History is, and ought to be, the most interest- 
ing of all subjects. In my opinion, it is far more interesting to 
hear something about real men and women than fictitious ones, 
even if the latter were drawn from life. But historians some- 
times take too little pains, and describe men merely from the out- 
side, without first seeking to acquire that intimate personal know}- 
edge which enables an author to understand the character and 
motives of his hero. 

I was sitting, one evening, in a German university town, by the 
side of a little Professor of History, who informed me that he 
was at work on a book upon Bothwell, the wild Scottish Earl, 
Mary Stuart’s lover, Darnley’s murderer. I exclaimed involun- 
tarily, with a glance at him: ‘It must be very difficult for you 
(I meant: for you) to enter into his feelings.” ‘‘ There is not the 
slightest occasion,” he answered. ‘I have all the documents.” 
After a score of years, I still remember this reply, it made so deep 
an impression upon me. The documents were there, but not the 
breath of life, none of the individuality of the author. 

Read, in comparison, such books as Carlyle’s Cromwell and 
the first volume of his Frederick the Great, or Michelet’s History 
of France and Mommsen’s Roman History. Here, on each page, 
the characters are alive and seem coming forward to meet us. 
The question, therefore, What should we read, brings us immedi- 
ately to the companion question: 

How should we read? 

Young girls sometimes make use of the expression: ‘‘ Reading 
books to read one’s self.” They prefer the book which presents 
some resemblance to their own experiences and circumstances. It 
is true that we can never understand except through ourselves. 
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Still, when we want to understand a book, it is not our aim to 
find ourselves in that book, but to grasp clearly the meaning the 
author has sought to convey through the characters which he 
presents. 

We reach through the book to the soul that created it. And 
when we have learned as much as this of the author, we often 
wish to read more of his works. We suspect that there is some 
connection between the different things he has written, and by 
reading them connectedly we understand them and him better. 

Take, for instance, Henrik Ibsen’s tragedy, Gengangere 
(Ghosts). When Gengangere was published, this earnest and 
profound play was almost unanimously rejected as an immoral 
publication. Ibsen’s next work, En Folkefjende (An Enemy of 
the People), describes, as is well known, the ill-treatment received 
by a doctor in a little seaside town, when he points out the fact 
that the bathing-water is contaminated. The town does not want 
such a report spread; it is not willing to incur the necessary ex- 
pensive reparation, but elects instead to abuse the doctor, treating 
him as if he, and not the water, were the contaminating element. 


’ The play was an answer to the reception given to Gengangere, 


and, when we perceive this fact, we read it in a new light. We 
ought, then, preferably to read so as to comprehend the connec- 
tion between an aythor’s books. 

Further, it is well to read in such a manner as to perceive 
the connection between his books and those of the men who have 
influenced him, or whom he influences. Pause a moment over 
Folkefjenden, and recollect the stress laid in that upon the ma- 
jority who, as a majority, are almost always in the wrong, against 
the emancipated individual, in the right: recollect the concluding 
reply about the strength that comes from.standing alone. If 
the reader, struck by the force and singularity of these thoughts, 
were to trace whether they had previously been enunciated in 
Scandinavian books, he would find them expressed with quite 
fundamental energy throughout the writings of Sdren Kierke- 
gaard, and he would discern a connection between Norwegian and 
Danish literature and observe how an influence from one coun- 
try was asserting itself in the other. Thus, by careful reading, 
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we reach, through the book, to the man behind it, to the great in- 
tellectual cohesion in which he stands, and to the influence which 
he, in his turn, exerts. 

Still, this mode of reading is not for everyone. Only those 
who are critically inclined pursue it. On the other hand, everyone 
can read in such a manner as to deduce the moral lesson contained 
in what they read. 

I said above: We are not to believe that we become better 
by mere reading, nor are we to demand that an author should 
improve us by moralizing. We ought, nevertheless, to read in 
such a manner that we appropriate from what we have read the 
moral lesson that lies hidden behind it. 

I will select as an instance the siege and surrender of Soissons, 
on March 3, 1814. 

After the battle of Leipzig, Napoleon’s position was as fol- 
lows: He had from sixty to seventy thousand men under arms, 
exhausted, broken-down troops, the majority of them mere chil- 
dren. Opposed to them were three hundred thousand men, hardy 
and victorious soldiers. His generals were marching into France 
in disorder. What does Napoleon do? He hastens wherever 
the danger is greatest, reassures his troops, hurls them against the 
invading enemy, wins a victory at Brienne, and at La Rothiere, 
one to four, sometimes one to five. But he dares not attack such 
superior numbers; like a beast of prey, crouching ready to spring, 
he awaits some favorable chance, some mistake, which he is con- 
vinced the enemy will yet commit. 

The mistake is made; Bliicher and Schwarzenberg advance 
separately. Napoleon flings himself upon Blicher, defeats him 
four days in succession, next falls upon Schwarzenberg, puts him 
to flight, rejects offers of peace, because the enemy will not con- 
cede France her natural boundaries, and hastens after Bliicher 
again, to crush him completely and re-establish his own power. 

Then suddenly everything is changed: the little fortress of 
Soissons, which prevented Bliicher and Schwarzenberg from com- 
bining their forces afresh, surrenders at the decisive moment. 
“ Bliicher’s defeat,” says Thiers, ‘‘ was as certain as anything in a 
war can be. For the first time in this campaign not only the 
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strategic, but also the numerical superiority, were on Napoleon’s 
side. . . . What was it that was able thus to overthrow circum- 
stances and fortune? A weak man, who, without being either a 
traitor or a coward, or even a poor officer, allowed himself to be 
terrified by the enemy’s threats. Thus was consummated the most 
baleful event in our history, next to that which occurred the fol- 
lowing year, between Wavre and Waterloo.” 

Read the story in the best modern presentment of it, Henri 
Houssaye’s book, 1814: 

The fortress of Soissons had always been regarded as an im- 
portant strategic point. But before 1814 no one had thought of 
putting it in a state of defence. Who thought of an invasion of 
France! The outworks were in ruins. Repairs were set on foot, 
and the command given over to Governor-General Moreau (no 
relation of the celebrated Moreau). The garrison consisted of a 
handful of men, 700 Poles, broken-hearted, because they saw their 
country’s cause lost, but despite this unswervingly attached to Na- 
poleon; 140 gunners of the Old Guard, and 80 cavalry. The 
place was equipped with twenty light cannon. 

There were, therefore, in all, between g00 and 1,000 men. 
Without the fortress stood 50,000 men, the Russians under Winz- 
ingenrode, the Prussians under Bliicher, and an artillery corps 
with 40 heavy cannon. The cannonade began on March 2, at 
11 o'clock in the morning. By 12 o'clock the gun-carriages had 
been shot away from several of the fortress cannon, and a number 
of the men disabled. At 3 o’clock the Russian column made an 
assault. It was repulsed by 300 Poles under Colonel Koszynski. 
That day the little garrison had 23 killed and 123 wounded. 

In the meantime the two allied generals were hearing a steady 
cannonade in the direction of Qureq and were growing uneasy. 
After twelve hours’ bombardment, they had still been unable to 
make a breach. It might possibly require twelve or even thirty- 
six hours yet, and they had not the time to spare. They were 
only a day’s march in front of Napoleon, and he was following at 
their heels. 

Bliicher sent Captain Mertens to parley. When Moreau 
found that he was talking of the surrender of the fortress, he 
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broke off the discussion, but instead of dismissing the captain with- 
out further ado, he replied that he could not enter into verbal 
proposals with an officer who had not brought written authority 
with him. An hour later, Mertens was in the town again with a 
letter. An energetic officer would not have heard the parlemen- 
taire a second time; the condition of the fortress was not desper- 
ate. Moreau could have taken advantage of the night to repair 
the damage he had sustained. 

Like a clever diplomatist, Mertens exhausted himself in com- 
pliments upon the courage of the garrison and the Governor, re- 
minded Moreau of the inadequacy of his troops, and the strength 
of the allies, 50 to 1; it was a great responsibility, for the sake of a 
useless resistance, to expose the town to being taken by storm, and 
as a result pillaged and burnt.—Moreau responded with the ex- 
pression that he would let himself be buried under the ruins of his 
walls. But Mertens, who read his uncertainty, did not allow him- 
self to be overawed, and represented to him that, after an honor- 
able capitulation, he would be at liberty to join the imperial army. 

He appealed to the weak man’s sense of duty, by saying that 
in one or two, or three days at most, Soissons would be compelled 
to surrender in any case; those of the soldiers who survived the 
assault would then become prisoners of war, and the inhabitants 
of the town would be exposed to the horrors of pillage. Now 
the garrison might march out free. 

Nothing more was required of Moreau than to obey his or- 
ders. The regulations prescribed, ““ Make use of every means 
of defence, be deaf to intelligence communicated by the enemy, 
and be as proof against their whispers as against their attacks.” 
Further, they read: ‘‘ The Governor of a fortress must remem- 
ber that he is defending one of the bulwarks of the Empire, and 
that his surrender one single day before the time may be attended 
with the most important consequences for the defence of the state 
and the safety of the army.” 

Moreau had several times shown himself to be a brave man. 
Men did not attain to the rank of general under Napoleon with- 
out proof of courage. But he was not heroical; doubtless he re- 
garded the Emperor’s cause as lost, as did most of the generals. 
He did not wish to sacrifice himself uselessly. 
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He summoned a council of war. There were shown to be 
still 3,000 gun-charges left and 200,000 cartridges. The votes 
were divided, but nevertheless the wish to continue the defence tri- 
umphed. Scarcely, however, had the council dispersed than an- 
other parlementaire arrived with a letter in which the words as- 
sault, pillage and hew down occurred with disquieting and terrify- 
ing effect. A fresh council of war met, and yielded; the Polish 
colonel was the only one who advocated resistance, but being a 
foreigner he had no vote. 

Moreau then took the parlementaire aside, and agreed to the 
capitulation, on condition that the town should have no contribu- 
tion levied upon it, and that the garrison should be allowed to 
march out with their arms and baggage. The enemy agreed. 
The Governor’s orders, however, said: ‘‘ When the council has 
been heard, the Governor of a fortress must decide alone and on 
his own responsibility. He must follow the firmest and most in- 
trepid counsel that is not absolutely impracticable.” 

Day broke. The constant coming and going of the ambassa- 
dors, the cessation of the firing, the frightful stillness, like the si- 
lence in a room where someone is dying, made the troops begin to 
teel uneasy. Were they to lay down their arms after having de- | 
fended themselves so well? Misgivings increased. Murmurings 
went through the ranks, thé indignation of the inhabitants min- 
gling with that of the soldiers. The words coward and traitor 
were linked with Moreau’s name. 

It was 9 o’clock in the morning. Suddenly a deafening can- 
nonade in the direction of Qurcq was heard. All start at the 
sound. Then follows an explosion of hope and resentment in 
the cry: “It is the Emperor’s cannon! The Emperor is com- 
ing! C’est le canon de ?Empereur!” the shout that during the 
whole war had been the signal for fresh courage among the 
French and which struck terror to the hearts of the enemy. It 
might be possible to stand against Napoleon’s generals, but they 
trembled before the approach of the man himself. 

On every side the cry arose: Tear the capitulation to pieces, 
the Emperor is coming! The dispute was still unsettled as to 
how many cannon the French might take with them, two or more. 
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The altercation grew hot. Then General Woronzof said in Rus- 
sian to Lowenstern: ‘“‘ Let them take all their artillery with 
them, and mine too, so long as they vacate the fortress and go! ”’ 

The document was scarcely signed when the sound of the can- 
nonade was distinctly heard near at hand. Moreau grew pale; 
he seized Lowenstern by the arm, and said: ‘“ You have tricked 
me. The firing is coming nearer. It is Bliicher who is fleeing. 
Had I not surrendered the Emperor would have driven Blicher 
into the Aisne. He will have me shot. I am lost.” 

Napoleon pardoned him: but there is evidence to show that if 
the Governor had not capitulated then, orders had been given 
to raise the siege the next day. 

There was a saying in France at that time that a man should 
always fire his last shot, because it might be the one to kill the 
enemy. Moreau did not fire it. Had he done so, according to 
all human calculation, the enemies of France would have been 
beaten, and the Europe of to-day might have been different. 

I know no story more suggestive, or more profound, than this 
of the siege of Soissons. I know nothing more moral. 

There is no need to raise the objection that it is exceedingly 
uncertain whether, if Napoleon had beaten the Russians, Prus- 
sians, and Austrians in 1814 he would not still have been ruined 
by some later combination of circumstances. It is quite as pos- 
sible that he would have held out. He had become a different 
man; he was no longer swayed by ambitious dreams alone. All 
the greatness in him had been developed as it had never been 
before. 

Let us allow this concession for a moment; the case then be- 
comes greater and more important. We will suppose it thus: 
If Soissons had been held, Europe would have been spared fifteen 
years of terrible reaction. The fate of Europe was hanging on a 
thread. And it was snapped, not by cowardice or treachery, not 
by terrible privation, in presence of which all better men are at 
their post, but by loyal, honorable small-mindedness. In this story 
we have the psychology of honorable small-mindedness. 

You feel it coming, step by step. There are reasons galore 
for not doing the only thing that ought to be done. 
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You are 800 against 50,000. Is that a reason? You have 
fought bravely the whole day through against tremendous odds. 
Is that a reason? In any case you can only hold out a very short 
time. Is that a reason? By remaining firm you are hazarding 
the welfare of countless human beings. ‘That is, by being small- 
minded, you may, possibly, probably, save the lives of worthy 
men. By yielding now you hope to be able to prove yourself a 
hero another time. As if these were reasons! 

This is the task you dare not shirk. This is the higher com- 
mand, which must be unconditionally obeyed. This is the will of 
Cesar, the Cesar unto whom we must all render what is his own. 
This is Rhodes: we must dance here. ‘This is the spot in the uni- 
verse upon which the decision depends. 

And none of us can ever know whether the spot whereon we 
stand may not be such a turning point, whence interminable 
threads start in all directions. We donot know. The only thing 
that we do know is that now is the time to be a man, and not a 
weakling, a Governor, not a capitulant. And if we do not stand 
firm, if with the greatest respect for the circumstances, we yield, 
and in the most honorable manner in the world, with drums beat- 
ing, and trumpets sounding, we sign the capitulation, . . . close 
at hand we will hear the Emperor’s guns thundering loudly, and 
we shall feel ourselves rejected and lost, worthy of a wretch’s 
death. 

When we read so that we personally assimilate what we have 
read, we feel thac this is the central point in the course of circum- 
stances, in the origin of actions, the central point of character, 
the central point of will, the central point of passion, the Archimid- 
ean spot whence the earth can be moved—the nerve of events and 
even of history lies bared before our eyes. 

Why should we read, then? To increase our knowledge, di- 
vest ourselves of prejudices, and in an ever greater degree be- 
come personalities. What should we read? The books that at- 
tract us and hold us fast, because they are exactly suited to us. 
These books are the good books for us. 

Someone asked a friend of mine: ‘‘ What kind of books do 
you prefer?—romantic, naturalistic, allegorical?” “ Good 
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books,” he answered, and it was an excellent reply; for there is 
nothing more stupid than to stick to rubrics. That book is good 
for me, which develops me. 

How ought we to read these books? First, with affection; 
next, with criticism, further, if possible, so that our reading has 
a central point, from which we may guess or descry a connection, 
and, lastly, with the aim of fully understanding and making our 
own the moral lesson to be found in every event narrated. 

A whole world can thus open itself out for us in a single book. 
Through it we can become acquainted with some parts of human 
nature, wherein. we recognize not only ourselves, changeable and 
rich in alterations and transformations, but we find the unchange- 
able being and eternal laws of Nature. Lastly, if we read atten- 
tively, we are able to grow morally, in so far as we vividly feel 
what ought to be done and what ought to be left undone. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
C. H. TOY 


HE human desire for certainty and stability expresses 
itself most vigorously in the sphere of religion. Or- 
ganized social religion undertakes to announce the 
nature of God and of His government of the world, to 
expound His will and to set forth the means by which His 
favor is to be secured in this world and the next. On 
these points it allows no appeal from its decision; if a section of 
society protests against the current religious scheme, it straightway 
proceeds to set up a scheme not less absolute than the other. So 
momentous a system naturally tends to draw under its dominion 
the whole of life. Though ethics is entirely distinct in origin and 
content from religion, yet, as the two are in practice always closely 
united, religion adopts ethics, gives it supernatural sanction, and 
comes to regard itself as its creator and guardian. In like manner 
it assumes control of all social facts that bear on the moral life 
or the general well-being of society: it undertakes to fix the laws 
regulating the family, and to determine the relation between capi- 
tal and labor; it enters the political arena, and decides questions 
as to the best form of government, the relation of civil government 
to the Church and the duty of the citizen to his government. As 
the self-appointed guardian of sacred books, it assumes the right 
to decide on the conclusions of science (including philosophy), so 
far as these bear on the statements of such books. 

Absolutism makes for external unity and peace. A wise, just 
and benevolent political despot would be in this regard a great 
boon to the world. If all the world were to accept one form of re- 
ligion, men would be saved much apprehension, heart-burning and 
strife. On the other hand, despotism, even when pure-minded and 
just, would seem to crush thought—a despot, even if divine, can 
hardly be conceived of as securing freewill among men. But man 
insists on freedom, and thus a conflict between it and absolutism, 
or, better stated, the effort to harmonize the two, is inevitable. A 
large part of the external history of modern religion deals with 
trials of strength between the two demands. 
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In the ancient world there was small opportunity for a conflict 
between the two: church and state were one, and the social and 
scientific questions of to-day had hardly taken shape. It was 
the state that was the absolute body; the national religion was re- 
garded as part of the national life, and deviations from the tra- 
ditional cult were treated as offences against the established order; 
social sins were condemned by religious teachers, but in the name 
of the moral sense of the community, which was held to have 
divine sanction. The opposition of the Hebrew prophets to for- 
eign cults was primarily a nationalist movement, though it had 
doubtless an ethical side; in their denunciation of the oppression 
of the poor by the rich and of other social faults they were the 
mouthpiece of the whole body of thinking men of the time—they 
were not socialists (as Renan maintained), but simply moral 
teachers who, of course, identified their morality with the will of 
God; but Elisha willingly catled in the aid of such a ruffian as 
Jehu to put down the Tyrian cult that Jezebel had introduced. 
In Greece and Rome also addiction to a foreign cult was an offence 
against the state: such was the charge against Socrates, and such 
was the ground on which the early Roman emperors persecuted the 
Christians. 

In all these cases the religion of the land claimed abso- 
lute obedience from the citizens—there was clash between 
native and foreign faiths—but the conditions of the time did not 
permit a conflict between religion and science. This sort of su- 
premacy of the national cult was found in ancient Egypt and 
Persia, and in India and China. The simplicity of the religious 
condition in Egypt is illustrated by the attempt of King Amen- 
hotep to establish the worship of the disk of the sun: the King’s 
authority was able to make the change he desired, but soon after 
his death the old situation was restored without a struggle. In 
India Buddhism arose as a development out of Brahmanism, main- 
tained itself somewhat over a thousand years, and then quietly left 
its native land. The fortunes of Zoroastrianism in Persia were 
political, and China has no native religious history except the 
noiseless native movement that has been produced by the spread 
of intellectual and moral culture. 
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Such was the case with all religious organizations in the period 
when as yet their dogmas had not been brought face to face with 
the formulations of philosophy and the physical and social sci- 
ences. It was otherwise when Christianity and Islam entered the 
field—religions with sacred books that were held to state or to in- 
volve definite schemes of the world. The homes of these religions 
were in regions that after a while felt the influence of Greek philos- 
ophy, and the dogmas of this philosophy were in some points not 
in accord with the accepted interpretation of these books, held to 
be divinely inspired, and therefore absolutely authoritative. 

The first conflict between the two authorities took place in the 
Moslem world. Greek philosophy touched Islam in Damascus in 
the seventh and eighth centuries of our era, and was afterwards 
zealously cultivated under the Abbassides, especially from the 
ninth century onward. By the philosophic or rationalist party 
(the Motazelites) the Koran was so interpreted as to eliminate 
anthropomorphic representations of the deity and to emphasize the 
freedom of the human will. Against this interpretation the ortho- 
dox majority protested vigorously. The contest continued for 
some time, first one party and then the other having the support of 
the civil government, neither yielding to the other in violence; one 
of the heroic episodes of the time is the calm courage and patient 
endurance of the eminent orthodox doctor, Ibn Hanbal (in the 
ninth century) under a long-continued series of insults and blows. 
Finally a view meant to harmonize conflicting opinions was put 
forth (by Al-Ashari), and secured quiet for the moment. Prac- 
tically the victory remained with the literalistic or orthodox re- 
ligious position, which was accepted later by Moslem civil and 
religious leaders in Asia, Turkey and Africa; but the study of 
philosophy continued to be carried on, sometimes openly, some- 
times in private. 

In Moslem Spain the career of philosophy was more brilliant 
and effective. The interpretation of Aristotle by Averroes and 
others created a great school; Cordova became the philosophic 
centre of Europe, the resort not only of Moslems, but also of 
Christians. Through Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
Christian theology received a Hellenic coloring, not in such a way 
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as to antagonize accepted dogmas directly, rather so as to pave the 
way for a rationalistic conception of religious doctrine. In Islam 
itself the effect of the Cordova teaching, though great for the 
moment, was not permanent—it ceased in Spain with the fall of 
the Moslem states, and it found no acceptance with Berbers and 
Turks. Its influence on Jewish thought was more important. 
The theology of Maimonides divided the Jewish world for a time 
into two parties, and though here, as in Islam, philosophical in- 
vestigation, at least in organized form, was crushed or repressed, 
Maimonides has continued to be a power, being in some Jewish 
communities, as, for example, in Russia, the only accessible stimu- 
lus to freedom of thought. In general, in Islam and Judaism, 
while the traditional religious conception of the world has main- 
tained its supremacy (except when affected by outside influences), 
there has been a silent and subtle influence of philosophic thought 
on many individuals. 

Neither Moslems nor Jews have formulated theories of official 
religious control of social life. In the case of the Jews this silence 
is accounted for in part by their scattered condition, which involves 
absence of political organization, and by their isolation, which has 
held them aloof from a number of modern problems. Under the 
sway of the Koran the civilization of Arabs, Persians and Turks 
(though these peoples all have capacity for culture) has been 
moulded in recent times on simple old traditional lines, and there 
has been little or no religious or scientific activity. The revolts 
that have occurred against the established orthodoxy illustrate, 
with one exception, the staznancy of the Moslem world. The 
Wahhabite movement of the eighteenth century in Arabia—an 
attempt to return to the primitive simplicity of the Koran—was 
crushed by the Turks and Egyptians as a political force, and now 
maintains itself only in a couple of small and unimportant com- 
munities whose insignificance precludes anything like social or re- 
ligious investigations. 

The great fraternities of North Africa (the Senussi and 
others), reflecting the Berber stolid and gloomy fanaticism, ap- 
pear to have for their object merely to secure a territory in which 
they may retain their customs and practice their religion in peace, 
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away from the approaches of Christian infidels. As for the 
Mahdist revolts that occur from time to time, they are feeble re- 
suscitations of an idea, originally non-Moslem, that has lost its 
hold on all Islamic peoples except a small and ignorant African 
community, and may now be ignored as incapable of anything im- 
portant. The case is different with the Persian reform commonly 
known as ‘‘ Babism,”’ but by its adherents now called the “ religion 
of Behau’llah ’—a highly interesting and significant attempt to 
fourtd an absolute and universal religion, beginning with a nomi- 
nal acceptance of the Koran, and now involving an abandonment 
of Mohammedanism, the creation of new sacred books, and the 
establishment of new social and ethical ideals. It has necessarily 
come into violent conflict with Persian orthodoxy—the authorities 
have undertaken to banish it from Persia, and the head of the 
movement (Behau’llah’s son) is an exile at Acre, living under the 
protection and surveillance of the Turkish government. It re- 
mains to be seen how far the new movement will affect the Moslem 
world. Its fundamental dogma (namely, that its founder is an 
incarnation of God) is offensive to the Mohammedan conception 
of religion; but Persia, outwardly converted to Islam, has always 
cherished its Aryan anti-Semitic ideas, and may show itself hos- 
pitable to this ethically and religiously attractive faith. 

The opposition of the Persian hierarchy is largely the expres- 
sion of conservative complacency and of the unwillingness of a 
ruling class to surrender its prerogatives. In this clash of two 
creeds, both of which claim to be absolutely authoritative, the 
struggle is simply for religious supremacy—there is no formal con- 
demnation, by the state religion, of freedom of thought or of any 
social movement, and there is no formal Babist polemic against 
Islam or any other creed. Yet Babism is, by its nature, absolute 
and exclusive—if its claim be well founded, no other religion is 
worth considering; like Islam and Christianity, it bases its assump- 
tions solely on the person of its founder, and its appeal is to the 
moral and religious sense. Only time can show what its outcome 
will be. 

The most instructive history of modern religious absolutism is 
found in Christianity, the nominal religion of the peoples among 
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whom there is the greatest activity in scientific and social questions. 
At present the Christian world is broken up into a number of sects 
or sections that differ among themselves, for the most part, not in 
fundamentals, but in minor points of doctrine, ritual and organi- 
zation. All the larger bodies—all those that are generally styled 
‘‘ orthodox ’’—accept the Bible as the ultimate religious and ethi- 
cal authority, declare that the eternal salvation of every human 
soul depends on its faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the divine Sa- 
viour, and hold that the Church is the guardian and expounder of 
these divinely given truths. Such a creed carries with it a tremen- 
dous responsibility, a conception of human duty grander and more 
awful than any other in the world. It involves the possession of 
absolute authority—the salvation of mankind is declared to be in 
the hands of the Church, she alone has the saving truth, no com- 
promise is logically possible. This is absolutism of the most terri- 
ble sort, and it is asserted not alone by this or that ecclesiastical 
body, but by all the various divisions of the Christian world, and 
it may be added—though this fact is not important for the present 
discussion—that each of these divisions regards itself as the sole 
possessor of the perfect truth, though in most cases each recognizes 
in the others enough of truth to secure salvation. 

A more important fact is the relaxation of the conditions of sal- 
vation in certain cases—it is held by many in all the churches that 
unavoidable ignorance of the divinely revealed way of salvation 
will be taken into account by the divine mercy, and that there may 
be in non-Christian faiths a saving element of truth. Such convic- 
tions, however, do not modify the obligation of the Church to in- 
sist on the truth committed to her keeping. This truth is conceived 
to be not only religious, but also ethical, and is understood, fur- 
ther, by the Church to include in its domain all matters of human 
belief that are supposed to bear on religion, and consequently to 
carry with it antagonism to all opinions and procedures that are 
held to be opposed to the highest interests of society. The func- 
tions of an absolute Church involve, in fact, knowledge and con- 
trol of the whole of human life, and the administration of its office 


demands the utmost breadth and delicacy. It is proper to inquire 
how the Church is now fulfilling the high duty to which she be- 
lieves herself to be called. 
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One question that has played a great réle in the history of 
Christian states, namely, the relation between church and state, is 
rapidly losing its importance. From the religious absolutist point 
of view the Church, as the greatest of social forces, may claim the 
physical and moral support of the state, whose aid it may invoke 
for the enforcement of all its laws and the realization of all its 
aims. This was the accepted doctrine in Europe for a long time; 
it has sunk now into an attenuated and ineffective tradition. Al- 
most the only tribute paid to the Church by the state is a financial 
one—it is still the custom for the government to grant a subven- 
tion to the clergy and to relieve ministers of religion from the per- 
formance of certain duties that devolve on other citizens; but in 
this case the ground of subvention and relief is not regard for the 
authority of the Church, but the recognition of public service— 
similar favors are shown to non-religious bodies. It is only in 
countries slightly affected by modern ideas that ecclesiastical penal- 
ties are enforced by the civil government. Civil persecution of 
non-orthodox sects exists to-day only in Russia, and hardly there 
when the members of such sects are peaceful. 

The most definite survival of the old absolutism is found in 
the taxation of all citizens to support a form of religion to 
which many of them do not adhere, as in England, for 
example, where, hewever, the procedure is looked on rather as 
an unconstitutional and unjust relic of tradition than as a piece 
of ecclesiastical tyranny. In France the rule of subvention 
for a century past has been equitable, appropriations of money 
being made to religious bodies in proportion to their numbers. 
But France is on the point of abandoning the system of sub- 
ventions, and her example will be followed doubtless by the 
other countries of Europe. There is, also, another side to 
the relation in question—the state may undertake to control the 
Church. In England the highest church officials are appointed by 
the government, and certain points of orthodoxy are decided by a 
non-ecclesiastical court. Thus Bishop Colenso, whose heterodoxy 
was pronounced, was maintained in his official position in spite of 
the protests of the Church, and thus the government, by the ap- 
pointment of a bishop or an archbishop, may color the policy of 
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the Church. Such a turning of the tables cannot but be unwelcome 
to the mass of persons ecclesiastical. There was widespread sym- 
pathy in non-Romanist circles with Leo XIII. when, in the so- 
called ‘‘ Kulturkampf,” he protested against the claim of the Ger- 
man government to control the choice of Roman Catholic bishops. 

The Church is being put on the defensive, and is coming to see 
that a union with the state has its inconveniences. It is moving 
toward the abandonment of its ciaim to state support, and is more 
and more inclined to depend on the voluntary financial aid of its 
adherents. Such is the practice in this country, in which the only 
survival of the old tradition is found in the maintenance of cer- 
tain chaplains by the government. Army and navy chaplains may 
be regarded as belonging in the same category with medical off- 
cers, aS persons, namely, ministering to the well-being of soldiers 
and sailors; it is doubtful, however, whether government support 
of such chaplains is necessary or desirable, since the various re- 
ligious bodies would gladly furnish the money for their main- 
tenance. The case is somewhat different with chaplains of Con- 
gress. Their present mode of appointment involves government 
recognition of a particular religion (Christianity) that is the 
nominal faith of the great majority, but not of the whole of the 
people. This attitude of the government, though illogical, is harm- 
less at present, since it does not seriously offend the moral sense of 
the country; but circumstances may arise that would make it obvi- 
ously unjust. The question has been raised whether it is right for 
our government or for any government to recognize religion, as 
religion, at all, but this question need not be discussed here. 

Quite apart from the official action of governments the various 
religious bodies continue to exert influence on the minds of the 
people through ministers of religion. In the main this influence is 
a healthy, helpful one. Romanist and Russian priests, Protestant 
rectors and pastors are, as a body, sincere and efficient friends and 
guides of the people, comforting them in sorrow, advising and 
aiding them in times of misfortune, and inculcating pure ethical 
principles. In such functions no theory of absolutism is involved. 
There are, of course, exceptions. The power exercised by the 
clergy may be tremendous and may be wrongly used. Where an 
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official person is clothed with the authority of a church, and is be- 
lieved to have in his hands the keys of heaven and hell, he becomes 
an autocrat, and exacts implicit obedience, especially from an ig- 
norant peasantry. The man’s power may then be employed for 
selfish or wicked private ends, or for the furtherance of unwise 
ecclesiastical or other policies. Such cases must be distinguished 
from those in which the aim is merely to inculcate the tenets of a 
church or to carry out its general plans. Where the appeal is 
purely to the moral sense, the Church is acting in a legitimate way 
as moral teacher; where the argument used is based solely on the 
authority of the Church as a divinely founded institution we have 
absolutism with all its possible evils. There is reason to believe 
that the Church is resorting less and less to this latter appeal, 
trusting more and more to moral and scientific considerations. 

The basis of the claim to authority made by all Chris- 
tian churches is the Bible. Though the Bible is held by all ortho- 
dox bodies to be infallible, it cannot be an absolute standard of be- 
lief and conduct unless it be interpreted by an infallible body. By 
logical necessity orthodox churches must assume, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that they have the precise truth of sacred Scripture. To 
maintain such assumption reliance is placed on tradition, or on 
philology, or on both these guides. A practical difficulty arises 
from the fact that the various churches differ in the conclusions 
they draw from Scripture respecting doctrine, ritual, organization 
and life. Every church, it is true, may claim that it is right and 
the others wrong; but practically the absolutist claims of all are 
weakened by these differences of construction cf the norma- 
tive writings. 

Every organization has the right to adopt a body of principles 
and to require its members to accept its beliefs and laws. A church, 
holding the reason for its existence to reside in certain dogmas, 
may reasonably exclude from its communion those who reject these 
dogmas, and such persons must naturally go elsewhere. In many 
cases this is the course pursued by dissidents—hence the number 
of sects, especially in Protestant communities, where the demand 
for individual autonomy often overrides the desire for unity. In 
other cases dissidents prefer to remain in a church and assert the 
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right of individual interpretation of creeds and articles of faith. 
This sort of escape from absolutism is found most frequently in 
the larger organizations, which represent a great mass of general 
culture. In England and Germany divergence from the tradi- 
tional standards is often expressed cuite simply by men high in 
position who quietly assume the rig'* to modify the church doc- 
trines, and, as a rule, are not called to account for their utterances 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. In the Church of Rome there is 
less public protest, but a good deal of private interpretation. Even 
so thoroughly absolutist a dogma as Papal infallibility is by many 
members of the Roman communion explained in such a way as not 
to interfere with a large degree of individual freedom. Yet, with 
all this real laxity in the enforcement of the absolutist theory, our 
churches have not ceased to maintain their claim to authority, not 
only in questions of religious doctrine, but also in many points that 
are held to bear directly or indirectly on the traditional faith of 
Christianity. 

The doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Bible has long 
been regarded as a fundamental Christian tenet—it is afirmed in 
all orthodox creeds and insisted on in all orthodox theological trea- 
tises. ‘The older form of the doctrine was strictly literalistic: an 
old Jewish view held that every Hebrew letter, consonant or 
vowel, was fixed supernaturally, and something equivalent to this 
now obtains in certain Christian circles—sometimes, for example, 
a mystical significance is attached to a Greek preposition or a 
Hebrew verb. More commonly it is held that the Biblical writers 
were divinely guided in such a way that their statements are free 
from error—this may be regarded as the accepted church doctrine. 
But the progress of investigation during the last three centuries, 
and particularly during the last century, has raised doubts as to this 
doctrine in the minds of many who revere and cherish the Bible as 
a noble and inspiring ethical and religious manual. Scholars now 
affirm that the Hebrew text of the Old Testament abounds in er- 
rors, and that uncertainty attaches to various words in the Greek 
text of the New Testament; it is maintained that many of the 
Biblical books are not the work of the men whose names they bear: 
Moses, it is held, was not the author of the Hebrew legislation, 
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nor David of any of our psalms, nor Solomon of Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes and the Song of Songs, nor Isaiah of all the prophecies of 
our book of Isaiah, nor Paul of the Catholic Epistles. Through- 
out the Bible historical and scientific errors have been discovered, 
and certain of its ethical and religious ideas are adjudged to be the 
product of a crude and ignorant age. 

In considering the attitude of the Church toward these results 
of scientific investigation one is struck by the variations of ecclesi- 
astical judgment from time to time. A doctrine or a book con- 
demned in one generation is accepted in the next. This has been 
the fortune of the Copernican system of astronomy and New- 
ton’s “ Principia,” of the theory of evolution and Darwin’s “ Ori- 
gin of Species,” and of other such theories. The rule of Church 
procedure has been to yield after a time to the demands of science. 
This involves a virtual abdication of infallibility, since it involves 
a change in the interpretation of the Bible. Such abdication, how- 
ever, is not admitted by ecclesiastical authorities. The churches, 
while abandoning one old position after another, continue to take 
their stand on some new point that is assailed on purely scientific 
grounds, and to claim absolute authority on such point. To-day 
in the relation between science and the Church the chief point of 
interest is furnished by Biblical criticism. The questions raised 
by astronomy and. geology have become familiar and excite com- 
paratively little attention. 

The critical study of the Bible, pursued with ardor in 
all parts of the Christian world, appears to touch fundamen- 
tal theological opinions more nearly and demands the serious 
consideration of the authorities. In the Roman church steps 
are being taken toward a larger liberty of investigation than 
has heretofore been granted the members of that communion: a 
commission has been appointed to determine how far Biblical re- 
search may be carried, and though the decision, when it appears, 
will doubtless be conservative, yet the appointment of the commis- 
sion is a sign that the church feels the necessity of reconsidering 
her former position; in point of fact many of her scholars and 
students have already adopted the methods and the results of the 
current criticism of the Bible. 
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In England and Germany there has been no official pro- 
nouncement on the critical question—there have been passages- 
at-arms between critics and the conservative parties, but the 
English and German churches, as organized bodies, have held 
themselves aloof from the controversy and tacitly conceded 
the right of Biblical scholars to carry on investigations with- 
out regard to their bearing on church dogmas. This is the 
case with the great Presbyterian churches of Scotland, and to 
some extent with the non-Episcopal churches of England. The 
acquittal of Bishop Colenso (one of the charges against whom 
was the denial of the church doctrine of inspiration) practically 
settled the question of freedom in the English Establishment; if, 
however, the church should be disestablished, the question might 
come up again. The condemnation of Robertson Smith was fol- 
lowed by a reaction that secured wide liberty in the critical field for 
members of the Free Church of Scotland. In this country the 
ecclesiastical movement, though in the same general direction, is 
less marked. Several of the larger religious bodies, notably the 
Presbyterians, the Baptists and the Methodists, have reafirmed 
the conservative position more or less distinctly, and have taken 
measures against dissidents. Yet it is probable that a large sec- 
tion of the clergy of these churches is in sympathy with the new 
idea. Public opinion in the churches is revising the old standards, 
and it is only a question of time when the change of view will find 
expression in official action. Broadly speaking, the Church 
throughout Christendom has given up its claim to define the doc- 
trine of inspiration, and this recession obviously entails serious 
consequences, not to religion, but to church authority. 

Other doctrinal constructions formerly sternly condemned are 
now condoned,or ignored. After fierce struggles the Christian 
Church adopted the doctrine of the Trinity as a constituent part 
of its faith, and any departure from a strictly literal construction 
of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds on this point was regarded 
as infidelity. This is still the official position of all orthodox 
churches. But the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is now openly 
construed in Europe and America by preachers and writers in a 
sense which not long ago would have been stamped as rank her- 
esy. Instead of substantial deity pious men, in full communion 
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with orthodox churches, speak of a divinity of character and aim, 
of moral oneness with the deity, or of a manifestation of God. 
This has long been the case in Germany—Hegel was a recognized 
member of the Prussian Established Church, and a large number 
of German Protestant theologians since his time have held Sabel- 
lian and Socinian views; and the same is true of Holland. 

The last half-century has witnessed a noteworthy modification 
of opinion in the bosom of the English Establishment. In sermons 
and books the Persons of the Trinity are treated as merely aspects 
of the divine character, as modes in which the pious soul conceives 
of God—at one time, it is said, He is thought of as creator and 
ruler, at another time as sympathizing saviour, and again as in- 
spirer. Not long since a gentleman high in position in the Church 
publicly expressed a view of a fundamental church doctrine that 
filled the public with amazement; the fact was reported to his 
bishop, and a correspondence ensued in which the bishop said he 
was sure his friend had not meant to affirm anything contrary to 
the truths of Christianity, and the dean replied that the bishop was 
quite right—and so the matter was allowed to drop. In this case 
and in other similar cases the English church has not felt called 
on to give an official definition of the doctrine in question—it con- 
tents itself with a vague acceptance of a formula that may be in- 
terpreted in a variety of ways. In some of the churches in this 
country also there is a similar indisposition to insist on the tradi- 
tional construction of the trinitarian doctrine—of the philosophi- 
cal conceptions that sometimes take the place of the old formula 
there is no official condemnation. If we omit the Greek and Ro- 
man churches and certain Protestant bodies, Christian ecclesiastical 
authorities appear to renounce the right to impose on individual 
thinkers any definite form of belief respecting the divine trinity. 

It is unnecessary to go into details on minor doctrines (such, 
for example, as those relating to the future life) as to which cer- 
tain churches do not press their authority. The facts stated above 
go to show that the conception of church absolutism, so far as re- 
gards doctrine, has undergone a perceptible modification. So 
large is the movement that it may be regarded as involving a ten- 
dency of thought that is likely to have further consequences. The 
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movement issues from public opinion in the churches, and this will 
probably advance rather than recede, since it is determined by ele- 
ments of modern life that appear to be permanent. 

The Church has ceased to exercise authority in the political 
field. Governmental action is now not influenced by considerations 
purely religious. A political party seeking the votes of a religious 
body may concede its religious or moral demands, but in such a 
case the church prevails not by ecclesiastical authority, but by its 
strength at the polls. Such politico-religious parties exist in defin- 
ite form in France and Germany, and in vaguer form in England 
and America. In the United States a strong popular church has 
sometimes determined a national election or state appointment, 
acting, however, not as a church but as a party. Courtship of a 
‘clerical’ party or a “ nonconformist ” body is not infrequent in 
Europe. But political leaders are jealous of their rights. At- 
tempts of the Vatican to suggest lines of policy are not favorably 
received by the leaders of the German clerical party, and in Italy 
the Pope has just urged the friends of the Roman church to go 
to the polls. In Russia, while the ecclesiastical head of the 
church may have personal influence, the action of the Government 
is determined wholly by political and commercial considerations. 
In this connection it is worth while to remember that the modern 
movements against the Jews are not supported or favored by the 
churches. The antagonism is commercial or social. In certain 
circles in Russia, France and Germany there is an insane fear 
that the Jews will get control of the resources of the country and 
use their power destructively. This fear, quite unfounded, is a 
tribute to the practical capacity of the Jewish people. The 
churches, however, stand aloof; they send missionaries to the Jews 
but do not try to extirpate them. 

The relation of the Church to education and to social move- 
ments is now become almost entirely moral and advisory. Every 
religious body may establish schools in which its peculiar religious 
and philosophical views shall be enforced; such a policy may be 
judged to be narrow and one-sided, but no one questions the right 
of the religious community to adopt it. But any attempt of a 
church to secure governmental aid for its peculiar teaching is now 
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generally condemned by public opinion, and churches are gradu- 
ally ceasing to demand it. In this country the question has been 
met and decided against such a policy. ‘The present agitation in 
England seems likely to result in the same way. France has de- 
clared definitely for the secularization of public or common 
schools. In Germany “ religion ” is still a part of the curriculum 
of the gymnasium, but the religious teaching is of so general and 
slight a nature as not to call forth marked opposition from Chris- 
tians, and the population of Germany (except the Jews) is 
Christian. 

The tendency now is toward a complete banishment of re- 
ligious instruction from schools supported by the government, 
not out of unfriendliness to religion, but from the conviction that 
it is practically impossible in such instruction to avoid partiality, 
and that there is abundant provision in all communities, outside of 
Government schools, for the inculcation of religious ideas. Pro- 
tests against this view continue to be made by churches, but with 
diminishing force; and the arguments employed by protestors are 
of a general cultural sort—they insist on the inefficiency of ethical 
teaching without a religious element. Whatever be the correct- 
ness of this allegation, it appears that Christian churches, as or- 
ganized bodies, are gradually withdrawing their claims to dictate 
methods of education. In many sectarian colleges the instruction 
in philology, history, philosophy and physical and biological sci- 
ence is conducted on scientific principles without regard to official 
church dogmas; the study of Thomas Aquinas, now carried on in 
the colleges of the Roman church in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Leo XIII, does not prevent a wide study of Greek 
and modern philosophy. 


Social questions come properly within the sphere of activity of 
the Church considered as an organized body devoted to the good 
of humanity; in this regard it differs from other philanthropic or- 
ganizations only in that its ethical ground is the will of God and 
its aim the religious as well as the physical and moral betterment 
of men. Asa philanthropic association it may oppose such social 
theories and customs as it thinks injurious to society; as the custo- 
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dian of divine law it may condemn such theories and customs as 
impious. In the former case it merely exercises its natural human 
right of censorship of morals; in the latter case it affirms its abso- 
lute authority as expounder and enforcer of divinely revealed 
truth. It is now, however, disposed to appeal to moral consider- 
ations rather than to ecclesiastical or Scriptural law. The canon 
law of divorce still holds in some bodies; in other cases the 
right of divorced persons to marry again is denied. In England 
the question of the “‘ deceased wife’s sister’ (the rule against a 
man’s marrying the sister was based originally on a misunder- 
standing of a Bible passage) continues to exercise the House of 
Lords. Scriptural authority is invoked against the lax laws of 
divorce prevailing in many countries, or against a relaxation of the 
canon law. 

Though the Scriptural argument is weakened by the dif- 
ferences of opinion among the interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment, the assertion of Church authority is in many quarters posi- 
tive. Here again a distinction must be made between the right 
of a Church, as merely an association of persons, to prescribe a 
rule of conduct for its members, and its right to announce an abso- 
lute law. In point of fact, even when there is assertion of divinely 
given authority, the arguments used are largely moral. Church 
leaders have observed that only such arguments are effective—they 
see that when the Church attempts to enforce a law that is not 
supported by the moral sense of the community the result is either 
that the law is evaded or that the Church is abandoned. Of 
course, if a law is believed to be of divine origin, it must be en- 
forced or maintained however little society may approve it: abso- 
lute right cannot yield to human weakness or whim. But the 
conception of divine law is powerfully affected by human usage, 
and the Church sometimes revises its opinion of a rule which ex- 
perience seems to show is not conducive to the best interests of 
society. 


Certain secret societies and certain associations calling them- 
selves “ Socialists,” found mostly on the continent of Europe, have 
long been connected with political revolutionary movements. 
Rightly or wrongly these organizations have been widely regarded 
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as atheistic and immoral, and on this ground have been condemned 
by religious and moral authorities. Such, for example, seems to be 
the point of view in Leo XIII’s encyclicals directed against “* so- 
cialism ” and secret societies. Protests of this sort are legitimate 
from any source, provided there be just discrimination as to the 
motives and conduct of the persons involved, so that serious and 
high-minded reformers be not included in the same condemnation 
with reckless and self-seeking adventurers. Strictly speaking, there 
has been no ecclesiastical pronouncement respecting scientific theo- 
ries of life that go under the names of socialism and anarchism. 
Herein the Church has shown a wise reticence, confining itself to 
ethical and religious judgments. Its attitude has been the same 
toward questions concerning capital and labor—it has perceived 
that its function is to denounce moral wrong, to hold up the ideal 


conception of society, but not to determine the laws of economic 
science. 


It appears from this survey that Christian churches of to-day, 
though they may maintain absolutist theories, do in practice 
greatly abate the claim to infallibility, and more and more rest 
their teaching, in the spheres of science and morals, on ethical 
principles. Even the soteriological creed has undergone modifica- 
tion—in many quarters the eternal salvation of the soul is no 
longer held to be conditioned on the acceptance of Church dogmas. 
This change of view, however it may be accounted for, is not ac- 
companied by any diminution of interest in religion within the 
Church. It may fairly be said that, during the whole history of 
Christianity, there has never been greater external Church activity 
than at present. This activity includes not only specifically re- 
ligious enterprises at home and abroad, but also charitable work, 
which religious organizations are conducting, in a religious spirit, 
on a large scale. Nor does there seem to be any real falling off 
in religious fervor in the bosom of the Church. There is no such 
revolutionary enthusiasm as existed in the first century in the Ro- 
man Empire, in the sixteenth century in Europe, and in the eight- 
eenth century in England; these were heroic periods of protest 
and reconstruction. But in the inner circles of the Church there 
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is a calm spirit of devotion that will not suffer by comparison with 
that of any preceding period. The Church to-day has her think- 
ers, Saints, prophets and heroes. ‘The flame of patriotism may 
burn no less brightly in times of quiet and prosperity than in mo- 
ments of national anguish and struggle, and religious intensity and 
fidelity is not confined to days of persecution or upheaval. There 
is call for lofty faith and devotion now as always, and the Church, 
though, like all human organizations, she may sometimes slumber 
or falter, yet in her larger action maintains her prestige and is 
faithful to her high calling. 

But the case with the world, as distinguished from the Church, 
is thought by many to be different. It is commonly said that the 
educated masses in Christian countries have withdrawn from re- 
ligion; and this defection is sometimes attributed to denial of the 
Church’s claim: of absolute authority. As to the first of these 
propositions—that there is a divorce between religion and general 
culture—it is true to a certain extent, though it is also true that 
much of what is called irreligiousness is rather dissatisfaction with 
current forms of religion than indifference to religion itself. Omit- 
ting this dissatisfied group, and passing by that half-brutish 
stratum of society that is incapable of looking beyond the sensa- 
tions or passions of the moment, there still remains a considerable 
body of educated persons who distinctly reject religion as an ef- 
fective and desirable element of life. Such persons base their con- 
clusion sometimes on speculative grounds or on the data of physi- 
cal science, finding in the universe no trace of a personal God with 
whom man may enter into ethical relation, sometimes on the 
ground of the phenomena of life, which are judged to be inex- 
plicable on the supposition of a moral government of the world. 

The mere statement of these facts is sufficient to show that this 
non-theistic, non-religious attitude is not induced by rejection of 
the doctrine of Church absolutism. It is older than the Church— 
it goes back to the beginning of serious reflection on the facts of 
the world and of life. Whether rightly or wrongly, for good or 
for evil, it is a general outgrowth of human thought, and has 
lasted through many changes of religious systems in ancient and 
in modern times. In rejecting religion it of necessity rejects the 
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Church's claim to authority in questions of religious faith, but it is 
not hostile to the Church’s moral influences. Rather, because it 
commonly lays the greatest stress on the ethical life, it welcomes 
the Church as an ally so far as the latter represents or favors social 
progress. 

While the absolutist theory is slowly passing away, the moral 
force of the Church is increasing. To inquire into the causes of 
this fact would take us too far from our present purpose, but the 
fact itself, if it be admitted, should be a welcome one to all stu- 
dents of life. There are some who believe, or think they believe, 
that morality without religion is an evil—a devilish parody of 
good; the better the man in that case, they say, the worse he is— 
Satan masquerading as an angel of light. But they ought rather 
to be glad that Satan is forced to further good living, as we take 
it to be a good sign when a corrupt politician feels himself obliged 
to favor good government. One can understand that those who 
believe the Church’s absolute authority to be of divine ordination 
should look sorrowfully on the world’s rejection of it, but it may 
be at least an alleviation of sorrow to note that the Church’s power 
to make human life better is not declining, but, so far as we can 
judge, is steadily inereasing. 











THE PROGRESS OF PHYSIOLOGY WITHIN 
THE LAST TWO DECADES 


PROFESSOR ZUNTZ 


T is difficult to estimate the progress of an epoch in which we 
| ourselves live and work. Events which seem to be exceed- 
ingly important dwindle into little trifles when viewed from 
the loftier height of later times, and much that appears to us in- 
significant often becomes a source of fruitful and enlightening in- 
vestigation. With this fact in mind, one will recognize my aim to 
attain in all matters an objective representation, even if the en- 
deavor be not always successful. I shall seek therefore to deter- 
mine whether the researches and results which move our time are 
but stucco and trimmings in the edifice of physiology, or whether 
they are as building-stones in the growing structure of science. 

The progress of physiology, considered from the time of the 
brilliant rise of the natural sciences at the end of the middle ages, 
is concerned, in the first place, with the development of anatomy, 
with its refinement by means of the microscope, and its extension 
by comparative research to the entire animal world. Vivisection, 
which is, in the opinion of many, physiology’s own particular 
method, is nothing else than a special form of anatomy, concerned 
with the problem of life. Anatomy was for centuries so pre- 
eminently the mainstay of physiology, that as late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century both sciences were, at many of the uni- 
versities, taught by the same man. ‘The professor, according to 
talent and personal inclination, cultivated either anatomy or 
physiology as his special field of investigation. 

A more accurate recognition of the physical and chemical 
forces in the body and their significance for life gave physiology 
its independence. Very gradually it was perceived that these 
forces were not to be regarded as incidental phenomena of life, 
life itself being conditioned upon a specific “ vital force.”” It was 
seen that they must, themselves, help to an explanation and under- 
standing of life because they had their whole validity in the living 
organism. As the working of the forces of inanimate nature in 
the living organism was better understood—there was less to ex- 
plain by way of special biodynamics. 
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During the last decades of the eighteenth century the progress 
of chemistry and physics furthered the development of the sci- 
ence of physiology. It is enough to mention the names of John 
Mayow, Priestley, Lavoisier; and to call to memory the revolution 
which was made in our conceptions by the knowledge that respira- 
tion is a process of combustion which produces force and warmth 
in the animal body, just as it does in inanimate nature. 

Our conception of the processes in the nervous system was no 
less affected by the discovery that nerves and muscles are excited 
by galvanic currents, and that the process of life itself produces 
such currents. Since that time every advance in chemistry and 
physics is almost immediately followed by a deepening of insight 
into the physiology of the living organism. 

The discovery of oxidation was followed by the more accurate 
insight into the chemical structure of the body, gained within the 
following decades. ‘The need of nourishment, the kind of nour- 
ishment, the changes which food undergoes in the digestive appa- 
ratus, were investigated by chemists and professional physiolo- 
gists of that time. 

Further light was shed upon the problems of digestion through 
the physical studies of osmosis, the passage of substances through 
fine-pored membranes, and by the chemical studies of fer- 
ments. 

The improvement of electrical apparatus made it possible 
to investigate the nerve-functions with wonderful minuteness. 
The discoveries resulting from these researches seemed so mo- 
mentous that about the middle of the nineteenth century physiol- 
ogists proudly threw the “ vital force” overboard, and believed 
that they could explain everything by the action of the physical 
and chemical forces in the organism. Later discoveries did not 
bear out this proud confidence; yet it had the good effect of inspir- 
ing industrious, methodical work. 

The older school of physiological research, which made care- 
ful dissection of the living body and compared its forms, showed 
remarkable progress about this time. It brought out the funda- 
mental fact that the one simple form serves as building-material 
for all living organisms. Schwann proved that the animal and 
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plant-cell were equivalent, and with this enlarged view a much 
clearer insight into the close relation of all organisms with each 
other was made possible. Schwann’s works prepared the foun- 
dation for the theory of heredity and its further development by 
Darwin. After Darwin’s first publication in the year 1859 the 
questions of evolution and relations of animals to each other, the 
search for the laws of changes of form and performance, were 
foremost in the minds of physiologists. From this time there de- 
veloped the period which we are to consider more closely. 
During the last decades of the past century, in which we are 
specially interested, constant progress has been made in the mor- 
phological side of physiology, especially the investigation of the 
relations between the structure and the function of the organs. 
This investigation was helped by the fact that histology was striv- 
ing, in a certain measure at least, to expand itself into a chem- 
istry of the smallest formations. By means of extensive ap- 
plication of color-substances, which are produced by organic 
chemistry in such great numbers and with various properties 
(of reaction, solubility in the individual parts of tissue), prog- 
ress has been made in the knowledge of cell-composition and 
its changes through function. It has even been possible to dem- 
onstrate anatomically various functional conditions in the gang- 
lion-cells of the brain and the spinal cord. On the other hand— 
by making visible the changes which take place in the nerve-fibres 
upon separation from their functional centres—histological tech- 
nique has succeeded in tracing the much tangled course of the 
fibres between the brain and spinal cord and the individual parts 
of these centres. The co-operation of anatomy with vivisection 
and clinical observation has made possible a frequently detailed 
knowledge of ,the various portions of the brain, this most complex 
of all organs. Here again a method, perfected in modern times, 
the hardening and subsequent dissection of the organs into un- 
broken series of thin slices (admitting of the minutest microscopi- 
cal examination) has been of great service to physiology. More- 
over, the development of organisms was followed in detail by 
means of these new methods. Inasmuch as an extended compara- 
tive investigation of all forms of organisms was carried on in con- 
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junction with these studies, the way was opened for a well-ground- 
ed general view of the general laws of life and development. 

These same methods founded a more minute physiology of 
the cell, made it possible to characterize with surprising precision 
the process of its division and multiplication, the sexual coup- 
ling and the subsequent development. The mechanical explana- 
tion of the most striking vital functions of the cell, the ameeboid 
motion of its protoplasm, has also been successfully undertaken. 
The laws of the surface-tension of liquids have here, as with the 
related case of muscular action, prepared the way for the physical 
understanding of the physiological process. The phenomena of 
pyro-electricity, moreover, and the shortening of elastic strings 
through warming, have been enlisted for the explanation of 
muscle-contraction, the old enigma of physiology. Pfliiger at- 
tempted to derive contractions directly from chemical affinity, by 
referring them to the attraction of oxygen for systematic groups 
of oxidizable atoms, which he conceived to be attached to giant 
molecules, in the nature of side-chains. 

The investigation into the reactions, common to all living or- 
ganisms, upon the action of physical forces, has shown, in our 
epoch, new analogies between animals and plants, new general 
qualities of living matter. I point, in the first place, to the works 
of Pfliger on the effect which gravity has upon the division and 
development of the egg; the works of Jacques Loeb concerning 
regeneration and how it is influenced by gravity, and, in connec- 
tion therewith, the entire series of reactions of animals and plants 
to gravity, contact, moisture, light, heat, and various chemical 
agents,—the so-called tropismus. The law (admired from the be- 
ginning, explained by Darwin and formulated more precisely by 
Pfliiger), of the expediency of reactions of living organisms to the 
most various influences, was illustrated anew by the more accurate 
study of the mechanical and other outward forces, which are deci- 
sive in the formation of the skeleton, and all tissues and organs. 
Our views concerning heredity and the conditions which deter- 
mine the forms of organisms in development, have been essentially 
changed by the discovery that the entire germ-cell is not necessary 
for the development of a new being; that it can be separated into 
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almost any number of parts and not lose the ability of producing 
a complete organism in conformity with the species. This inclines 
one to attribute great probability to the cause which Miescher as- 
signs for specificity and heredity. Mliescher calls attention to 
the almost infinite possibility of various albuminoids, differing 
from each other in the stratification of their asymmetric carbon- 
atoms; thus he seeks in the chemical constitution of the albumen 
the essential cause of formation and heredity. Later we shall see 
more in support of this view. 

About the year 1880 it was recognized that the lowest forms 
of organisms were of the greatest importance as morbific agents 
to the entire economy of nature. Pasteur, in France, had for 
some time investigated them, and, in recent years, Koch, in Ger- 
many, has met with special success in similar researches. The 
study of the metabolism and chemical products of the bacteria 
have advanced our knowledge of the chemical processes in the 
bodies of the higher organisms in many directions. Ever since 
Priestley opened new paths by his discovery of the assimilatory 
action of green plants, induced by the sunlight, organisms have 
been separated into two great classes: the anabolic or upbuild- 
ing, which is able to produce complicated chemical compounds 
from simpler groups; and the katabolic or down-tearing, which, 
while generating heat and other energy, reduces the complex com- 
pounds produced in the green plant back to the simple stable 
groups (carbonic acid, water and nitrogenous compounds re- 
lated to ammonia). ‘The latter process appears to be the more 
general and more characteristic of life, inasmuch as it does not 
only accrue to animals and those plants which lack chlorophyll, 
but also is constantly taking place in the green plant, along with 
the constructive processes, and is seen at once, when light is 
excluded. 

The investigation of the mode of life of bacteria has shown 
that even without the co-operation of light very extensive synthetic 
processes take place in them and that they derive the energy which 
is consumed in these synthetic processes from other simultaneons 
processes of disintegration. Thus, for many bacteria, the pres- 
ence of simple organic acids and an ammoniacal salt is sufficient 
for all functions of life and for building up a quantity of albumin- 
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oids and other complex organic combinations. In the meantime 
it has been seen, upon the basis of these discoveries, that in the 
organism of the higher animals these synthetical processes play a 
prominent part; that here, too, simple carbohydrates are com- 
pounded into complex; that sugar with six carbon-atoms is con- 
verted into fatty acid with sixteen and eighteen carbon-atoms, and 
that these fatty acids combine with glycerine into neutral fats. 
The animal organism produces its albumen, too (in part at least), 
from the products of cleavage, as will be seen more clearly by and 
by. Thus the chlorophyll-function is only one of the very impor- 
tant instances of the power of all living-cells to construct 
complex chemical combinations of high potential energy from sim- 
ple combinations, procuring from other sources the necessary kin- 
etic energy, either by chemical processes that disengage this energy, 
or in the presence of coloring-matter, sensitive to light, by means 
of chemically effective rays. Another way, differing from the one 
generally known, of generating vital energy and making life pos- 
sible under unusual conditions, was first studied, more closely, in 
bacteria; later, however, it was recognized as belonging in varying 
degree, to all living organisms. This kind of generation is known 
as anaérobiosis, life without oxygen. The most familiar instance, 
the fermenting of yeast, shows that the disintegration of oxygen- 
ous combinations into simpler ones is the source of vital energy. 
Some forms of tlie fission-fungi are so adapted to this particular 
form of life that they cannot live in the presence of free oxygen. 
On the other hand, it has been proven that all higher or- 
ganisms can perform, although imperfectly, vital functions 
without oxygen. The muscular apparatus of animals, which 
performs the greatest mechanical work and consumes most en- 
ergy, is capable of functioning a long time without free oxygen. 
Whether this process may be compared to the anaérobiosis of bac- 
teria, whether in its case it is a question of special arrangements 
for the storage of the inhaled oxygen, is at present an object of 
lively study. 

With regard to these questions concerning the fundamental 
conditions of life, I would refer to Pfliiger’s demonstrations, in 
particular, in the tenth volume of his “ Archiv,” and also to the 
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latest investigations of Verworn and his school. The signal im- 
provement of surgery in consequence of bacteriological research, 
asepsis in operations and the possibility of operating in a large 
number of cases, which formerly were almost certainly fatal, has 
also accrued to the advantage of modern physiology. I may now 
only refer to the advance in the study of digestion, which the op- 
erations of Pawlow have made possible; to the transfusion of the 
portal blood into the lower vena cava by Eck; to the improved 
brain and cord operations, and many more. 

Within the time just preceding our period the chemistry of 
organic bodies had made such progress that it could produce, syn- 
thetically, a part of the organic substances, especially fats. Of 
the building up of the most complicated and characteristic of 
chemical ingredients in organisms, i.e., albumen, it had gained 
some first glimpses by obtaining from albuminoids cleavage 
products, of comparatively simple structure, and well-under- 
stood grouping of atoms. ‘These first grouping attempts con- 
cerning the constitution of albumen led to the knowledge 
that the albuminoids contained a great variety of substances, 
which resemble each other only in their elementary composition 
and in certain general characteristics. ‘The classical investigations 
of Emil Fischer succeeded in explaining the structure of one hith- 
erto very puzzling group of the cleavage products of albuminoids, 
the so-called ‘‘ Purin ” bodies, to which belong uric acid, xanthine, 
and guanine, and the well-known alkaloids of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate. 

Emil Fischer further rendered the great service of explaining 
the constitution of carbohydrates, that group of substances so 
important in nutrition, to which belong sugar, starch, and the cel- 
lulose which envelops the plant-cells. After chemical research 
had shown, in the first place, that apart from carbohydrates of 
six carbon-atoms, there were others with more and less, it became 
possible to prove the existence of these newly discovered bodies in 
the animal and the plant world, and their importance for the 
structure of the nuclei and the membranes of many kinds of 
cells. In a few years chemical research has made rapid 
progress in the knowledge of the structure of albuminoids, so 
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that we now have good reason to expect that it will be possible 
soon to imitate nature’s way of building albuminoids from the ele- 
ments, just as even now, by way of chemical synthesis, we can ob- 
tain fats and carbohydrates. 

Our insight into the immense variety of organic combinations 
that build up the body is based particularly upon the knowledge 
of a special kind of chemical differentiation which was not to be 
explained by the views of so-called structural chemistry, the only 
kind in use up to that time. It is a question, here, of those fine 
differences in the action of otherwise very closely related bodies, 
which modern chemistry explains by means of the so-called isom- 
ery in space. Pasteur and Van’t Hoff have recognized the connec- 
tion of the spatial arrangement of the atoms with the effect upon 
polarized light of a large number of organic bodies. Van’t Hoff 
has advanced the fruitful hypothesis that stereoisomery is every- 
where possible and present, where there is an asymmetric atom 
of carbon; i.e., a carbon atom of whose four affinities each indi- 
vidual one is occupied in a different manner, i.e., by a different 
atom or a different grouping of atoms. The heuristical signifi- 
cance of this hypothesis is seen clearly from Fischer’s investiga- 
tions in carbohydrates. Sugars with 5 atoms of carbon, the so- 
called pentanes, contain 3 asymmetric carbon-atoms, and therefore 
have about 2*°=8 isomerics; the carbohydrates with 6 carbon 
atoms, correspondingly, 2*= 16. In fact, it was possible to find 8 
different sugars with 5 carbon-atoms, 16 with 6 carbon-atoms 
partly in nature, partly by chemical synthesis. The infinite variety 
of albuminoids, which, in part, follows from their coarser struc- 
ture, grows into boundlessness, when we consider that many al- 
buminoids probably contain as many as 100 and more asymmetric 
carbon-atoms, and that therefore the number of possible modifi- 
cations exceeds by far the immense number of wheat-grains, which 
the well-known chessboard problem yields. 

Thus even thirty years ago Miescher was able to advance 
the above-mentioned hypothesis, that perhaps all phenomena of 
heredity, with the infinite variety of variations, could be de- 
rived from the differences in the constitution of albuminoids 
contained in the germs, and could accordingly be explained upon 
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chemical grounds. Especially remarkable is the fact, seen 
in the investigations quoted above, that differences in the spa- 
tial arrangement of atoms are frequently of greater importance 
for the course of vital processes than coarser differences in chem- 
ical structure. Of two related bodies differing only in the spatial 
position of a group of atoms, usually one turns the plane of polari- 
zation to the right, the other to the left. Of these two modifica- 
tions only one is usually capable of insertion into the living tissue 
of certain organisms and thereby fit to nourish these organisms 
and to be broken up in their vital process. Of the sugars that are 
most closely related and differ only by their action under polarized 
light, one is often received by certain fission-fungi and used as a 
source of power, while the other is seen to be perfectly indifferent 
and unfit for nutrition. The same applies to the bodies of higher 
organisms. 

That living organisms act so vigorously on certain chemi- 
cal substances is due, as recent investigations have shown, 
to the presence of soluble substances, the so-called enzymes, 
within the organisms. It has been known for a long time tnat 
there are enzymes, or, as they were formerly called, soluble fer- 
ments, which condition a number of chemical changes in the organ- 
ism and are produced for this purpose by the cells of the living 
organism. ‘The enzymes of the alimentary canal, which bring 
about the change of nourishment into soluble and assimilable sub- 
stances, were first known. Important investigations of recent 
years have shown that such enzymes play a prominent part in 
probably all living cells, and that there is hardly a chemical 
change in the living body in which they do not take part. The 
spatial arrangement of the atoms is of greatest importance to these 
enzymotic changes, inasmuch as the enzymes themselves owe to 
the spatial arrangement of their atoms their ability to accumulate 
upon correspondingly arranged molecules and to affect changes 
in them in a characteristic way. Our understanding of the func- 
tions of enzymes in the body has been advanced in most recent 
times by analogous effects, which proceed from comparatively 
simple bodies, as from certain metals, platinum and palladium. 

In close relation with the action of enzymes, and to be ex- 
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plained by the almost infinite variety of albuminoids, there is a 
number of reactions of the complex substances in the living body, 
which are characteristic of and highly important for the individu- 
ality of the organisms. Bacteriology has shown the way to the 
understanding of these remarkable phenomena, scarcely divined 
hitherto. Ehrlich, Behring, and many co-workers, in their en- 
deavor to discover a cure for infectious diseases, found that albu- 
minous substances, which poison an organism, frequently cause re- 
actions in the same body, which lead to the formation of counter- 
poisons or “ antitoxins,” that neutralize and render the poison 
harmless. One can obtain substances of albuminous character 
from almost all kinds of the fission-fungi, which have been more 
closely investigated, but also from the cells and tissues of the 
various higher organisms, which are poisonous for most other 
animals. One need but remember that blood of its own species 
can be injected into an animal in almost any quantity, while blood 
of other species acts as a poison. And the more widely two species 
differ from each other in organization, the more poisonous is their 
blood to each other. While a mammal can receive many c.cm. of 
blood from other mammals without danger to life, a few drops of 
the blood of some fishes suffice to kill a mammal, when injected 
into its blood-vessels. Now, with all these albuminous poisons 
of animal and vegetable origin, it is shown that their intro- 
duction in quantities not sufficient to kill induces the formation 
of counter-poisons. The well-known fact that the blood of a 
horse, which has been inoculated repeatedly with diphtheria-poi- 
son, in increasing quantities, renders this same poison innocuous 
to animals, neutralizes it, is only one instance of the general truth, 
that organisms react upon the introduction of almost any albu- 
minous poison in such a manner that they will stand without injury 
larger and larger doses at repeated injections; they grow accus- 
tomed to it because increasing quantities of anti-poison—i.e., anti- 
poison against the particular poison in question—accumulates in 
the blood of the repeatedly inoculated animal. 

Much experimental work has been done as regards the univer- 
sality of the law that all animals produce counter-poisons against 
the most various harmful substances coming from other animals 
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and let them circulate in their humors. If one injects into a rabbit 
the blood of another mammal, it becomes more and more able to 
destroy the blood-corpuscles of this and only this species. Herein 
is the best way of identifying the blood of an animal species. In 
judicial cases it is often impossible, by way of microscopic ex- 
amination, to identify blood-stains as human blood, because there 
are a number of animals whose blood-corpuscles look exactly like 
those of man. But if a rabbit has been treated by repeated injec- 
tions of human blood in increasing quantities, the blood of the 
rabbit will become capable of precipitating the albumen of human 
blood, even in great dilution. By this reaction human blood can 
easily be distinguished from that of other mammals. It has been 
possible to show in this way the near relationship of man and the 
so-called anthropoid apes. 

The serum of a rabbit which, from repeated injection of hu- 
man blood, has acquired the power of precipitating the albu- 
men of human blood, has the same effect, although not quite 
so strong, upon the anthropoid apes, but not upon that of 
lower species of monkeys and all other mammals. If we inject 
any dissolved animal or plant albumen into a rabbit, its serum 
produces a precipitate with just this and no other albumen. ‘This 
precipitative reaction is as yet the best means of differentiating 
albumens which in their coarser structure are not different. It 
proves that the differences between the seemingly similar albumin- 
oids of different animals which Miescher’s above-mentioned hy- 
pothesis postulated really exist. 

If there is thus a co-operation of finely graduated chemical 
substances, our knowledge of the action of enzymes, which par- 
ticipate in digestion, has been broadened in a similar manner 
within the last years. ‘The well-known enzymes of the digestive 
glands that act upon albumen, fats and carbohydrates are not 
identical in different foods; on the contrary, it appears from the 
investigations of Pawlow and his school that a food-stimulant does 
not only determine the amount of secretions, but also their combi- 
nation in such a way that they adjust themselves in large meas- 
ure to the peculiarities of the food. Moreover, within the most 
recent years, new combinations of enzymes have been discovered. 
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The pancreas furnishes a secretion which does not act at all upon 
albumen and is able to digest albumen only in contact with a 
peculiar product of the intestines, which Pawlow calls “ Entero- 
kinase.”” Much like the ‘“‘ Enterokinase,” the bile acts in a sur- 
prising manner on the enzymes in the intestines, reénforcing their 
action, although it does not contain enzymes in any palpable quan- 
tity. 

The secretion of the glands, which has been known to be 
stimulated and checked by the nerves, is partly conditioned upon 
chemical substances circulating in the blood. The uppermost part 
of the small intestine secretes a substance, when the acid gastric 
juice enters it, which then enters into the blood and, passing to the 
pancreas, starts secretion there. Chemical substances produced 
in one organ and carried on in the blood often stimulate other 
organs to action. There are two organs in our body with no 
other function than to furnish such active substances by the so- 
called “inner secretion.” These organs are the thyroid gland 
and the suprarenal capsules or adrenals. The thyroid gland 
supplies, according to Baumann’s discovery, an _ iodiferous 
substance which has a heightening effect upon the metabolism 
in many organs. The absence of the thyroid gland causes 
in man and most mammals serious, often fatal, disease, which, 
in part at least, can be relieved by the introduction of the 
thyroid substance. With an abundant supply of this substance 
metabolism, which falls far below the norm in the absence of 
the thyroid glands, reaches its normal height and may exceed it, 
At the same time, under its influence the brain-functions injured 
to the extent of idiocy are revived. The impaired growth of 
hair, and the interrupted function of the skin, begin again. The 
sexual organs, too, supply chemical substances which have pecu- 
liar effect upon the blood. Not all that Brown-Séquard and his 
numerous followers have shown concerning the function of the 
secretion of the testicles is to be explained by suggestion and 
over-credulous imagination; moreover, Loewy and Richter have 
observed a considerable decrease in metabolism after the removal 
of the genital glands and an increase on feeding their substance 
to the castrated animals. 
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The function of the adrenals, also known for a few years only, 
is of an entirely different nature. They supply a product which 
makes the muscles of the arteries contract and so keeps the blood- 
pressure at normal height. When brought into the blood in small 
quantity this remarkable adrenal substance enormously increases 
the blood-pressure. Its local, surface effect upon parts covered 
with thin skin, as the conjunctiva of the eye, is to contract their 
blood-vessels. So, again, we see an action which hitherto has 
been ascribed exclusively to the nervous system, partly performed 
by chemical substances circulating in the blood. 

Another very important secretion of this kind comes from the 
pancreas. It supplies a substance which is indispensable for the 
combustion of sugar in the body. Upon removal of the pancreas 
all the sugar that comes in with the food together with that which 
is generated in the body during metabolism, is eliminated un- 
changed in the urine. Grave diabetes is the result (von Mering 
and Minkowski). 

Perhaps this knowledge of the importance of chemical sub- 
stances and the enzymes has too greatly diverted attention from 
the regulation of animal metabolism by the nervous system. The 
impulse which comes from the nerves to the active organs, in 
first place to the muscles, is more powerful than any other. Under 
the influence of will-power metabolism in the working muscle is 
greatly increased, even up to 20 times what it is during rest. Even 
though the enzymes play a part in the preparation of the sub- 
stances, by making them ready to divide under nervous impulse, 
yet the explosive suddenness of the division and the mechanical 
work in the activity of a muscle is very different from what we 
otherwise know of the function of enzymes. It seems that the gap 
between these active exciters of metabolism in the animal body and 
the action of the nerves may be bridged over in the way Pfliger, 
who resorts to chemistry for his explanation, suggests. He assumes 
that the individual molecules are by chemical affinity concatenated 
throughout the entire irritable and contractile substance of the or- 
ganism; an idea which makes the action of molecule upon molecvle 
intelligible. We know that the molecules in general are all more 
easily decomposed when they contain a larger number of concate- 
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nated atoms. Those gigantic molecules which serve to conduct 
the stimulus would accordingly not oxidize in their entirety. In- 
asmuch as the more stable parts of the giant molecules conduct 
the vibration, leading to disintegration, over upon the adnexed 
atomical complexes, without being themselves dissociated, their 
function becomes analogous to that of the ferments which we 
have seen to be active everywhere in the body. 

As is well-known, we distinguish in the animal body two kinds 
of irritable substances: the nerves merely conduct stimuli, without 
undergoing any appreciable change of matter, while the muscles, 
in conducting the stimulus farther, carry out at the same time in- 
tensive dynamogenic processes of oxidation. Accordingly, the mus- 
cular substance is soon exhausted in action, while nerve-matter, 
according to recent research, is indefatigable, i.e., does not lose 
the ability to receive and conduct (carry along) the stimulus under 
continued irritation. This difference between living matter 
which merely “ conducts”? and such as conducts and “ works” 
at the same time, becomes intelligible, if we conceive of the for- 
mer as merely a chain of labile but not decomposed molecules, 
while in the “ working ” substance of protoplasm, of muscles, these 
molecules are furnished with side-chains which receive from the 
enzymic main chain the impulse for oxidation. 

The idea originating with Pfliger of the concatenation of or- 
ganic molecules and the accumulation of decomposable groups 
upon the chain of labile molecules has proven very fruitful for 
the explanation of the toxic and anti-toxic functions of albu- 
minoids. Ehrlich supposed that molecules, which are endowed 
with specific capacity of conjoining with a certain albuminoid, 
can be taken from the organic complex and carried over into cir- 
culation. These molecules form the anti-bodies which accumulate 
in the blood serum during immunization against vegetable and 
animal poisons of albuminous character. 

This review shows how fruitful physical chemistry, which has 
made so great an advance within the last decades, has proven for 
physiology. The laws which make it possible to compute states 
of equilibrium, in slowly changing chemical combinations, have 
also clarified our ideas upon physiology. Even at the beginning 
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of the period with which we are concerned, the processes of respi- 
ration were made more intelligible by Donders through the appli- 
cation of the laws of dissociation. In most recent times it has been 
demonstrated that many functions of the enzymes are reversible, 
and follow the law of mass-function in their course. 

The theory of osmotic pressure, originated by Moritz Traube 
and physically rounded out by Van’t Hoff, has furthered greatly 
the understanding of vegetable physiology; and in animal physi- 
ology also many phenomena have been cleared up—in part seen 
for the first time—by application of the laws of osmosis and 
hydro-diffusion. With the help of these laws it has been possible 
to estimate the work of the kidneys in the secretion of the urine. 
The varying permeability of the membranes, the distribution of 
dissolved substances among various dissolvents, with which they 
come into contact, have gone far to explain the functions of the 
glands, of lymph-production and the more or less poisonous effect 
of various substances upon individual organs. 

The physiologist is also greatly interested in the rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge of electrical processes within the domain of 
physics. ‘The famous achievement of Helmholtz, the measure- 
ment of the rapidity of transmission of nerve-irritation, has un- 
dergone a very interesting amplification by Bernstein. As is 
known, he showed that with the same rapidity as the irritation, 
there is transmitted a change of electrical polarity through the 
nerve. Various new facts have recently been brought to light 
by the further study of these action currents and that modifica- 
tion of the nerve by the electrical current which is called electro- 
tonus, and which was discovered by Dubois-Reymond. 

Helmholtz, in his classical works, “‘ Physiological Optics ’’ and 
‘“ Sensations of Sound,” had made an exhaustive analysis of the 
higher organs of sense. The later discovery of sensitive substances 
in the retina of the eye, which Boll called “ visual red,”’ was espe- 
cially important for physiological optics. The theory of the spe- 
cific energy of the organs of sense was further developed by the 
demonstration that there were separate nerves for the sense of 
touch, of heat and cold. The discovery of Blix and Gold- 
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ditions of the same nerve-ends, but are each conveyed by separate 
nerves, marks a great advance. It has further been shown that 
in the sense of taste there is a similar differentiation of nerve- 
ends, relatively independent, and each displaying a specific energy. 
Zwardemaker demonstrates that in the central organ of the sense 
of smell there is not only a mixture of odors in consequence of 
irritation of different specific nerve-endings, but also complete 
neutralization of chemically opposite smell-sensations, when the 
nostrils are simultaneously affected, one by an acid and the 
other by an ammoniacal substance. The organ of sense, so 
peculiar in its function, which forms, anatomically, a part of the 
ear and which is represented by the semi-circular canals and the 
otolith organs, has been explained by Ewald, Breuer, and others. 
We know its function in perceiving the position and movements 
of the head; and that it induces reflexes which are essential for 
maintaining the position of the body and the tonus of the muscles. 

The mechanism of the motion of the body, one of the first 
problems of physiology to be treated accurately, has been consid- 
erably advanced during this period, through the progress of physi- 
cal resources. ‘The instantaneous photograph and the quick and 
even succession of numerous photographic pictures used for kin- 
ematography has improved the analysis of motion, of walking, 
running, etc., and has made it more accessible to exact mathemat- 
ical analysis. Marey, Braune and Fischer are specially to be 
named in this connection. 

During the last twenty years the relation between the trans- 
formation of matter and energy has played a prominent part in 
physiological research. Although Lavoisier successfully proved 
the relation between the heat-production of animals and the con- 
sumption of oxygen, these relations became really fruitful only in 
the middle of the past century. Robert Mayer and Helmholtz 
announced the principle of the conservation of energy and re- 
garded its applicability to the human organism as an axiom. Re- 
cent investigation has done a notable service in proving this 
axiom with certainty. It was demonstrated, in the case of 
animals at rest, that the heat given out was exactly equal to 
that of the combustion of the substances assimilated in the 
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body (Rubner). As a basis for this demonstration it was 
necessary to ascertain exactly the heat of combustion of the 
substances changed in the body and that of the products of meta- 
bolism resulting from them and thrown off through the urine 
and the excrements. Moreover, methods had to be found for 
determining a posteriori from the excretions of the body and its 
oxygen the nature and amount of the metabolized substances 
(Pettenkofer, Voit and others). After having resolved the sim- 
pler problem of determining the transformation of energy in 
the resting body, the more difficult task of measuring this trans- 
formation during work was undertaken. By modification of the 
above-indicated methods one is now able to find out precisely how 
much nourishment the animal organism must use if it is to per- 
form a definite amount of mechanical labor. 

American investigators, Atwater, Benedict, and their fellow- 
workers, have recently, in a very complete way, followed the trans- 
formation of matter and energy in man, under various conditions 
of nourishment, and occupation. The respiratory calorimeter 
which they constructed is the most perfect machine that has hith- 
erto been devised for the study of the transformation of matter 
and energy in living animals. With these investigations concern- 
ing the amount of matter and force needed by man and beast in 
various work, together with the study of the most efficient foods, 
the physiology of nutrition enters into hygienic and sociological 
questions of greatest significance. 

The fact that there were until recently better and more con- 
venient methods for the investigation of the transformation of 
nitrogenous ingredients than for the study of non-nitrogenous 
food, which represents the main bulk of nutrients, led almost un- 
consciously to a more extensive study of nitrogenous food, of 
albuminoids, which were accordingly thought to be of more ac- 
count than facts warranted. The investigations of the last dec- 
ades have given a more just valuation of all nutrients. Physiology 
also occupied itself with the question, in what measure the body 
can actually utilize the energy of the foods for its purposes. It 
was seen that the heat of combustion is not always a measure of 
the nutritive value, that some nutrients undergo, indeed, combus- 
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tion and produce heat, but are incapable of producing muscular en- 
ergy equivalent to the heat of combustion. On the other hand, it 
was found that the assimilation of food is a sort of work, which 
may reduce the nutritive value of food, in the same way as the 
heating value of a fuel is diminished by its content of water or 
mineral substances which impair its combustibility. 

Lack of space has forced us, in view of the variety of fields 
upon which physiology is progressing, to indicate aphoristically 
only the most important achievements. Still, these indications 
should probably be sufficient to show in what manner future prog- 
ress in physiology will be made; that it is, before all, the progress 
of organic and physical chemistry on the one hand and of molecu- 
lar physics on the other which prepare the way for physiological 
research. When we emphasize this receptive réle of physiology, 
it must not be forgotten that on its part physiology has frequently 
through its questions exercised a stimulating and fecundating ef- 
fect upon chemical and physical research. ‘Thus, to mention only 
a few, the highly important osmotic studies, the investigation of 
the heat of combustion of organic substances and their relations to 
the constitution of the same; and, finally, the fine studies concern- 
ing contact and the induction of chemical processes, have had their 
origin in physiological queries. 








THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
UNDERFED CHILDREN 


ROBERT HUNTER 


T recent widespread discussion throughout the country 


concerning the number of hungry and underfed chil- 
dren who attend school in New York City unfitted to 
do well the work required of them will doubtless, in the course of 
time, bring up for serious inquiry a vital social problem. In most 
of the European countries the social significance of under-feeding 
has been the subject of inquiry and discussion for several decades; 
but in this country it has been seriously neglected, both by the 
philanthropist and by the student of the problems of poverty. 
Although abroad there is an extensive literature on the subject, 
and the agitation of the question has given an impulse to an en- 
tirely new method of charitable administration, our American lit- 
erature upon charitable questions has nothing whatever dealing 
with it. Even Professor Charles R. Henderson, in his recent 
book on “‘ The Modern Methods of Charity,’ which aims to be 
pretty much a compendium, mentions in only one place, I believe, 
the work done in foreign cities for the relief of this class of chil- 
dren. During the recent discussion of this problem not a single 
one of our experts in charitable work seemed to know what was 
being done abroad, either in the way of investigating this matter 
or in the way of meeting it by relief measures. It is difficult to 
account for this apparent lack of interest in such a fundamental 
question. It is the more difficult in view of the fact that for over 
forty years a related, though not more important, problem—the 
housing of the poor—has called forth endless discussion and re- 
peated attempts at amelioration. Any one following the trend of 
philanthropic events in our metropolis during the last few decades 
would observe a curious emphasis laid upon this one aspect of the 
poverty problem. 
In New York several commissions have been constituted for 
the purpose of determining the evils resulting from insanitary 
homes and of recommending remedial measures. Inebriety, 
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undervitalization, moral perversion, poverty and pauperism have 
all been considered in their relation to vile tenements and im- 
proper homes. As a result, the effect of slum tenements upon the 
life and welfare of the poorer classes has been fairly well deter- 
mined. The insanitary tenement, as a contributory cause in the 
‘evelopment of many diseases, and especially of tuberculosis, is 
now recognized in all its dangers, and much of our remedial 
action is influenced by this knowledge. Not the least important 
result of this inquiry and discussion is that we have learned to 
appreciate the many obstacles against which the poor struggle. 
We have come to realize that the conditions of life in which the 
poor find themselves lay upon them heavy burdens in the way of 
sickness, physical weaknesses and high death rates—all of which, 
to a considerable extent, prevent them from mastering the dif_i- 
culties of life which confront them. The effect of these conditions 
upon the children is often that of an extreme and final blighting 
of their little lives. This knowledge of conditions has been a 
clear, distinct and invaluable gain, although it approaches the 
problem of poverty from only one aspect. 

The equally important question of under-nutrition and of mal- 
nutrition has been, at least in its social aspects, almost entirely 
neglected. Of course, the medical profession knows an immeas- 
urable amount concerning the subject, but its information has not 
been popularized nor made to serve, as it well might, the forces 
working for remedial measures. Before tenement-house commis- 
sions were thought necessary certain members of the medical pro- 
fession knew the evils of insanitary homes. Before our commit- 
tees for the prevention of tuberculosis were thought of, physicians 
here and there had long been preaching the necessity for social 
action to eradicate this disease; and now, as we approach the sub- 
ject of under-nutrition, we find that physicians have long since 
realized its fundamental importance. The medical profession has 
gathered together an immense amount of unpopularized data con- 
cerning the relation of mal-nutrition to some of our more serious 
social problems. There is no reason why some philanthropic or 
reform body should not avail itself of this data and, from a 
broader social point of view, undertake to study and report upon 
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this question with the same thoroughness with which some of them 
have previously considered the subject of tuberculosis and the 
problem of the proper housing of the poor. 

The under-fed, the under-clothed, the badly housed, are the 
ones considered to be in poverty, and when these conditions of 
living prevent the working people from maintaining a state of 
physical efficiency by which alone they are enabled to maintain 
their economic independence in life, it is generally conceded that 
physical, mental and even moral deterioration will result. To 
omit from consideration under-feeding and to seize upon housing 
as the only condition of distress worthy of serious study is to adopt 
an extremely narrow point of view from which to make inquiries. 
Sooner or later we shall undertake to study as well the other con- 
ditions of living from which the poor suffer. 

The food supply of the poorer classes is one of the most im- 
portant and fundamental of the economic factors conditioning 
their life. Both upon its quantity and quality depend their prog- 
ress and welfare. Concerning a few points having to do with the 
quality and the preparation of foods we are already partly in- 
formed. A certain class of investigators have inquired into the 
extensive methods of food adulteration. To speak of only one of 
the important results disclosed by these inquiries we find that 
bread, upon which the poor of past generations have mainly lived, 
and which is even now the article of diet most relied upon among 
the poor, is no longer “ the staff of life.” Adulteration has robbed 
the flour of certain nutritive qualities, so that bread is now occa- 
sionally called “ the staff of death.” Most careful scientific work 
has been done for the purpose of determining the nutritive value 
of certain foodstuffs. 

A few inquiries have been made into the dietaries of certain 
classes of the population. Model and inexpensive menus, pur- 
porting to contain the essential quantity of nutritive matter, have 
been prepared for popular use. Attention has been given to the 
preparation of foods, and cooking has been introduced into the 
curriculum of our schools for the purpose of teaching the young 
people the value of certain food-stuffs and the best means of pre- 
paring them for the table. All of this, however, has mostly to do 
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with the quality and the preparation of food. The most impor- 
tant questions concerning the quantity of food which certain classes 
of the population are able to obtain and the regularity or irregu- 
larity with which they obtain it are as yet unanswered. 

Of even greater importance than these last questions is the so- 
cial significance of the under-feeding of children. Here again 
the physicians have a great mass of information regarding count- 
less individual cases, and all of this data, now hidden away in ob- 
scure places, scattered throughout the medical libraries, undigested 
and inaccessible for practical uses, should be gathered together and 
made of social value. Until this is done we shall not fully com- 
prehend the deleterious effect which under-nutrition and mal-nutri- 
tion have upon the condition of the great mass of the people. We 
are ignorant, inexcusably ignorant, of the evils wrought among 
the children of the poor by under-feeding. It is not only the bad 
food, or the bad ways of feeding, or even the ignorance of the 
nutritive value of food-stuffs, that is at fault; it is also the irregu- 
larity and uncertainty with which certain classes obtain proper nu- 
triment, both for themselves and for their children. 

With the poor of our day bad feeding often begins imme- 
diately after birth. When the mother is a working woman it is 
often difficult for her to nurse her baby for more than a few days. 
Many mothers cannot even do that, for there seems to be a grow- 
ing inability among all classes of child-bearing women to nurse 
their young. Many well-to-do women have voluntarily given up 
breast-feeding. The poor mothers, on the other hand, often find 
artificial feeding necessary, as their employment necessitates in so 
many cases separation from their children. The replacing of the 
domestic system of labor by the factory system was probably one 
of the most important causes, as it brought with it the necessity 
that women should leave their homes to work all day in the fac- 
tory. But, whatever the cause, the decrease in breast-feeding 
has been attended with the most serious results. It is perhaps the 
chief cause at present of an excessive infantile mortality; it is 
also responsible for much physical and mental deterioration 
among those children who survive. The reason for this is that 
only experts know how to feed infants on an artificial diet. It is 
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a most intricate and difficult matter, and well-to-do mothers would 
be quite as incapable of properly feeding their infants as are the 
poor mothers were it not that they have excellently trained nurses 
and expert physicians to call upon constantly. Nature, in provid- 
ing the method of breast-feeding, took precaution against the uni- 
versal lay ignorance of proper artificial food for babies. The de- 
crease in breast-feeding, therefore, is of the utmost social impor- 
tance, as it means so commonly among the poor that the children 
are seriously handicapped from the very start in their life’s 
struggle. 

Under-feeding, which begins thus early with poor children, 
lies at the base of a whole series of social problems, problems that 
concern fundamental social issues. Hungry and under-nourished 
children will arouse in all persons the deepest feelings of sym- 
pathy, but considerations of even greater social importance must 
take precedence over mere sentiment, however sincere and well- 
bestowed the sentiment may be. The real question involved is one 
to arouse constant concern. It is plainly this: Can we expect 
young men and women, who have been reared in poverty and who 
are segularly, improperly and insufficiently fed (usually under- 
clothed and poorly housed as well) to be socially useful, economi- 
cally independent, industrially efficient and morally sound? A great 
many persons seem to think that social virtues depend almost en- 
tirely upon the exercise of the will, and that any child can possess 
these pearls of character by a mere exertion of will-power. It is 
perhaps not necessary to discuss whether or not anything can be 
said to justify this belief; it is certainly more important for the pur- 
poses of this paper to emphasize the fact that the most serious stu- 
dents of the problem seem to be taking an opposite point of view. 
For instance, criminologists, alienists, teachers in the schools for 
defective and backward children and others have demonstrated 
that lack of nourishment during the early years of life is one of the 
most important causes of the mental and moral weaknesses which 
come under their supervision. In the effort to overcome the 
effects of early privation nearly all the best hospitals, special 
schools and reformatories now include in their treatment elaborate 
provision for the physical regeneration of the inmates. As an 
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example of this new treatment we may take that carried on at 
Elmira. Mr. Z. R. Brockway, when he was superintendent of 
that reformatory, found it among his first and most important 
duties to provide methods for physically regenerating those who 
were confined there. This was done as a basis for the intellectual, 
manual and moral training which followed. 

There has rarely been a more revolutionary undertaking in 
the history of penology than that at Elmira, when in 1886 “an 
experimental class in physicai culture was formed.” This class 
consisted of twelve criminals ‘‘ who for a period ranging from one 
to two years had made no appreciable progress in school work and 
who seemed incapable of prolonged mental effort.” Of the twelve 
men, one was convicted for assault in the first degree, five for bur- 
glary, four for grand larceny, one for rape and one for attempted 
rape. ‘‘In physiognomy,” so ran the words of the physician in 
charge in the annual report of that year, ‘‘ many of the men pre- 
sented features indicative of criminal tendencies; and in two the 
receding forehead and retracted head, as viewed in profile, are al- 
most typical of idiocy. In short, among the twelve there is not a 
face but expresses mental hebetude or moral obliquity.” With 
this sort of material to work upon the prison authorities began to 
forward their plans for regeneration. A special and improved 
dietary was substituted for the prison fare; systematic and regular 
exercises were begun and a professional trainer gave the men mas- 
sage and baths. The food was varied each day and was weighed, 
so that they received the exact quantity they required. Five 
months of this ideal regimen brought with it the most striking re- 
sults. ‘“ An increased mental activity was noted ”’; their physical 
condition was markedly improved, so that “ the aimless, shuffling 
gait gave way to a carriage inspired by elastic muscles and supple 
joints’; the ‘‘ faces parted with the dull and stolid look,” and 
assumed “‘ a more intelligent expression ”; with the “ physical cul- 
ture and improvement there came a mental awakening, a cerebral 
activity never before manifested in their prison life. The purely 
animal man, with his ox-like characteristics, seemed to recede be- 
fore the intellectual.” The relation between the physical and the 
mental, between nourishment and general well-being could hardly 
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be more powerfully illustrated than in the foregoing example; 
what had seemed an almost hopeless group of degenerates were 
even in their maturity brought, by a rigorous method, up to an 
almost normal standard of physical and mental condition. 

This new regimen in reformatory work recognizes the primal 
importance of physical condition. It is very likely that the ma- 
jority of delinquents, and of dependents, are physical wrecks. 
They are precisely of that physical type which you would expect 
to be produced by an evil environment and by a neglected early 
life. They show bodily and mentally the effects of under-nour- 
ishment, insanitary tenements and bad personal habits. The con- 
nection between early privations and subsequent criminality is very 
clearly seen in a classification which developed out of this new 
reformatory method. ‘Those who are given especial attention in 
the physical training work above described are grouped as fol- 
lows: (a) the anemic and under-developed; (b) the semi- 
invalids; (c) the feeble-minded; (d) the more or less aberrated 
intellects; (e) the sexual perverts; (f) the moral imbeciles, . . 
etc. It is interesting in the highest degree to see that the most 
important reformatory method used in the case of this entire 
group consisted largely in feeding, exercise, baths and massage, 
undertaken, of course, for the purpose of physical upbuilding and 
renovation. Punishment, as well as mental, moral and manual 
training, were almost valueless as reformatory methods with this 
class of criminals until good food and other measures of physical 
upbuilding laid a foundation upon which to work. 

The attempts being made to correct the evil effects resulting 
from an injurious environment are not limited to reformatories; 
they are being made in many other avenues of philanthropic en- 
deavor. The methods now being used for the care of those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis are of a like character, and much that is 
being done for feeble-minded and backward children is based on a 
similar principle. However, the important thing to be consid- 
ered here is not what is being done by the state to repair or to 
correct evils, which, in large part at least, ought not to exist; it 
is rather to outline one of the important causes of these evils. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy thing in that which we have been 
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considering is the evidence as to the deteriorated physical condi- 
tion of the inmates of most of our charitable institutions. In- 
deed, if we were to examine all of the inmates of our prisons, san- 
atoria and institutions for backward and dependent children, we 
should very likely find sufficient explanation for their delinquency, 
sickness or dependence in the serious physical weaknesses which 
are characteristic of the mass of them. We are perhaps justified 
in assuming from such evidence as these institutions furnish us 
that the physical condition of the mass of people from whom these 
derelicts are drawn is far below the normal. We shall later con- 
sider other evidence which leads us to believe that a large major- 
ity of the children of the poorest class are condemned by the ma- 
terial conditions of their life and environment to be physically, 
mentally and morally incapable of rising out of their impover- 
ished condition. Whether or not it can be shown that under- 
feeding is the most important cause of the failure which attends 
the lives of the very poorest will depend upon the results of a more 
thorough investigation than has yet been made into this subject. 
It is not, however, unreasonable to suppose that so long as any 
class fails to obtain sufficient and proper food it must exist on a 
plane that is but little, if any, above that of the semi-civilized. 

The importance of a regular and certain food supply is clearly 
seen in the development of races. Civilization is made possible 
by reason of the certainty that food will be obtained. Without 
this certainty civilization would disappear and we should all lapse 
into savagery. As is well known, the savage races are subjected 
to a life of chance. During the “ lean” years their development 
is seriously retarded; during the ‘‘ fat’ years they make marked 
progress in general physical condition as well as in intelligence. 
The French scientific mission to the Fuegians of Cape Horn re- 
ported, what was after all only a common observation, namely, 
that ‘‘ nutrition has great importance in relation to their external 
form.” Those “ who, in a state of semi-starvation, had a lean, 
repulsive look, acquired surprising grace, and even beauty of out- 
line, after a period of good feeding.” Lewis H. Morgan has 
pointed out in “ Ancient Society ” that the regularity and certainty 
of the food supply were factors of fundamental importance in 
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lifting the savage races to a higher plane of culture. ‘‘ The do- 
mestication of animals,” he says, ‘‘ provided a permanent meat 
and milk subsistence which tended to differentiate the tribes which 
possessed them from the mass of other barbarians.” The Aryan 
and Semitic races were especially favored in that they were sur- 
rounded by animals adapted to domestication. The American 
aborigines were, on the other hand, retarded in their development 
by the lack of animals so adapted. Mr. Morgan is inclined to 
believe that it was to this permanent food supply, which sur- 
rounded them, that the inhabitants of the Eastern hemisphere owe 
their pre-eminent endowments. At any rate, he says, the health- 
ful and invigorating influence upon the race, and especially upon 
the children, was undoubtedly remarkable. Dr. A. F. Chamber- 
lain has called attention to the fact (which Dr. D. G. Brinton had 
previously pointed out) that ‘‘ All over the world Ja misére (lack, 
above all, of enough good things to eat), has, . . . made itself 
felt as a prime factor in the causation of human variation. This 
is so in France, where, according to Collignon, diminution of 
stature, in certain districts, follows closely in its wake, or in north- 
ern Europe, where, Virchow tells us, the dwarfish Lapps are 
‘ Kiimmerformen, as compared with their cousins, the Finns,’ or 
in the Kalahari desert in South Africa, with its miserable Bush- 
men, of whom the shortest are also the most wretchedly 
nourished.” 

These are but a few instances to show the belief of many stu- 
dents that the part nutrition has played and is playing in the de- 
velopment of races can hardly be overestimated. If it is so im- 
portant as a cause of the wide differences between the various 
races, it is hardly of less importance as a cause of the wide differ- 
ence between the’ various classes in any one race or nation. Lester 
F. Ward, in his recent book, Pure Sociology, has expressed his be- 
lief that ‘‘ ample natural nutrition enjoyed by a whole people or 
by a large social class will cause a healthy development which will 
ultimately show itself through physical and mental superiority. 
Thus far such has been the history of mankind that it has always 
been a special class that has been able thus fully to nourish the 
body. That class has always been superior physically to the 
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much larger class that has always been inadequately nourished.”’ 
If this is true, and if what G. Delaunay asserts is also true, 
namely, that evolution is nothing more nor less than “ the nutri- 
tion of anatomical elements,”’ the vital social significance of under- 
fed children will be seen at once. 

The comparison, which is involved in the foregoing, between 
savage tribes and the poor of our civilized communities, is not 
so far-fetched as it may at first appear. Superficial observation 
would more generally mark a similarity were it not that our sys- 
tem of common-school training has—without altering in any 
marked degree the physical characteristics of the children of the 
poor—so changed their general bearing and manners that careful 
physical examination would be necessary in order to determine 
what physical likeness exists. A picture taken of some children 
attending the London Board Schools in 1878 showed them to be 
‘wild, unkempt, loosely built, ragged, barefoot children, who 
looked like savages and not like human beings.” The schools, how- 
ever, have “ civilized ” the children, but to what extent they have 
improved the under-nourished ones in physique and mental capac- 
ity is unknown, although even there some slight improvement has 
probably occurred. Nevertheless, the irregularity with which the 
children of the poor obtain proper nutriment must make them 
suffer in some degree the physical weaknesses which affect the 
backward tribes of an unfavored country. The food supply of 
our modern proletariat must, by the very nature of their economic 
condition, be somewhat irregular; it depends to a very consider- 
able extent upon their having work, which, as every one knows, 
is uncertain, and upon their earning power, which varies with their 
physical condition. Among the poorest of the working class these 
two factors, essential to their well-being, are in a constant state of 
fluctuation. Their earnings are therefore sometimes adequate 
and sometimes inadequate to supply their actual necessities. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of the poorest workers have throughout 
their working days alternating periods of want and comfort. 
Their life is a series of ups and downs which depend upon their 
health, strength and power for usefulness, as well as upon the 
ever-changing demand for their labor. The class of paupers who 
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remain outside of institutions suffer from even more extended 
periods of privation. ‘The children of this pauper class and of 
the poorest working class are at rare times plentifully fed, but 
most of the time they are either badly fed or under-fed. Indeed, 
if it were not for charitable relief, which is in itself as a rule 
irregular and inadequate, the children of both of these classes 
would generally go hungry. Nothing is, to my mind, more cer- 
tain than that the children of the poor are seriously handicapped 
physically by the almost chronic under-feeding which falls to 
their lot. 

Even casual observation in any large city will convince one 
of the wide range which exists in the physical well-being of the 
various classes. Certain standards of healthful living are to be 
seen wherever the food supply is obtained regularly; and as one 
goes from such classes to a poorer class and finally down to the 
poorest, one may note more and more a gradual increase of those 
evils which result from under-nutrition. Even among the various 
classes of wage-workers there is a wide difference in the physical 
well-being. Mr. B. S. Rountree, who has made a careful study 
of the physical condition of the working class of York, England, 
shows that the height of the boys of the poorest of the working 
class is on an average three and one-half inches less when they 
are thirteen years of age than the height of the children of the 
most well-to-do of the working class. If the children of the mid- 
dle or of the upper class were compared with the children of the 
poorest of the working class, the difference would be, of course, 
far more striking. In weight the boys of the poorest of the work- 
ing class are, at thirteen years, no less than eleven pounds lighter 
than the boys of the best-paid of the working class. 

Many studies of a similar character have been made in Eng- 
land and Scotland to show the class variations which are taking 
place in our civilized communities, by reason of varying condi- 
tions of economic well-being. It would be difficult to say whether 
or not these contrasts between the classes are more marked in 
England than in this country. The researches of several Ameri- 
can investigators, such as Roberts in Pennsylvania, would indi- 
cate that they are as great here as elsewhere, but our information 
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is at present altogether too inadequate for us to venture an opin- 
ion upon the matter. Nearly every visitor to London remarks 
the striking contrast between “‘ the two English races; the rich 
and the poor.” Recently one spoke to me of having seen a march- 
ing line of wage-earners who had doubtless during childhood un- 
dergone the ordinary privation. They were short, under-sized 
and anemic. On the sidewalks watching them were throngs of 
tall, well-dressed, broad-chested, full-blooded Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men. They seemed twice the size of the smallest of the 
men in the street, and, on an average, there must have been a great 
difference both in weight and height, not to speak of general phiysi- 
cal condition. A comparison between these two classes would 
probably have shown about the same contrast in physique as if 
these Oxtord and Cambridge men had been compared with Lapps 
or with the under-nourished Bushmen. 

This wide difference in physical well-being among the various 
classes in England is creating serious concern. Interest was first 
aroused by the investigations of Booth and Rountree, but even 
greater concern than that which followed their disclosures has 
been created by the fact that the recruiting officers of the army 
find great difficulty in obtaining men fit for military service. A 
recent report of the Recruiting Officer shows that over 54,000 
men out of a total of 92,000 failed in a single year to pass the 
not very high test of physical efficiency demanded by the army. 
Among other things in the report the following is perhaps the 
most significant : 

“There was a good deal of difference between the country- 
bred recruits and those from the towns. The former are of bet- 
ter physique, but are slower at learning their work; they generally 
eventually develop into good soldiers. The recruits raised in the 
towns show signs of bad feeding in their infancy and are not con- 
stitutionally as strong as the country lads.” As a result of this 
and similar reports there have been a number of important in- 
quiries made by various bodies into the physical condition of the 
children of the poor. The results of two of the most searching 
of these inquiries are embodied in the ‘“‘ Report of Investigations 
into Social Conditions in Dundee,” and the ‘‘ Report of the Med- 
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ical Officer of Health of Glasgow.” In addition to these more 
detailed investigations, a Royal Commission has reported upon 
the subject of physical training (in Scotland), and a Depart- 
mental Committee has reported a mass of invaluable evidence col- 
lected upon the subject of physical deterioration. These reports 
are perhaps the most valuable ones that have ever been issued 
upon social conditions in Great Britain. After reading them with 
great care, it seems fair to say that the consensus of opinion is 
that under-feeding is the most important cause of physical dete- 
rioration among the poorer classes. 

Despite this opinion there will be some who will think that 
under-feeding and an evil environment can have but little effect 
upon the children of the poorer classes, who, in the estimation of 
such persons, are born badly and inherit degenerative tendencies 
from their parents. But the inquiries mentioned and the mass 
of testimony contained in these English reports indicate that the 
children badly born are comparatively few. The foremost ex- 
pert who appeared before the Parliamentary Committee—a man 
of remarkable knowledge and experience—testified in the most 
positive terms that it was the environment that played the most 
effective part in moulding the child. He said in one place that 
“there is a lack of any real evidence of any hereditary taint or 
strain of deterioration even among the poor populations of cities.” 
Indeed, he pressed the matter and said: ‘ The point that I de- 
sire to emphasize is that our physical degeneration is produced 
afresh by each generation and that there is every chance under 
reasonable measures of amelioration of restoring our poorest pop- 
ulation to a normal physique.” He testifies again as follows: 
“What I feel is that a good many of my colleagues—I have con- 
sulted as many as possible—feel that the percentage of badly 
born children among the poor is not sensibly greater than among 
the rich, and that such diseases as are hereditary, such as insanity 
and neurosis, in which we include alcoholism and other inherited 
diseases, diseases of bad living, affect one as much as the other.” 
Similar testimony was received from a number of other high 
sources. 

The medical inspection of school children in Dundee supplied 
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important evidence to support this general position. Indeed, it 
seems to be pretty generally accepted now that the appalling dif- 
ference in physique between the children of the poor and the chil- 
dren of the upper classes is due to the difference in food and in 
environment. Some physicians think that improper food is solely 
responsible for the physical deterioration among poor children; 
but this is still a much-debated question, although it may be said 
that no one whose opinion seemed worthy of consideration 
doubted that it was the first important cause. Dr. Alfred Eich- 
holz, H. M. Inspector of Schools, stated his own conclusion and 
that of his associates in the following words: ‘I hold a very 
firm opinion, which is shared by medical men, members of educa- 
tion committees, managers, teachers, and others conversant with 
the condition of school children that food is at the base of all the 
evils of child degeneracy; that is to say, if we can take steps to 
insure the proper, adequate feeding of the children, the evil will 
rapidly cease.” 

It would be difficult to realize the full import of this last sen- 
tence. It may be overstating the case. If he alone of those who 
are giving expert and detailed study to this problem were of this 
opinion, we might perhaps be less impressed; but he is only one 
of many who feel the tremendous importance of proper food in 
preventing the most serious forms of degeneracy. 

As a result largely of their influence, we have been led almost 
to deify the importance of parental responsibility. We have per- 
mitted rising generations to be starved and ruined, physically and 
mentally, hoping that by so doing we might create in the parents 
a sense of their responsibility. Refusing aid to hungry children 
has even in certain cases been resorted to in order to make the 
parent cease idling or give over intemperance. Pauperism has 
been at times considered the one thing above all to be feared; the 
suffering of little children (even their physical and mental ruin, 
although that was not always thought of) appeared excusable if 
by chance it should prevent the ruin of the family by pauperiza- 
tion. The brutal faith of the Manchester School of Political 
Economists was in large part the faith of these theorists, and 
they therefore opposed the extension of governmental functions, 
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even when aimed at removing the conditions which produced mis- 
ery and poverty. Everyone will agree that pauperism is an evil 
thing to be discouraged, and that parental responsibility is of 
fundamental importance; but there is also a time when social ac- 
tion is wholesome and becomes necessary and a time when society’s 
responsibility for the child is as much an obligation as the respon- 
sibility of its parents. 

Society is too much involved to ignore the problem of the 
underfed child. To a very large extent the degenerate, the de- 
linquent, the pauper, etc., of this generation are the children of 
poverty-stricken parents. Let me quote again from Dr. Alfred 
Eichholz. Speaking first regarding the school work of underfed 
children, he says: ‘‘ The work throughout shows want of intel- 
ligence. There is dullness of mind, an early flagging of brain 
power, and the children are unable to pursue their work for a 
length of time as compared with normal children. They find 
arithmetic most difficult to learn, their memory power is not a 
thing to reckon upon. There is very little memory power, and 
with children, who in a normal condition depend entirely upon 
their memory for getting hold of things and who only reason 
late, this is a fatal handicap for any mental progress. The want 
of food, the absence of any home training and self-control will 
account for any absent power of endurance. And a further index 
of their abnormal nerve condition is their exceedingly excitable 
neurotic condition. They act exceedingly excitable and nervous; 
it is their nerves which carry them over an effort; for instance, 
they make a very good start in drill or physical exercises, but after 
a short time they become lumpy and inelastic in their movements, 
and there is nothing but a heavy thud in their movements. As 
regards games, the boys and girls enjoy noisy and rough horse- 
play, but are unable to fix their energy on any organized form of 
sport. Boys are hardly interested in games sufficiently to enjoy 
a game of football, and their tendency to flagging is serious 
enough to make any sustained game impossible. They cannot 
enjoy football and can only go through part of the game, for they 
have not the staying power to get through a match.” 

It will be clearly seen that children so handicapped physically 
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and mentally as to be unable to profit by the school training of- 
fered them are pretty sure to be failures in life. In all likeli- 
hood they will eventually recruit the masses in poverty. They 
are unable to do otherwise, and we take a very petty view when 
we blame such children either because they are backward in school 
or incapable and unintelligent in their work later in life. Wher- 
ever the blame may lie, upon the parents or society, it can hardly 
be placed upon the children. To one without knowledge concern- 
ing the development of the human structure, it is astonishing to 
realize how early in life physical weaknesses, and, consequently, 
mental weaknesses, become fixed. 

Among the experts there is some difference of opinion con- 
cerning the particular years in which the greatest development 
may take place. Some physicians believe the most important time 
to be the first year or two of life, while others maintain that the 
period from ten to fifteen years is the vital time, but they all agree 
that the defects, whether physical or mental, are so fixed at the 
time the child leaves school that it is doubtful if any remedial 
work undertaken later can altogether remove them. To be sure, 
very little effort has ever been made to see what might be done. 

The experience at Elmira would indicate that by means of a 
most rigid physical renovation important results might be ob- 
tained even late in life, but, in any case, for the great mass of 
poor who never enter charitable institutions whatever physical or 
mental defects they acquire in childhood must remain fixed, ef- 
fectually limiting their power and handicapping them in life’s 
struggle until the very end of their industrial usefulness. But 
even for those defective, sub-normal or delinquent ones who are 
sent to institutions the work of physical renovation means but a 
tardy application of social measures to ameliorate their condition. 

Trying to remedy the evil effects which bad food and evil en- 
vironment have wrought upon childhood is, it will be generally 
agreed, a roundabout and more or less unsatisfactory way of ob- 
taining results. The child can be moulded physically and men- 
tally; he can be fashioned. It is better that social effort should 
be aimed at accomplishing results during the years of the child’s 
early life than that model institutions shall be established, 
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equipped for the purpose of remedying in men what should never 
have been permitted to develop in their childhood. Reformato- 
ries for men are now unquestionably necessary and must continue 
to be necessary so long as the causes of physical and mental dete- 
rioration are permitted to remain persistently at work among the 
children. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to suggest remedial meas- 
ures; it is rather to state certain important considerations which 
might lead philanthropic associations to make careful inquiries 
into the extent of under-feeding and into the evil results of under- 
feeding. Certainly improper housing cannot be said to be the 
direct cause of so much social misery as under-feeding. Upon 
that point nearly all of the social students abroad seem agreed. 
Under-feeding is a direct cause of physical deterioration, and it 
is the first factor in the development of anemia, rhachitis, scrofu- 
losis and tuberculosis. The majority of the ailments of infants 
are unquestionably due to poor nutrition. This fact is testified to 
by experts abroad and also by the Superintendent of the Babies’ 
Hospital of New York City. Dr. Richard Derby, President of 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, says: “ It is undoubtedly 
true that in a vast number of cases of eye disease bad feeding plays 
a very important etiological moment.” The head nurse of the 
Presbyterian Hospital of New York reports the result of an in- 
quiry into this matter in the following words: ‘In going over 
the records for the past year I find that the majority of our pa- 
tients are suffering from diseases caused by poor nutrition.” In- 
quiries made in a number of dispensaries have elicited similar testi- 
mony regarding the importance of under-feeding as a cause of 
physical ailments among the poor of our largest American city. 
From abroad,we gather a great mass of testimony leading us to 
the same conclusion. Physicians testifying before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Physical Deterioration (see evidence of Eich- 
holz, Collie, Vincent, Hutchinson, Ashby, et al.) spoke of under- 
feeding as the most important cause of physical deterioration. 
They emphasized the injurious effect of under-feeding upon gen- 
eral physical condition and upon height, weight and stamina. 
They asserted that the effects upon childhood of under-nourish- 
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ment could not be remedied in after-life. The effects of under- 
feeding upon the physical constitution are such as to render it un- 
able to resist the inroads of disease, and it is, therefore, a con- 
tributory cause of considerable moment in producing excessive 
sickness. Zymotic diseases especially are encouraged by the weak- 
ened physical condition which results from under-feeding. It is 
said that death rates are very largely augmented by under-feeding, 
for the reason that it assists in the spread of disease and produces 
a physical condition which cannot readily recover from the effects 
of disease. Indeed, it is believed by many that the excessive 
death rate prevailing among the infant population of our tene- 
ment districts, cannot be appreciably lowered until some method is 
devised which will prevent the widespread evils resulting from 
poor nutrition. It is said, not without good reason, that the vast 
sanitary improvement which has occurred in the last few decades 
has for this reason had but little effect in reducing infant mortality. 

The physical effects of under-feeding are, however, not the 
only evils worthy of consideration. Poor nutrition has a most 
important effect upon the mental condition. It is general testi- 
mony that underfed children are unable to profit by school work. 
Indeed, one physician claims that it is cruel to impose upon them 
the strain of mental effort. A superintendent of nurses in New 
York City writes me that “ two-thirds of the children in the tene- 
ment families are not sufficiently nourished to do good brain work 
in school.”” Dr. R. J. Collie, medical inspector under the late 
London School Board, testifies that under-feeding is frequently 
the direct cause of defective mental condition. Speaking of the 
children of the Schools for Mental Defectives he asserts that they 
are ‘‘ functionally mentally defective. Their brains are starved, 
and naturally fail to react to the ordinary methods of elementary 
teaching. In the absence of proper provision for feeding the ill- 
nourished children (which, in his opinion, would largely prevent 
the evil) these special schools are fulfilling a useful function. 
Many of these children are,” he says, ‘‘ apparently only dull and 
backward, but they are really functionally defective. And in a 
certain proportion of cases, it is only the result of semi-starvation.” 
In most of the cities abroad, where they have undertaken to feed 
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the children at school, it has been noted that as soon as the chil- 
dren begin to receive proper food regularly, except, of course, 
in those cases where some permanently defective condition has 
arisen, the dull and stupid ones become bright, attentive and ca- 
pable in their studies. It has been found by actual experience 
that food creates a physical and mental condition which enables 
the child, otherwise considered backward, to acquire the knowl- 
edge which the teachers are endeavoring to impart. 

As under-feeding plays so important a part in the physical and 
mental deterioration which exists among the poor, it very natur- 
ally has an important place among the causes which produce those 
social derelicts represented by the criminal, vagrant and pauper 
classes. Nor is this the whole extent of the evil, for under- 
feeding also plays a very large part in producing a great mass of 
inefficient and incapable wage-workers who augment our national 
distress. ‘They make up a considerable part of that casually em- 
ployed class who never receive, and perhaps never deserve, a liv- 
ing wage. Its effect in creating unnatural desires and immoral 
tastes goes without question. It has long been recognized as a 
contributory cause in creating a desire for alcoholic drinks which 
commonly ends in alcoholism. Very probably there would be 
fewer of the aimless, the lazy and the shiftless if there were less 
under-feeding. 

It is, of course, impossible, without more adequate knowledge, 
to give any definite information as to the relative importance of 
this cause among all the other causes involved in creating the 
above-mentioned conditions of individual or social pathology. 
There are numerous other causes at work among the poor, and 
even the most careful scientific inquiry would doubtless fail to de- 
termine the relative importance of under-feeding, unsanitary tene- 
ments, hereditary weaknesses, in producing those physical, mental 
or moral weaknesses which are so generally observed by students 
of those in poverty. In any case, it is now impossible to do more 
than to mention a few important considerations which should lead 
us to a more careful examination of the causes lying at the basis of 
these social ills. 


A careful estimation of the causes which produce these many 
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"problems would unquestionably put us in the way of carrying out 


more wisely and effectually our remedial measures. If under- 
feeding plays so important a part as indications now lead us to 
believe, we must face with every new generation these same sad 
problems until a way is found for meeting the underlying evil. 
Until then every new generation of children will suffer anew the 
same deterioration which we now mark among the adults of our 
own generation. Poverty, crime, mental and moral weakness 
and industrial inefiiciency must continue to be dealt with as results 
and effects until their causes are determined and methods of up- 
rooting those causes are devised. However generous and lavish 
the state may be in supporting, in caring for or in renovating the 
adult wrecks of a wronged childhood, it cannot be thought that 
the work of hospital, prison or alms-house is meeting the problem ; 
for whatever we may do for the adults of our generation, the 
rising generation of little ones will surely and inevitably bring its 
wrecks to the same institutions for tardy care and belated remedial 
effort. 





PHILADELPHIA PUISSANT 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
‘é HE Americans are indeed, what with their good-nature 


and their private business, a long-suffering people. 

But patience has its limits, and when a ring has pushed 
paternal government too far an insurrection may break out. 
Rings are generally able to scent the coming storm, and to avert 
it by making two or three good nominations and promising a 
reduction of taxes. Sometimes, however, they hold on their 
causes, fearless and shameless, and then the storm breaks upon 
them. 

Thus, out of abundant observation and experience, James 
Bryce analyzes the situation in many an American community of 
the present day. He described what has come to pass in Phila- 
delphia, a synonym for conservatism, and its government long 
a byword among her sister cities. 

One would have indeed been regarded as an idle dreamer 
and a futile visionary, who a year ago had prophesied that 
Mayor Weaver, of Philadelphia, would become one of the 
most popular municipal reformers in America; that the adminis- 
tration of the city would be divorced from the dominant political 
machine and established on a business basis; that the power and 
prestige of that ‘‘ Organization ” would be broken and shattered, 
and its leaders driven into political obscurity; that the councils 
of the city would deliberate on the real needs of the community 
and act for its best interests, and not as mere automata; that the 
public opinion of the city would become alert, aggressive, puis- 
sant. 

This, however, is just what has come to pass, and more, too; 
and while the past eight months have been so crowded with 
events, significant, historical events, that anything like a de- 
tailed recital of them is out of the question, a brief outline of 
them will prove helpful and suggestive, not only to those who 
are interested in learning how it all came about, but to those 
who are concerned in working out similar problems in other 
communities. __ 


Copyright, 1905, by Fox, Duffield and Company. All Rights Reserved. 
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At the November election in 1904, Philadelphia gave an 
unprecedented majority of 150,000 for the Republican candi- 
dates, and Pennsylvania broke all records by recording a ma- 
jority of over 500,000 for Roosevelt and the whole Republican 
ticket. The Democratic representation in the legislature was 
almost a negligible quantity, being confined to fifteen members of 
the House out of a membership of 205, and ten members of the 
Senate. The Republican organization had complete possession 
of Philadelphia. It controlled every office in the city and county 
government, even the minority places being filled by complaisant 
and manageable Democrats. The state and federal officeholders 
located in the city were its selection. The Democratic minority ~ 
had been reduced to a pitiful spectacle, dependent upon Republi- 
can help to keep it from defeat at the hands of the independents. 
The old reform organization, the Municipal League, was pro- 
viding for the formation of a new body to carry forward its work, 
so there was practically no opposition to the “ organization.” 
It was all-powerful, as none of its predecessors had ever been. 

Either from good-nature or extreme. preoccupation, public 
opinion had become inert and indifferent, and therefore ineffec- 
tive. 

This was the condition of affairs in Philadelphia and in 
Pennsylvania when the legislature met in January, 1905. It was 
the condition which prevailed at the following February election, 
when the Republicans elected their own ticket with no observable 
difficulty and diverted 50,000 votes to the Democratic minority 
candidates for magistrates, so as to insure their election over the 
candidates of the City Party, that body having been brought 
into the field by the new Committee of Seventy. 

Possessed of such complete and arbitrary power, the Re- 
publican “‘ leaders ” did not take the trouble to consult with their 
lieutenants and workers. They contented themselves with issu- 
ing orders. Consultation took too much time. When the Ripper 
bills, designed to emasculate the existing government in Phila- 
delphia, were introduced, only a few members of the legislature 
knew anything about them. I happened to be on the floor of 
the House at Harrisburg on the day they were introduced and 
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a number of members asked me what the bills meant and why 
they were introduced. They were as much in the dark as to 
their purposes as was I, an outsider. 

This, however, did not prevent the prompt passage of the 
bills, without any public demand for them or any public hearing. 
They were passed in the fewest number of days possible under 
the law, and if the people had any rights which the politicians 
were bound to respect they were not mentioned or considered. 
And why should they be? There had been no evidence that the 
people themselves were interested in them. 

The Governor, however, gave two public hearings, and after 
vetoing two of the Rippers, he approved the more important 
ones, stating that if the people did not like them they had a 
chance to select members of the legislature pledged to repeal 
them before they went into operation in April, 1907. 

The Ripper legislation was passed with such ease that the 
organization was emboldened to put through its extension of the 
gas lease in the same way. Its control of Philadelphia councils 
was as absolute as its control of the legislature and it did not 
have to consider the attitude of the Mayor, as it had more than 
a two-thirds majority at its command, so, on April 20, 1905, 
without previous consultation or notice, without previous discus- 
sion, the ‘‘ Organization ” whip introduced a resolution instruct- 
ing the Finance Committee to enter into negotiations with the 
United Gas Improvement Company with the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether a contract could be made for anticipating annual 
payments to the city under the existing lease. 

The United Gas Improvement Company graciously con- 
ferred with the city’s representatives—God save the mark !—and 
an ordinance was agreed upon, surrendering the city’s gas works 
to the United Gas Improvement Company until 1980, and de- 
priving the citizens of Philadelphia of cheaper gas until 1928 
and forfeiting all claims to future profits during the seventy-five 
years the lease was to continue, all in consideration of a pay- 
ment of $25,000,000 in cash before December 15, 1907. 

Under the existing lease the city’s share of profits was esti- 
mated at $34,796,370 for the thirty years of its duration, of 
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which $3,505,924 had already been paid. At the same average 
rate (to-wit, about $1,000,000 per annum), the city’s rightful 
share under a seventy-five years’ lease would amount to $75,- 
000,000. 

And yet for $25,000,000 in hand it was proposed ‘that the 
city should deed its interest in that amount, at the same time 
yielding control over the price of gas, and an ordinance to this 
effect was introduced and its passage predicted for May 4. 

Then the people ‘“‘ woke up” and have kept awake, and 
“things are certainly different now.” 


Philadelphia’s period of long-suffering and indifference was _ 


over. The slow-growing, latent indignation began to manifest 
itself in no unmistakable manner. The “ absentee” boss who 
had visited the city long enough to have the ordinance intro- 
duced and to give orders as to the date of its final passage, was 
summoned by wire to return and he did, and he remained on 
hand until the election of November 7 relieved him of further 
anxiety or responsibility. 

Public meetings were called and the new lease, and the 
councilmen supporting it, came in for the severest of castiga- 
tions; but town meetings were no new thing and the politicians 
did not pay much attention to them until their number and at- 
tendance and the character of the speakers began to force a new 
consideration and attention. 

The newspapers, with an important exception, were arranged 
against the lease. It was no new thing for the Philadelphia 
papers to be against the bosses and their plans, but this time they 
spoke with authority, because they spoke in the name of an 
aroused electorate; because they represented a determined pub- 
lic spirit. 

Organizations of various ‘kinds began to fall in line. The 
Committee of Seventy, a little slow at the start, soon made up for 
lost time. A counter-proposition was suggested and E. B. Smith 
& Co., a well-known firm of responsible bankers, took the matter 
in hand and on Monday, the 15th of May, formally offered to 
give to the city as much as the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, and guaranteed in addition to give the city at first one-third 
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and afterward one-half of the profits, to reduce the price of gas, 
and to spend $20,000,000 in improvements. 

Under ordinary circumstances this offer by responsible bank- 
ers, accompanied as it was by a certified check of $250,000, 
should have settled the matter. It was so greatly superior to 
the United Gas Improvement Company’s proposition that there 
was little doubt what the Council should do, and there was equally 
little doubt as to what it would do and did do a few days later. 
Amidst a scene of confusion never before witnessed in Council, 
with prominent citizens and bourgeoise touching elbows, with 
the police in large numbers to keep order, amid cries of ‘‘ Rob- 
ber” and “ Thief,” the ‘“ Organization” demonstrated that it 
controlled the Council and was defiant alike of the Mayor and of 
public opinion. Just to show what it could do with its puppets 
it passed certain bills over the Mayor’s veto, and to keep its 
agreement with the Rapid Transit Company, certain others, and 
then the Dolan United Gas Improvement Company’s ordinance 
was put through despite public protest, despite the greatly 
superior offer of E. B. Smith & Co., despite the Mayor’s request 
that he be given an opportunity to be heard on the proposition. 
But the “Organization ” was in control, and all else but its will 
was disregarded. The public demonstration in the lower cham- 
ber was so obnoxious to the “‘ Organization ”’ lieutenants that the 
galleries were ordered cleared—presumably that the work of the 
day might be carried through without delay or interruption. 

This Council’s meeting of May 18, 1905, represents the 
climax of the Durham-McNichol ‘ Organization,” the high 
water mark of autocratic machine power and influence. Already 
indignant and aroused beyond endurance, the people entered 
upon the second phase of their struggle for municipal independ- 
ence with renewed vigor and determination. 

Then Mayor Weaver took a hand. His treatment by the 
“Organization ” had been brutal in the extreme. He had been 
severely criticised for his complaisance to the machine, and that 
body had treated him contemptuously. His powers under the Bul- 
litt Bill remained, however, and he determined to use them for the 
benefit and redemption of the city. He began by removing the 
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powerful Directors of Public Safety and of Public Works who 
had openly placed adherence to the machine above the city’s wel- 
fare. This one act gave to the people greater confidence in their 
ultimate triumph than any other one in the recent history of our 
city. It revealed the Mayor’s attitude, but still more the fact 
that the great powers of government were to be utilized for the 
first time in many years in the interest of the people. Under the 
previous order of things these were of secondary importance, 
and were considered only after the ‘‘ Organization’s”’ had been 
attended to. 

The people flocked to the Mayor’s standard. His promise 
to veto the ordinance gave the opponents of the lease renewed 
hope. A campaign, with its aim “ to stand by the Mayor,” was 
organized, and then began the series of events which constitute 
the most significant features of the whole revolution—the attack 
on Councilmen, to persuade where that was possible, to compel 
where that was necessary, support of the Mayor’s veto. Mass- 
meetings were held and Councilmen invited to attend. When 
they did attend they were asked point blank what they proposed 
to do, and when they did not attend the meetings adjourned en 
masse to seek them out and interrogate them as to their in- 
tention. This “ sweat box” process reached some, and a weaken- 
ing in the lines of the “‘ Organization’s ” forces became apparent. 

These advantages were followed up in some instances by 
a rigid social and business boycott. A feed merchant lost a 
weekly contract of $100 and other business, and he reconsidered 
his position. A produce merchant lost trade so rapidly and his 
associates so completely abstained from speaking to him that he 
reconsidered. A large confectioner saw a new light as his busi- 
ness began to leave him, as did another, a laundryman, who for 
three days did not have a shirt left at his place. A dyer lost a 
job of dyeing 100,000 pounds of wool; a saloonkeeper saw his 
trade fall away to serving ten drinks a day; a building as- 
sociation attorney had no one to speak to him when he went 
to meetings, and had notice of discharge served upon him; a 
florist had $10,000 of Memorial Day orders conditionally can- 
celled. These people finally voted to sustain the Mayor’s veto. 
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Others were brought into line because their friends and neigh- 
bors ostracized them. One councilman promised to change his 
vote “‘ to save his wife’s life,” she having been made critically ill 
by the attitude of her neighbors and their criticism of her 
husband. 

When these methods did not avail, others were used. In 
one ward posters were placarded on all the vacant spaces urging 
voters to go to their Select Committeeman and “tell him your 
views on the gas lease. * * We may yet compel him to repre- 
sent us and not the United Gas Improvement Company and the 
corrupt bosses who wish to jam the measure through over the 
Mayor’s veto.” The poster contained pictures of his home and 
usual loafing place, as well as his telephone number, so that his 
constituents might know where and how to reach him. After a 
few days he capitulated. 

One Councilman after another came over to the anti-lease 
pro-Mayor side, and then the ‘‘ Organization,” seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall, had the lease withdrawn and thought to 
end the incident. Not so the people, they had tasted of the de- 
lights of independence; they had seen the results of their efforts 
bear fruit. They realized their power and saw that there was 
still more and harder work to be done. 

The Mayor’s appointees were to be confirmed, and a “ stand 
by the Mayor” meeting was held, and a campaign was begun to 
effect this end. Then the ‘ Organization” said, ‘‘ Don’t shoot, 
we'll come down,” and the lawsuits that had been instituted were 
withdrawn and the appointees unanimously confirmed. This, 
however, did not serve to divert public attention or the Mayor’s 
purpose. Hardly a day passed without a startling development. 
Sinecures were abolished. Inefficient men were removed. A 
clean and capable Civil Service Secretary was appointed. Other 
competent men were placed in office. Contracts were investi- 
gated and fumigated. Parties suspected of complicity in con- 
spiracies to defraud the city were arrested and bound over for 
trial. New contracts were awarded to the lowest bidders. The 
registration lists were purged. Pay-rolls were pruned. Reforms 
and economies were introduced at every point. An era of good 
government had set in—but there was still more work to be 
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done. The results must be made permanent. The grip of the 
‘“‘ Organization ”’ on the offices must be loosened. A contest at 
the polls was inevitable, and both sides began to prepare for it. 

Scenting the storm, to paraphrase Bryce, the “ Organiza- 
tion’ took steps to remodel its ticket and substituted clean and 
unobjectionable candidates for those it had nominated earlier in 
the spring before the outbreak of popular wrath and indigna- 
tion; but it was too late to avert the impending disaster. 

The people were set on a change. As never before they 
were aroused. The situation can best be illustrated by a conver- 
sation | had with an “ Organization’ ward leader. In discuss- 
ing the situation I asked him how the present one compared with 
the independent campaign of 1896, and he replied: ‘* Why, that 
wasn’t in it with this one. Why, now we are up against the 
people.” And so they were, as the results on November 7, 1905, 
clearly showed. 

I wish that I might have the time and space to tell the story 
of the campaign of the fall of 1905; how gallantly the people 
responded to the call of duty; how the young men threw aside 
their personal inclinations and worked night and day for the 
city’s welfare; how the older men broke the partisan affiliations 
and habits of a lifetime to cast a vote for decency and independ- 
ence; how the Mayor by voice and official action fought mightily 
to break the shackles that had so long bound our community. 

The City Party was a volunteer party. Just as the machine 
was a culmination of other machines and its efforts, so the re- 
form forces working together so effectively in the late campaign 
were the culmination of a long line of persistent effort. The 
“Organization,” however, was based, as Everett Colby pointed 
out in his brave and successful fight in New Jersey, on men and 
their selfish ambitions, interests and desites, while the independ- 
ents represented ideas—ideas of fundamental honesty and effi- 
ciency in the public service; the idea that commonwealth and city 
were to be placed above party; that public interests must take 
precedence of private ones. 

That the Philadelphia victory represented the triumph of 
ideas, rather than of men, was strikingly illustrated in the fact 
that the names of candidates were seldom mentioned; there was 
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an almost entire absence of personalities; even the offices to be 
filled were given an inconspicuous amount of attention. The fight 
was a vital one between opposing ideas of public policy and voters 
did not allow themselves to be diverted by any unnecessary dis- 
cussion on minor and subsidiary questions. The candidates on 
both sides were clean men, so that the element of personal fit- 
ness was practically eliminated. 

Philadelphia stands to-day in the sisterhood of American 
cities, not only as an illustration that the citizens can prevail (for 
that proposition really needed no demonstration), but that they 
_ wished to prevail and to prevail for the right. 

The Philadelphia victory represents all that Jerome’s does and 
more. It represents the primacy of the people and a repudiation 
of local bosses; and in addition, the subordination of private in- 
terests to the public good. While those who were opposed to 
the “ Organization’ had many and varying views upon public 
policy, they were all united as to the iniquity of the existing con- 
ditions of affairs. “They put aside differences of opinion as to de- 
tails and incidentals, and united their forces against the common 


enemy. This was, in its way, as great and as striking an object 
lesson as that contained in Jerome’s victory. 


It is not an uncommon occurrence for the machine to win, 
not because of superior men or strength, but because of the di- 
vided enemy. Voters of an independent turn of mind all too 
frequently insist upon their own individual ideas as to procedure, 
and fail to see that the one direct result of this division of opin- 
ion and forces is to assure the triumph of the enemy. 

The results in Pennsylvania, Ohio and New York of necessity 
will prove most helpful to the lovers of improvement, and No- 
vember 7, 1905, will go down in American municipal history as 
a red-letter day. The American people are coming to apply on 
election day in an increasing degree the principles they have 
learned and professed on the other 364 days of the year. The 
great need for the present in Philadelphia, as elsewhere, is a 
continuance along the same lines. There must be no relaxation 
of effort, no reaction, but a persistent pressing forward to make 
sure that the satisfactory results of November 7 are made per- 
manent and are multiplied. 
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peculiar interest which attaches to any event that helps 

a people to know its own mind. It is not an easy 
matter for an entire community, and certainly not an easy matter 
for a commonwealth or a nation, to know its own mind. Indi- 
viduals, and little groups of individuals, who get together and 
talk may know what they feel and what they think. But when 
they try to imagine what millions of individuals feel or think, 
they usually achieve little more than an extremely vague guess. 

Ever since the collapse of the shipbuilding trust drew atten- 
tion to the alliance between corporate wealth and the political 
machines, the American people have felt a growing curiosity to 
know its own mind on a number of important questions, and on 
three in particular. We have wondered whether we dare take 
our arrogant political bosses by the scruff of their necks and 
pitch them into the political void. We have wondered whether 
more than a few hundreds of independent voters, here and there, 
would ever learn to scratch a regular ticket; and we have won- 
dered whether there was any real popular interest in the propo- 
sition that a democratic community is rot necessarily such a 
jackass that it may never venture to retain the wealth naturally 
and rightfully belonging to it, instead of giving it away to a 
lot of rotten corporations. 

Sooner than we anticipated, our curiosity on all these points 
has been satisfied. Election news was never less trite or platitu- 
dinous than it was on the evening of November 7 last. The 
overthrow of any one of such a precious assortment of bosses as 
Messrs. Odell, Murphy, Cox and Penrose would have been an 
event of no mean significance. The overwhelming of them all, 
collectively and at once, was a revolution. Yet this cataclysm was 
only one incident of the day’s doings. New York City, the city 
of Tammany, if you please, elected by ballot scratching a dis- 
trict attorney who had the temerity to put himself in the field 
and run without a mate, after all the great political organiza- 
tions had refused to nominate him, and all the “ practical poli- 


¢ awe November municipal and State elections had that 
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ticians ’ had laid themselves out to defeat him. And in that 
same city, the city of Wall Street, a municipal ownership “ butter 
in,” breathing out threatenings and slaughter against all syndi- 
cates and rings, gave Mr. McClellan such a run for his health 
that the courts had to be appealed to for a recount of ballots. 

It will be well for the American people if, having learned its 
own mind on these great questions, it does not straightway for- 
get. The nineteenth century and its interests have passed into 
history. The twentieth century is to witness the grand struggle 
for the establishment of a genuinely republican polity. The be- 
wilderingly rapid growth of vast wealth has given oligarchy a 
big chance and a long start in this land consecrated to popular 
liberties; but the people, too long indifferent or incredulous, are 
fully awake at last, and the civic battle of November 7 was the 
first engagement of a campaign that will not end until Mr. Lin- 
coln’s picture of a government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, has been converted into something more substan- 
tial than a masterpiece of battlefield rhetoric. 


It may have been an accident that on this particular occasion 
the revolt against the bosses and the issue of municipal owner- 
ship were so closely associated. The association is a natural one, 
however, and it will persist. Boss rule is often thought of as in- 
evitable because too many loose-thinking persons confound it with 
leadership, and political leadership we must have. The political 
leader in a republic should be responsible to the people. The 
boss is responsible only to interests that pay him for his services, 
in one or another way, and which are trying to make themselves, 
instead of the people, the real governing power. 

The boss is a product of conditions that have created a de- 
mand for a business agent to stand between powerful corporations 
and legislative bodies. The corporations want franchises, or 
other favors, or immunity from regulative legislation. In ex- 
change for these valuable considerations, and in spite of the fact 
that they have no souls, they contribute, in a spirit of lofty pa- 
triotism, of course, large sums to campaign funds. For details 
the reader may consult admissions made to Mr. Charles Hughes 
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by our lately esteemed life-insurance presidents. Legislative bod- 
ies, on their part, are made up of sensitive gentlemen, who are 
not averse to some prolongation of their political careers, if they 
can secure re-elections or appointments without too conspicuously 
transgressing the penal code. Often they have to depend upon 
unpatriotic voters, who dislike to waste a day in going to the 
polls, unless they are paid for their time. Campaign funds are 
of assistance in the delicate adjustment of this difficulty. Natur- 
ally, under these conditions, legislators develop a nice sense of 
obligation to the donors of contributions, and, as honorable gen- 
tlemen, dislike to deny them any legislation for which they may 
ask. The whole arrangement, obviously, is not only delicate, but 
also complicated, and men of perspicacity find active employment 
in thus making both ends nicely meet. These latter gentlemen 
are the persons vulgarly known as bosses. 

In view of these familiar facts, it is obviously improbable that 
any one political overthrow of bosses will be a lasting reform, so 
long as great corporate interests are relatively as powerful as 
they are now. In one way or another, they will pay for what 
they want, and get what they pay for. In one way or another, 
they will continue to exercise that mysterious power which the 
writers on political science call “ sovereignty.” That power will 
be taken from them and will be restored to the people, in whom, 
to use the technical expression, it should “ reside,”” when the own- 
ership of our vast public utilities also is taken from them, and 
conveyed, as it should be conveyed, to the public. In short, the 
way to get rid of the bosses for good and.all is to establish the 
public ownership of public utilities. 


In all our comments upon Russian affairs we have assumed 
the inevitableness of a revolution which would sweep away au- 
tocracy, the despotic internal rule of a corrupt bureaucracy, and 
a multitude of minor abuses, and would establish a polity firmly 
based on democratic rights. Until the'end of the war with Japan, 
however, it seemed possible that the revolution might proceed 
quietly and unattended by such horrors as those that marked the 
downfall of an ancien régime in France. Apparently, it was pos- 
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sible that Czardom might be converted into a constitutional mon- 
archy, and that parliamentary government, if not of the English, 
at least of the German type, might be established through the 
prompt adoption of wise measures of concession. 

This possibility, and the hope built upon it, were shadowed, 
however, by the uncertainty attaching to every detail of imperial 
purpose. For a more irresolute, shifty, and intellectually con- 
temptible specimen of mankind than Nicholas II. has never held 
a post of awful responsibility in a great national crisis. The 
march of events has shown how well-grounded was distrust, how 
vain were hopes. Had the Czar been a man of masterful person- 
ality, capable of initiative and of inspiring confidence as a leader 
that could be depended on to fulfill his promises, he might two 
years ago have established a national assembly of limited powers 
which would for the time have satisfied popular demands. 
When, a year too late, he granted that concession, nothing short 
of a Douma, representing the entire people and exercising full 
lezislative powers could avail. And, finally, when Nicholas, on 
the thirtieth of October, driven to the wall by a strike of na- 
tional proportions that threatened every moment to become armed 
insurrection, and forced by Count Witte to look the inevitable 
in the face, signed a decree establishing Douma government, and 
“real inviolability of person, freedom of conscience, speech, 
union, and association,” he was again too late. The demand 
then was for a constituent assembly and universal suffrage. 

Still, something might have been saved from the general dis- 
integration had the people imposed any faith in the Czar’s word. 
That faith he had too utterly shattered. Only a few moderates, 
rallying around Count Witte, as Premier of the new cabinet, 
have assumed that the imperial promise would be put honestly — 
into effect. Tricked and disappointed time after time, the work- 
ing classes in the cities have now found voice and the courage to 
act. The revolution is under full way and no concession of any 
imaginable description can check it. It will stop as the French 
revolution stopped, only when its forces are spent. 

And when the storm is over the record of waste and horror 
will appall. Already, it is probable, the loss of life through de- 
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liberate massacre and outbursts of revengeful fury has exceeded 
the total carnage of the “ reign of terror,” and one feature of 
infamy will mark this chronicle, without parallel in human his- 
tory. The massacres undoubtedly did not begin this time in the 
madness of starving crowds. They were planned and ordered in 
cold blood in government offices at St. Petersburg, deliberately, 
fiendishly, for the purpose of fomenting race hatreds and dividing 
the opposition to imperial rule. 

Whatever the immediate outcome of the movement may be, 
one certainty of the situation is that the Russian political system 
will now be resolved into its elements, and, whether through much 
or little further tribulation, a new order will be evolved. Russia 
will henceforth take her place among the nations that, in 
Lowell’s phrase, have found their souls, and among these she 
will rank, when the work of reorganization is achieved, as one of 
the greatest of free peoples. 


When, at the close of the first century of our national life, 
Emerson, our prophet of religious freedom, foretold the uprear- 
ing of a church to be founded on “ moral science” and “ ethical 
law,” he could hardly have expected that the next thirty years 
would witness that fulfillment which, in the claim of his disciples, 
has been thus far achieved. This, doubtless, was because Emer- 
son, the poet, was not and could not be the man of practical af- 
fairs. To dispense with “ shawm and psaltery,” to “ send man 
home to his central solitude,” this was inevitable. A more than 
temporary isolation was, however, impossible. To require of 
him that he “‘ walk with no companion,” was not this to ask him 
to change his nature? How, indeed, without codperation, was 
a new church to be maintained? The conception of a society of 
moral beings without a standard or code to be approximated had 
in it no basis for reconstruction. It was not enough that man 
need no longer identify himself with outgrown standards; he 
must not hesitate to stand for that which solitude would have to 
say tohim. Had not the gospel of individualism itself still to be 
preached to countless numbers? A universe of men and women, 
each obeying his or her own moral perceptions, was clearly not 
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to be regarded as a literal outcome of crumbling beliefs. The 
celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Society for Ethical Culture bears evidence, at least, that no 
such interpretation of Emerson’s philosophy was made. 

Notwithstanding their reliance upon the usual methods of 

"attaining social ends, the ethical societies assure us that their 
creed is now nothing more than a negation. The beliefs and 
dogmas of the pre-Emersonian period are to the present mem- 
bers of the non-evangelical churches as those of the neo-Pytha- 
gorians to the Stoics. So far away from the old order of things 
ritualistic have these groups of the progressively conscientious 
drifted that it is avowedly their purpose to stop at nothing short 
of the complete surrender of their idols. Perfect intellectual 
freedom in the moral and religious life, they tell us, is their main 
tenet. This sublimated doctrinalism is surely a quicksand foun- 
dation, yet the insecurity of his position seems never to disturb 
the ethical culture apostle at all. 

It is easier to account for his cheerfulness, however, than to 
urge him on his way. It would seem, on the one hand, that the 
very end of doctrine is in sight for him. It is quite as evident, 
on the other hand, that for him the term intellectual freedom has 
no such meaning as other minds attach to it. If, therefore, we 
fail to get his point of view, it is because of this confusion of 
ideas. It is certainly far from our purpose to disparage inde- 
pendent thought of any kind, while to counsel the disruption of a 
body of men and women, eminent in good works, would be un- 
worthy. The ethical cultural group has by no means outlived 
its usefulness. Conformity to some established idea has been, 
and will doubtless continue for some time to be, the test of that 
kind of civilization which we know to-day. Our ethical societies 
do not impugn this principle. An association for the promotion 
of ethical conduct is not made up of persons holding manifestly 
dissimilar standards of behavior. The freedom of private judg- 
ment to be found among them is, therefore, not likely to lead to 
‘intellectual anarchy.’’ Our concern lest the further evolution 
of this creed leave the last of the protestant groups without rea- 
son for being, was but momentary. 
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By their utterances, as well as by their gregariousness, may 
we be assured that conformity is far from having played its part 
in human affairs. Because the anti-Trinitarian and non-ritualistic 
branches of the church require no belief in the supernatural, they 
regard themselves as having left behind every kind of dogma- 
tism. Yet it would be difficult to imagine a more rigid adher- 
ence to one set of dogmas than is theirs. We refer to the dogmas 
of traditional morality. Was it by going “ home to his cen- 
tral solitude’ that the twentieth century ethical man came to 
discard, for example, all dogmas save those of a patriarchal so- 
ciety? Was it there that he learned to distinguish between moral 
and human ends? Let the voice of satire answer. Let more 
Roebuck Ramsdens convict him of adherence to outworn stand- 
ards.. Even so will it be long before he is done with false gods, 
or the authoritative teaching of their inexorable commands. 
While, therefore, intellectual freedom is unlikely to cause any 
dangerous schism in the organizations to which he now belongs, 
individual emancipations therefrom, or even minor descriptions 
therein, need not alarm the faithful. 


If the fate of free thought in America resided in the persons 
of Mr. William McAdoo, Commissioner of the Police of New 
York City, and the present Mayor of New Haven, the most 
genial of satirists would despair. Fortunately, the “ public opin- 
ion’ back of these gentlemen was the expression of too hetero- 
geneous and scattered a multitude to threaten any such calamity. 
The thousands of persons that relied upon the press for their 
judgments of the stageworthiness of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
as also the majority of the censorious who were careful to get 
their impressions at first hand, by going to see it at ten dollars a 
head, constituted a peculiarly nondescript lot of humans, sun- 
dered one from another by individual experience and point of 
view; and they are not likely to create any standard, either moral 
or esthetic. 

Notwithstanding the peremptoriness of the public action 
which proscribed the presentation of Mr. Shaw’s hypocrite-scalp- 
ing drama in New Haven and New York; notwithstanding the 
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most flagrant misrepresentations of the play by the metropolitan 
press; because of them, indeed, we may rest assured that neither 
a mature social conscience nor a chastened public taste was self- 
revealed in this incident. 

However, an unprejudiced champion of the American people 
has called attention to a habit we have of “ going back on” our 
profoundest mistakes. If Kipling’s optimism was not ill-founded, 
we may depend upon inherent forces to keep our moral balance. 
To “ make the law he flouts,” and then to “ flout the law he 
makes,” is the privilege of the man who at least dares, and dar- 
ing succeeds. By this naive exercise of moral freedom, and an 
unpleasant crowding of the less daring, the American achieves 
economic independence. Then, out of the very profits of ruth- 
lessness and of corruption, spring forces that strike corruption— 
and bad taste—their heaviest blows. While individual million- 
aires would expend their stored-up energies in teaching the bless- 
edness of poverty and the sweet uses of adversity, by far the 
larger part of the privately appropriated wealth of the western 
world is used to instruct us in quite other branches of knowledge. 
But for those pleasures of the rich for which the ascetic has al- 
ways condemned them, it is appalling to think how virtuous we 
might now have been... 

This, then, is the paradox—more paradoxical even than Kip- 
ling saw it—that lawlessness and lawlessly-made wealth, and not 
puritan traditions, are the real forces creating the yet unformed 
American standards of morals and of taste. So we anticipate 
that the millions subscribed to the new National Theatre, though 
they shall be paid merely for the privilege of wearing a tiara, or 
to minimize boredom, will be put to splendid uses. The “ artist 
in a mob-ridden democracy ” will henceforth run less danger of 
rough treatment. As for those unworthy persons who, Mr. John 
Corbin says, comprise the forces of stupidity and hypocrisy, and 
whom he soundly berates for keeping the drama on the lowest 
plane of intelligence, they may take what comfort they can for 
their pains in the suppression of the so-called defense of immor- 
ality by Mrs. Warren and Vivie, but, haply, for good or for ill, 
the rich and the uncensorious will be too powerful for them. 
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We wish that Mr. Corbin would make plain to us what kind 
of depravity he sees in Vivie Warren’s “ easy acceptance of her 
mother’s self-justification ”? His censure of the yellow journal- 
ist for intentionally falsifying accounts of the play by urging its 
defense of immorality, would lead us to infer that he had found 
much to refute the charge. Yet his own disapproval of what he 
calls the revolting spectacle of the girl’s lack of horror at the 
depth of degradation revealed to her is not stinted. By her stern 
refusal to have anything further to do with those who persist in 
degradation, though the repudiation include the mother who had 
meant to save her from a more terrible fate, we understand, Mr. 
Corbin to consider Vivie Warren absolved from the “ calm ob- 
servance of unholy relations,” of which the ultra-puritanical press 
would convict her. But there appears to him to be a point of 
honor involved in her acceptance of the situation that by her fail- 
ure to live up to—or to die for—places Vivie rather prominently 
at the head of disappointing characters of the modern drama. 
Here, obviously, he sees the point of departure of Shaw’s realism 
from Ibsen’s. The author of Peer Gynt and Hedda Gabler, 
Mr. Corbin tells us, having taken us into a chamber of horrors, 
would at least have relieved the situation by “ making us feel the 
nobility of death.” Are we to infer from this preference for the 
conventional dénouement that, in the judgment of those who stand 
for what might be called the higher criticism of the stage, Mr. 
Shaw has missed a supreme opportunity to convince us of his 
greatness? Is it the opinion of those who would defend the lib- 
erty of the stage, while safeguarding it from all impurity of pur- 
pose, that such perversion of a death-to-dishonor situation is a 
symptom of degeneration that should move us to protest? 

Is this discrimination against Vivie altogether fair? It is 
difficult to see why Mrs. Warren’s daughter should be condemned 
for a breadth of understanding which the higher critic so evi- 
dently desires us to exhibit. To recognize in the “ courage of 
her vices” the one commendable trait of Mrs. Warren’s char- 
acter, yet to deprive Vivie of any right to a similar view, does not 
bespeak that fairness of judgment which it is the office of the 
higher critic to accord. The want of lovableness in Shaw’s rep- 
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resentative of the twentieth-century college woman, as, indeed, 
in all of his dramatis persona, is much too apparent to need em- 
phasis. To overlook Vivie Warren’s one redeeming virtue is to 
rob her of all excuse for being. 

We suspect that it is the suggestion in Mr. Shaw’s lines that 
a life of “unholy pleasure ”’ is less terrible than a death-dealing 
but ‘‘ respectable ” occupation, or a plunge into Lethian darkness, 
that is revolting to the defender of the purity of the stage. Hav- 
ing failed to choose one or the other of the conventional alterna- 
tives, Mrs. Warren placed her well-bred daughter under the 
necessity of—what? Does the critic feel that he knows? And 
what if Mr. Shaw had introduced upon the scene the manufac- 
turer of white lead, whose wealth Mrs. Warren did not give her 
life to accumulate, and his daughter also? Is it required that all 
truly moral persons inheriting ill-gotten wealth shall repudiate 
wrongdoing to the extent of reviling their parents—and turning 
on the gas? The acceptance of endowments and other forms of 
benevolence proffered by sons and daughters of unscrupulous mil- 
lionaires does not bear testimony to overstrictness. There is no 
evidence that the daughters of white lead manufacturers in real 
life, or of other exploiters of fellow-men, are condemned if they 
neither drive their fathers to suicide nor end their own lives 
tragically. 

There is, then, something about his disapproval of Vivie that 
leads us to doubt whether any benevolent disposition of Mrs. 
Warren’s money by her, though it were no longer invested in the 
discredited way, would relieve the situation for Mr. Corbin. 
Plainly, in his mind, there are distinct lines of conduct required 
of the daughters of persons engaged in questionable enterprises. 
For each of them, he is sure, there is a particular way out. Vivie 
Warren, he is convinced, has established an altogether unpraise- 
worthy precedent. To accuse her of merely “ conventional mor- 
ality,” yet to find her most disappointing at the one point where 
her conduct may be said to depart from conventionality, is, to our 
mind, a feat of criticism somewhat difficult to follow. 


The efforts of Mr. Carnegie to Americanize a Scottish town 
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illustrate with more than ordinary clearness the difference between 
what might be called the static and the unstable dissenter. With 
all its free schools, its public ownership of means of communi- 
cation, and its tradition of a free kirk, Scotland is to-day the habi- 
tat of the most conservative of the free-thinking species. The 
thwarted attempt to introduce foreign talent into the musical 
circles of one of its towns, while not a final test of appreciation, 
presents a number of significant facts. In and of itself the cir- 
cumstance that the trustees of the Carnegie Dunfermline fund 
find difficulty in expending one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year in cultural ways appealing to the people whom it is in- 
tended to benefit, seems at first a contribution to our record of 
the unusual. Compared with the behavior of other peoples un- 
der like circumstances, however, the response of Dunfermline to 
external stimulus differs, perhaps, but little from the normal. 
From all that the experiment discloses we suspect that it is not ap- 
preciation but initiative of which Mr. Carnegie’s native town is 
in need. If Dunfermline prefers to have its own choral union 
interpret for it the music of such masters as it has learned to en- 
joy, rather than to hear artists who receive fabulous fees in Milan, 
in Munich, or New. York, why should it not be allowed to mani- 
fest its choice? 

While doubtless the present development of musical appreci- 
ation in its chief centres has been attained through invigorating 
experiments not unlike those practiced by Mr. Carnegie on va- 
rious peoples, how slow the progress has been! A Milanese gen- 
tleman of fortune, desiring to promote the esthetic welfare of 
New York, let us say, early in the nineteenth century, would have 
met with no small discouragement. Had the entire art world of 
Milan been brought to our very doors, we would have revived 
the old cry against “ popish practices,’ and made other unmis- 
takable remonstrance. The gentleman of fortune would have 
been obliged to wait a considerable time for returns from his be- 
neficence. Nor does history inform us of any sudden or over- 
whelming obsession of the beautiful, created by our own early 
patrons of art. The predecessors of Sir Purdon Clarke and of 
Mr. Conried had each his own trials. There was, however, one 
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encouragement upon which they could depend. This was the 
slow but certain progress of a new culture among a population 
__ already divided into groups of easily convertible units. Had our 
first choral societies, and the simpler art of the beginning of the 
last century been the creation of a less plastic people, hope for 
the development of the higher esthetic pleasures must needs have 
been abandoned. 

Even now it is only our great cities, with their mixed popula- 
tions and world standards, that are in any sense art centers. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that New York itself is a cen- 
ter of music and a conservator of other fine arts only to the ex- 
tent that it is a congregation of individuals, drawn largely from 
elsewhere, who desire, whether or not they attain, the highest crit- 
ical enjoyment. That it suffers by comparison with older cities 
where music, painting and architecture delight us, is due to the 
same causes that affect Dunfermline. Our villages and small 
towns, except as they are inhabited by millionaires, are not yet 
even cradles of art. Many of them, it is true, are the benefi- 
ciaries of Carnegie libraries, but as yet their churches do not 
abound in even questionable copies of the old masters, nor are the 
great singers heard in many of their opera-houses. If the Amer- 
ican town differs at all from the Scottish town, it is only in the 
matter of initiative. If its inhabitants are the descendarts of 
seventeenth-century remonstrants against the natural man, with 
no conspicuous reversions to type, it will not differ greatly from a 
community that traces its descent from those who covenanted for 
the right of Scotland to resist the sensuous trend of the same 
Stuart régime. If dissenting progenitors have in their day held 
different views upon the due regulation of human conduct, there 
is bound to be among their descendants a conflict of preferences, 
as in Dunfermline, for band concerts, for a choral union monop- 
oly of music, and for the introduction of the virtuoso. The at- 
tempt to differentiate a population of Scotch covenanters into cul- 
tural groups critical of each other, and therefore assimilable to 
new standards, will be watched with more than passing interest. 


The issue raised between those who are questioning whether 
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the social settlement ought to be permanent and those who re- 
gard fundamental criticism as an aspersion upon settlement activi- 
ties, is evidence of a more thorough-going investigation than any 
outsider could well have introduced. The tendency to institu- 
tionalize the settlement, and the desire of the leaders of the op- 
posite movement that the settlement neighborhood shall as soon 
as possible ‘‘ produce its own directors of civic enterprise,” will 
doubtless be adjusted without the assistance_of the layman. 

The controversy is not without interest to a larger public, 
however. According to the view of one of the opposing factions, 
the settlement, an exotic by its very name, should be but a tempo- 
rary residence of persons desiring to be socially helpful to a neigh- 
borhood possessed of few opportunities for culture and social de- 
velopment. By establishing a home where economic distinctions 
are unknown, and neighborhood interests may center, the settle- 
ment should seek to widen the activities and to broaden the lives 
of those about it. In this undertaking the “ resident” will at 
first need to suggest and to direct; but from the beginning he 
should invite suggestions from those about him, and should enter 
into the social activities peculiar to the neighborhood. It should, 
moreover, be his aim to give over directive power to the efficient 
and popular of the group to be socially developed. By a process 
of gradual elimination he should crowd himself out of office, and 
eventually withdraw from the scene of his labors, in order that he 
may “‘ settle’ in other neighborhoods that need his co-operation. 
In no other way, it is urged, can a true democracy be brought 
into existence. By regarding himself as a necessary and perma- 
nent factor in the growth of a particular neighborhood, the insti- 
tutionalist is depriving those whom he would help of that self- 
development which they chiefly need. He is in danger of for- 
getting that he is only a makeshift whose manifest destiny is self- 
effacement. 

There are settlement workers who regard this exposition of 
the movement as one-sided. They argue that “ personal inter- 
course between the more and the less cultured “‘ is a leveling proc- 
ess by means of which they themselves are as much benefited as 
as are their neighbors. For them the “ exotic ” idea has in it too 
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much of the old alms-giving spirit. They would dispense not 
only with all economic distinctions, but also with everything that 
differentiated the social group into permanent and temporary 
classes. They object to the class distinction implied in the very 
terms ‘‘ settlement”? and “neighborhood.” The interests of 
Eldridge, or of Halstead street, are their interests. They pre- 
fer the Italian puppet show, the Yiddish and the Russian theatre 
to the ‘‘ uptown ”’ theatres. They live in the neighborhoods in 
which they have “ settled’’ because it is their wish to do so. 
Theirs is no conscious asceticism, no temporary self-banishment 
from Madison Avenue or Lake Shore Drive. The convention- 
alities and hypocrisies of an exclusive society are intolerable to 
them. The social service which the settlement should render is 
not that of an ultimately disbanding missionary society. A de- 
mocracy made up of neighborhoods whose social development they 
and their successors shall have conscientiously devoted a part of 
their lives to attain, but from which they must properly retire, 
does not appeal to them. 

There is an implication of final reward in this idea of the ex- 
traneous character of the settlement that the outsider is moved 
also to question. By insisting upon the withdrawal of the “‘ resi- 
dent” from neighborhood after neighborhood, does the tempo- 
rary settler mean the gradual retirement of self-imposed mem- 
bers from social groups to which they do not really belong? 
When all of the council members and club leaders of the social 
settlement shall be ‘‘ neighborhood bred,” when the public-school 
building, the social hall, and each of the residences of a neigh- 
borhood shall combine to perform the functions now carried on 
by a merely temporary organ of public service, what is to become 
of the self-eliminated? If this service of the settlement worker 
to one group after another will secure the initiative, and there- 
fore the higher development of the economically inferior, and at 
the same time break down those limitations to social intercourse 
which even the exotic admit to be intolerable, what part in the 
democracy will its retired elements perform? Obviously, the 
end which those who would institutionalize the settlement are ac- 
cused of losing sight of is not near. In view, therefore, of the 
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length of time required for the more comprehensive leveling 
process, there is something about the idea of the permanency of 
the settler that suggests an epitomizing in each settlement neigh- 
borhood of the larger democracy which it would perhaps be wise 
to encourage. 


The best feature of the popular revolt against the brutalities, 
dishonesties and imbecilities of American college football is the 
fresh proof it affords of the essential right-mindedness of the 
public. A record of nineteen men killed, and of an uncertain 
but exceedingly large number of serious injuries, many of which 
will handicap their victims for life, has finally moved the univer- 
sity and college authorities to take the vigorous action that ought 
to have been taken long ago. For years they have known per- 
fectly well that the game has been everything that clean, manly 
sport should not be. Foul play of every description they have 
winked at. Brainless, husky brutes they have matriculated and 
carried along as special students in defiance of their own rules, 
for the unconcealed purpose of making a record on the field. 
They have permitted the gate-money feature to become a scandal 
of dishonesty, as infamous as it is on the race track, or at the 
prize-fighting ring. In certain instances, it is generally under- 
stood, they have even entered into a direct partnership with the 
grafters to obtain revenues for the purchase and improvement 
of athletic grounds and buildings. 

The prevailing opinion in academic circles now seems to be 
in favor of some radical change in the character and conditions 
of the game which will eliminate the objectionable features. 
President Roosevelt, with his characteristic passion for playing a 
leading part in every moral, as in every political movement, has 
declared himself in favor of this attempt, and two universities, 
Pennsylvania and New York, have taken steps toward the adop- 
tion of some common plan. We are more than skeptical about 
the possibility of reforming a game that has been proven to be so 
thoroughly bad in its whole spirit and method. And we believe 
that Columbia University, by its courageous action in disbanding 
its football association, has taken the only sound position. 
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We say this, not merely because we hold that the game has 
demoralized the intellectual life, and lowered the standards of 
our colleges—which is true—but also because we are convinced 
that it has destroyed a true athletic and social interest. The 
training of intellect is not the only, it is possibly not the most 
important, function of a college. College life should produce not 
only scholars, but also gentlemen, in the best sense of the word; 
men alive with healthy interests and appreciative of the social 
graces. Sport, real sport, is an invaluable means to the attain- 
ment of these ends. But real sport must be open to all college 
men, and all must be encouraged to participate in it. Americans 
are notoriously less given to real sport than their English cousins 
are. They take up games as fads, or as a prophylactic against 
nervous prostration, or as an excitement; and this false attitude 
has been encouraged enormously by the public gladiatorial con- 
tests of the football teams. All human experience from the days 
of the Roman Empire until now has demonstrated that nothing 
is more fatal to the growth of true instincts of healthful play, in- 
cluding every form of real sport, than the habit of congregating 
in vast assemblages to witness, instead of to play, a game. This 
habit creates an unhealthy emotionalism merely. True sport in- 
volves muscular participation. The American people will be 
physically and mentally a healthier population than it is now 
when it honestly takes up the development of honest sport; and 
it is the duty of our colleges and universities to take the lead in 
this fundamentally important branch of education. 
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PFbsen’s Correspondence 





Messrs, Fox, Duffield & Company announce 


Letters of 
Henrik Ibsen 


Translated by 
John Nilsen Laurvik 


gathered together by a son of the dramatist, with his 

father’s sanction, covers a period of about fifty years, from 
1849 to 1898. Among those to whom letters are addressed are 
King Charles of Sweden; Georg Brandes, the Danish critic; 
Bjornesterne Bjornsen; William Archer and Edmond Gosse, as 
well as an interesting circle of less celebrated friends. The 
material is surprisingly intimate and personal, displaying, together 
with an almost passionate desire to be understood, an abundance 
of ready humor and much caustic and whimsical comment on 
the march of men and events in Europe. Written during the 
period of Ibsen’s greatest literary activity and treating freely of 
whatever work he happened to have in hand, from “Peer Gynt” 
and “A Doll’s House” to “(Hedda Gabler,” the letters illuminate 
the great Norwegian dramatist’s work in a way that was hardly 
to be hoped for by the present generation. 


Mg \HE correspondence in this volume, which has been 


Svo, $2.50 net, postage additional 
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A Gseful Book on Art 











Old Masters 
and New 


By 


KENYON COX 


PRACTICAL book of art criticisms, a safe 

guide for the novice as well as the connoisseur, 
by one of the foremost American painters and 
decorative artists) Mr. Cox is admirably qualified 
to give his subject a scholarly and at the same time 
an attractive treatment. His book, furthermore, is 
comprehensive enough in range and subject matter, 
covering the ground from the Renaissance down, 


to serve as a handy manual of art history. 


Illustrated Edition; $2.50 net; postage 15 cents 





FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY; PUBLISHERS 
No. 36 East Twenty-first Street 98 a New York City 
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An Cpoch-Making Book 








Man and the Earth 


An Economic Forecast 


By 
NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 


Professor of Geology in Harvard University 


STUDY of the earth’s inhabitants and its mate- 
A rial resources for taking care of them. Will all 
the earth some day be as dangerously crowded as China? 
is the question to which this volume seeks an answer. 
Professor Shaler’s articles in The International Quar- 
terly along these lines have attracted wide attention. 
All of these, and new chapters that are equally 
suggestive, are included in “Man and the Earth.” 


$1.50 net; postage 10 cents 
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Spectal Announcement 





A New Book by Wallace Irwin 


At the Sign of the Dollar 


Illustrated (through the courtesy of Messrs. P. F. Collier & Son) 
by E. W. KEMBLE 


Mr. Irwin, whose latest books have all found hosts of readers, 
has surpassed all his efforts in “At the Sign of the Dollar.” A 
book of racy, witty, American verse, containing “Niagara Be 


Dammed,” “To the Pure All Food Is Pure,” with others that 


are famous or will soon be. 


$1.00, postpaid 





A Story by Clarence S. Darrow 


An Eye for an Eye 


By CLARENCE S$. DARROW 


Counsel to Mayor Dunne, of Chicago; Special Counsel 
for the Teamsters’ Union, Etc., Etc. 


The story of a murder and the murderer’s expiation of his 
crime, tald in his own words to a friend who sits up with him in 
prison the night before his hanging. A strikingly natural and 


impressive narrative, full of human nature and sociological truth. 


$1.50, postpaid 
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Books Worth Buring 





THE 


Blue Grass Cook Book 


By MINNIE C. FOX 
Introduction by JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,”’ ete., ete. 


A collection of over six hundred tried recipes 
from Southern housekeepers, with many excel- 
lent dishes never before made public. 


Illustrated Cloth $1.50 net - 
Postage 12 cents 








“AUNT FRANCES” 


With illustrations by F. Strothmann. 
Pleasantly satirical verses on ‘‘ Mis- 
representative’ celebrities from Adam 
to President Roosevelt. 


$1.00 





Babes in Toyland 


By GLEN MacDONOUGH and 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


With eight full-nage pictures in color 
and many drawirny: in black and white 
by Ethel Frankin Betts. A_ free 
version in book-form of Mr. MacDon- 
ough’s popular play. 


Sise 7% «9% Pages 300 
Cloth $1.50 net Postage 15 cents 





Misrepresentative Men 


By CAPTAIN HARRY GRAHAM 
(‘‘Cot. D. StREAMER’’) 


MARY WAS CLIMBING OVER THE GARDEN WALL 





FOX, DUFFIELD & 


No. 36 East Twenty-first Street 


COMPANY, 


PuBLISHERS 
New York City 
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QZ Beautiful and Standard Gift Book 








‘* THE THREE ROGUES SEARCH IN THE WOODS FOR DEATH ’”’ 


The Canterbury 
Tales 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


A modern translation in prose of the Prologue and Ten Tales by Percy Mackaye. 
With illustrations in color by Walter Appleton Clark. 


ARTICULAR pains have been taken to make this translation accu- 

rate enough for students, and at the same time to bring Chaucer nearer 
to the popular audience that does not understand him without special 
study. The pictures, done in a novel and effective combination of four 
colors, reflect the very spirit of the Canterbury Pilgrimage. _ Pictures and 
text both are archaeologically and historically correct, and the volume as a 
whole will undoubtedly perform the same functions for Chaucer that 
Butcher and Lang’s translation does for Homer, or Charles Eliot 
Norton’s prose version of Dante for the great Italian poet. 


Sise 7%2279%, Pages272 Cloth, $2.50 net Postage 17 cents 
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THE ARTIST'S WAY OF WORKING 


The New and Important Work by 


RUSSELL STURGIS 
Editor of “The Dictionary of Architecture,” Author of “The Appreciation of Sculpture,” etc. 


Profusely Illustrated (Over 200 Plates) 


2 vol., 8vo, cloth 


Net $15.00 


“The Artist's Way of Working” is addressed not to artists or art students, but distinctly to the art-loving public. It tries 
to disclose to them in untechnical language so much of the methods by which the artist produces his effects as will enable them 
to enjoy and appreciate art works much more fully than ever before. It describes the processes of the sculptor, or worker in 


form; the processes of the painter, or worker in.color, on the flat; 


in light and shade; the working of different mechanical 


trades: building (giving us architecture when treated artistically); working in wrought metal (iron, lead, silver); working in cast 


metal (bronze, gold and silver); working in glass and enamel: 


working in baked clay (pottery, terra cotta, including tiles) ; 


working in textiles; working with the needle; and the decoration of books, both within and without. 


The illustrations are a special feature of this book. 
atory of it. The plan for illustration is very comprehensive. 


They go hand in hand with the text and are in many cases explan- 
There are numerons text-cuts and fully 100 full pages in half-tone 


and photogravure. The book will be most carefully printed, with ample margins, and handsomely bound. 





CATHEDRAL CITIES 
OF ENGLAND 


By George Gilbert 
With °: Full- a tore og in Color 
Regular ieee 8vo, Cloth . Net, $3.50 
Edition de Luxe, Boxed, Special Net, 10.00 
One of the most beautifully illustrated books at 


a moderate price ever offered 


GREAT PORTRAITS 
Described by Great Writers 


By Esther Singleton 
Fully Illustrated with Full-page Plates 


8vo, Cloth . Net, $1.60 


A companion volume to “Great Pictures,” 
“ Historic Buildings,” etc. A beautiful volume. 
A splendid gift book. 





MY LIFE 


A RECORD OF EVENTS AND OPINIONS 


By Alfred Russel Wallace 
Author of The Wonderful Century,” “Darwinism,” etc. 


2 vol., 8vo, Cloth . Net, $6.00 


One of the most noteworthy autobiographies pub- 
lished in recent years. 





WAGNER i's ISOLDE 


By Gustav Kobbe 
Author of ‘‘ Wagner’s Life and Works,” etc. 


Small 12mo, Illustrated, Net, $1.00 
The correspondence between Wagner and Mathilde 
Wesendonk. Dr. Kobbe has wnitten the introduc- 


tion, and the text necessary to connect the letters. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
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NOTEWORTHY FALL BOOKS 
WITH SHELLEY IN ITALY 


Being a Selection of the Poems and Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley Which have to 
do with his Life in Italy from 1818 to 1822 


Selected and Arranged by ANNA BENNESON McMAHAN 
With Over 60 Full-Page Illustrations. Price, $1.40 net 


It is impossible to think of Shelley without associating him with Italy. It was during the Italian 
period of his life that his genius matured, and it was the atmosphere and surroundings of that 
country which inspired him to produce such masterpieces as “Prometheus Unbound,” “Ode to the 
West Wind,” and “The Cenci.” But it is not only in his verse that Shelley has celebrated Italy, 
but also in his descriptions which have been handed down to us in the shape of letters. It has been 
the author’s aim in this volume to present the poems in their original environment, and to conduct 
the reader into that very atmosphere where they were created. This she has attempted by means of 
illustrations, and also by letters and passages from note-books, which are arranged with the poems, 
so that the latter may be seen in the making. This is the object of the volume, and the idea, 
which has been most successfully carried out, makes a book of exquisite charm and unique interest. 





Special attention is called to the Large Paper Editions, which are of extreme beauty, and meet 
all the requirements of a handsome gift book. The text is printed on Italian hand-made paper, 
and the illustrations in brown ink on Japan paper. The book is bound in grey paper sides with 
an embossed fleur-de-lis in gold, and vellum back. Price, $3.75 net. The same in full vellum, $5.00 
net. The same bound in Florence, parchment, antique style, Florentine hand-illumination, $10.00 net. 


LIFE OF OMAR AL-KHAYYAMI 


By J. K. M. SHIRAZI 
Price, $1.50 net 
The author of this life of the poet-astronomer is a Persian scholar who has had access to many 
rare manuscripts existing in the libraries of private persons in Persia, which are practically in- 
accessible to Europeans. From these he has gathered many interesting facts which are of the 
greatest value to students of Omarian literature. The author has a particularly graceful style, 


and the handsome way in which the book is produced—the cover, title page, and chapter head- 
ings representing hand illumination in the Persian style—make it one of extreme beauty, 


ARTS and CRAFTS of OLD JAPAN 


By STEWART DICK 
With 30 Full-Page Illustrations. Price, $1.20 net 


This little volume has been written for the use of those who desire an introduction to 
Japanese art. It is by no means an elaborate or extensive survey of the art of Japan, but the 
author has been very successful in preparing a popular handbcok on the subject. The book is 
divided into different parts devoted to the various forms of art, and is very handsomely illustrated. 


FAR EASTERN IMPRESSIONS 
By ERNEST F. G. HATCH, M.P. 
With 88 Illustrations from Photographs, and 3 Maps. Price, $1.40 net 
This book is the result of a tour in Japan, Korea, and China made by the author with the express 


purpose of seeking and obtaining authentic information about matters relating to these eastern coun- 
tries; and his impressions as set down in this volume are of pertinent interest at the present time. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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The Recent and Forthcoming Publications of 
Paul Elder and Company :: San Francisco 





Art 


Impressions of Ukiyo-ye. By Dora Amsden. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Womanhood in Art. By Phebe Estelle Spald- 
ing. Illustrated. $1.5onet. Postage, 12 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


The Soul of an Artist. (Anima Sola.) 
Translated by E. L. Murison. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 10 cents. 


A Critique of Socialism. By E. F. Adams. 
Boards. 75 cents net. Postage, 6 cents. 


Verse 


Chorus of Leaves. By C. G. Blanden. Front- 
ispiece by William Keith. Flexible parch- 
ment. Boxed. $1.50 net. Postage, 6 cents. 


Gaiety of the Nations 


Matrimonial Primer. By V. B. Ames. II- 
lustrated by Gordon Ross. Fabric. 75 cents 
net. Postage, 5 cents. Flexible suede, extra. 
Boxed. $1.50 net. Postage, 6 cents, 


Complete Cynic’s Calendar for 1906. By 
Mumford, Herford and Mizner. Illustrated. 
Gay ginghams. 75 centsnet. Postage, 4 cents. 


Joke Book Note Book. By Ethel Watts 
Mumford. Illustrated. 75 cents net. Post- 
age, 4 cents. 


Sovereign Woman vs. Mere Man.  Com- 
piled by Jennie Day Haines. Illustrated by 
Gordon Ross. Flexible Rhinos. $1.00 net. 
Postage, 6 cents. Flexible suede, extra. 
Boxed. $1.75 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom. By 
Childe Harold. Illustrated. Hinged tar 
board. 75 cents net. Postage, 10 cents. 


Alphabet of History. By Wilbur Dick Nes-_ 


bit. Illustrated by Ellsworth Young. Flexible 
Rhinos. 75 cents net. Postage, 6 cents. 




















For the Better Life 


Good Things and Graces. By Isabel Good- 
hue. Decorations by Spencer Wright. Cloister 
cover. socents net. Postage, 3 cents. Flex- 
ible suede, extra. Boxed. $1.25 net. Post- 
age, 4 cents. Suede boards, full gilt. Boxed. 
$1.75 net. Postage, 5 cents. 

Blue Monday Book. Compiled by Jennie 
Day Haines. Strathmore Japan boards. 75 
cents net. Postage, 4 cents. Flexible suede, 
extra. Boxed. $1.so net. Postage, 5 cents. 
Suede boards, full gilt. Boxed. $2.00 net. 
Postage, 6 cents. 

Psychological Year Book. Second series. . 
Compiled by Janet Young. Flexible Sultan. 
socents net. Postage, 5 cents, Sultan boards. 
$1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. Flexible suede. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 6 cents. 

Love. A Mosaic Essay. Frontispiece, Mother 
and Child. Bagdad Sultan. Enclosed in 
envelope. 50 cents net. Postage, 2 cents. 
Flexible orange suede. Boxed. $1.25. 

Bible Mosaics. Compiled by Agness Greene 
Foster. Promises, Commands, Admonitions, 
Answers. Each issued in uniform format, 
printed on double Japan Duplex, with borders 
in delicate tint, and tastefully bound. In flex- 
ible Strathmore Japan. Enclosed in envelope. 
50 cents net. Postage, 2 cents. Flexible green 
suede. Boxed. $1.25 net. Postage, 3 cents. 


For the Little Tots 


Teddy Sunbeam. By Charlotte Grace Sperry. 
Illustrated by Albertine Randall Wheelan, 
Boards. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


The Menehunes. By Emily Foster Day. 
Illustrated by Spencer Wright. Flexible tapa. 
75 cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 

Calendars for 1906 
Aspirations Calendar. 12 leaves. $1.00 net. 
Children’s Calendar. 6 leaves. 75 cents net. 
Impressions Calendar. 12 leaves. $1.00 net. 
Miniature Calendar. Nature Calendar. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF MORE THAN COM- 


kK MERCIAL INTEREST WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
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BRET HARTE’S HER LETTER Illustrated by —. I. Keller ji 
Sumptuously decorated with many full-page illustrations in color and sketches in tint. $2.00 
ENGLISH HOURS By Henry Teenee 
Impressions of English life. Wéih 70 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. $3.00. ji 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
A graceful volume of literary reminiscence and anecdote. Illustrated. $2.50, net. Postpaid, $2.68. Ss 
TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO By C. William Beebe 
A delightful book of travel, outdoor life and nature. Profusely illustrated. $35 00, net. Postpaid, $3.23. A 


LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY 


A sumptuous edition of the first biography written in the English tongue. 
t 


ESSAYS f 
By John Burroughs 


By George Cavendish 
$7.50, net. Postpaid. 


: WAYS OF NATURE 


A rational view of nature’s methods. $1.10, met. Postpaid, $1.21. 


a 

THE QUESTION OF OUR SPEECH and THE LESSON OF BALZAC 
t A volume of unusual literary interest. $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.07. By Henry James 7 
} THE PARDONER’S WALLET By Samuel M. Crothers 
if Delightful essays by the author of “The Gentle Reader.” $1.25, net. ‘ostpaid, $1.36. 

IN OUR CONVENT DAYS By Agnes Repplier 

Personal reminiscences told in Miss Repplier’s inimitable way. $1.10, net. bigs $1.20. 

i THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY Lafcadio Hearn : 
i The last book by the greatest American writer on Japan $1.25, net. ‘ectpall $1.35. 
; CICERO IN MAINE By Martha Baker Dunn 
q mF mere essays dealing with “Piazza Philosophy,’ ‘“Book-Dusting Time” etc. $1.25, net. Post- 
| 2g | 
; FICTION 


ROSE OF THE RIVER By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
A new love-story by the author of “Rebecca.” [Illustrated in color. as 25. 


PARADISE By Alice Brown 
I A powerful New England novel with a direct human appeal. $1.50. 
THE ANCIENT GRUDGE By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
A typical example of the best American story of the day. $1.50. 
< + > THE COMING OF THE TIDE By Margaret Sherwood 
"ff f The events of a Summer on the Maire coast. With frontispicce. $1.50. 
IN THE LAND OF THE GODS By Alice M. Bacon 
A charming rendering of the beliefs and superstitions of Japan. $1.50. 
THE GREEN SHAY By y George S. Wasson 
{ A true picture of a decadent “Down East” fishing community. With frontispiece by the author. $1.50. 
JUVENILE 
THE STAR JEWELS By Abbie Farwell Brown 


A chain of little fairy stories, strung together for the children’s diiinam. Illustrated. $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE By Eva March Tappan 


Six fairy tales from ancient Scandinavian sources. Illustrated. $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LETTERS FROM THE DEAD TO THE DEAD By “Oliver Lector” 


An interesting new chapter to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. $1.50, nad Postpaid, $1.68. 
THE FARCE OF MASTER PIERRE PATELIN Englished by Richard Holbrook 
y An interesting edition of this sparkling comedy. $2.00, net. Postpaid, $2.12. 

THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 
| 


A summary of the work of the Committee of Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor Problem. 
$1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.09. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 





BIOGRAPHY 

JAMES G. BLAINE By Edward Stanwood 
The rien volume in the American Statesmen, Second Series. With portrait. $1.25, net. Post- 
pai 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL By Ferris Greenslet 
A compact and readable narrative, with new material. Illustrated. $1.50, net. oye $1.62. 

SIDNEY LANIER y Edwin Mins 
The first complete and adequate life of one of the truest American poets. $1.50, me Postpaid, $1.62. 

AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS By Leon H. Vincent 
The life, character, and works of nineteen representative American authors. $1.75, net. Postpaid. 

HISTORY 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY By Henry D. Sedgwick 


A readable and comprehensive history of Italy. With maps. $2.00, net. * postpaid $2.17. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE PILGRIMS By Morton Dexter 


A history of the origin and development of the Pilgrim movement. $3.50, net. Postpaid, $3.73. 


THE VALERIAN PERSECUTION By Patrick J. Healy 


An impontiol sted of the relations between Church and State in the Third Century. $1.50, net. 
Postpaid, $1.62. 


LOUISIANA By Albert Phelps 


It shows the part the history of Louisiana has pla eyed in the development of our national and inter- 


national policies. With map. $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.20. 

RHODE ISLAND By Irving B. Richman 
It lays stress on Separatism as a persisting element at work in Rhode Isla. With maps. $1.10, net. 
Postpaid, $1.21. 

RELIGION 

THE IMMANENCE OF GOD By Borden P. Bowne 
An admirable presentation of the idea of an ever-living, ever-present God. $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.08. 

THE ENDLESS LIFE By Samuel M. Crothers 


Dr. Crothers treats the subject of immortality thoughtfully, powerfully, oot reverently. 75 cents, net. 
Postpaid, 81 cents. 


CITIES OF PAUL By William Burnett Wright 
age an studies of nine of the cities associated with the work and epistles of St. Paul. $1.10, 
net, ostpaid, $1.19. 


POETRY 


ENGLISH WORKS OF GEORGE HER3ERT Edited by Georg+ Herbert Palmer 


The most complete and, critically speaking, che final edition of Herbert’s works. With portraits, 
views, and fac-similes. 3 volumes. $6.00, net. Postpaid, $6.44. 


BYRON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS Edited by Paul E. More 
he latest volume in the standard series of Cambridge Poets. $3.00. 
Love POEMS OF JOHN DONNE Edited by Charles Eliot Norton 


Riverside Press Edition, 500 copies, each $4.00, net; postpaid. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY’S POEMS 


Poems of one of the most popular of American poets. $1.50, net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


SONGS OF AMERICA By Edna Dean Proctor 


Miss Proctor’s new collection contains much true poetry and gee 753. 25, net. Postpaid, $1.33. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE George Cabot Lodge 
a in sequence, dealing respectively with life, with love, <a eath. $1.00, net. Postpaid, 
1.07. 


POEMS OF TRUMBULL STICKNEY 
In this volume subtlety, sweetness and power are united in a manner rare even among enduring 
names of poetry. $1.50, met. Postpaid, $1.62. 


SELECTIONS FROM SAXE By John G. Saxe 


Sixteen favorite poems. $1.00. 


An illustrated Holiday Bulletin, with complete announcements of these and many other attractive Gift 
Books, will be mailed free, on request, by the Publishers. 
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A Novel ina Fresh Field 








® Hester of 
fire the Grants 


A Romance of 


Old Bennington 


By 
THEODORA PECK 


Frontispiece by 
THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 


NOVEL that opens a new field for fiction— 

the Vermont of early days, when the state was a 
portion of the so-called Hampshire Grants. The little 
Green Mountain villages know a wealth of stirring 
romance, hitherto untold, marked by the flavor of the 
forest and the rugged strength of sturdy mountaineers, 
and this tale takes one back to the days of men who 
wrung their living from the soil, and loved and hated, 
fought and died, with the intensity of primal people. 


$1.50, postpaid 
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A Sensible Manual on Athletics 








Practical Track 
and Field Athletics 


BY 
JOHN GRAHAM 
Athletic Instructor at Harvard University 





AND - 
ELLERY H. CLARK 


American Champion All-round Athlete 
JOHN GRAHAM 


LLERY H:CLARK} Chairman of the Committee on Hygiene and Physical 
Training, Boston Public Schools, Etc. 














entirely from the point of view of actual experience, by men 

who need no introduction to the athletic world. Mr. Clark’s 
prestige is of a very special kind, due to his having won back the 
all-around championship after a lapse of six years; and in general 
“Practical Track and Field Athletics” lays stress upon the moral 
and physical advantages to be derived from regular and moderate 
exercise as opposed to merely professional athleticism. 

A particular feature of the book is the illustrations, The 
authors have made complete collections of the best work of leading 
photographers and have had access also to the largest newspaper 
collections, representing altogether the best work yet done in the 
field of instantaneous photography. From these have been selected 
upwards of fifty photographs to be made into half tones, showing all 
the famous athletes of the day in the actual performance of their 
particular events. 


\ SYSTEMATIC handbook for the modern athlete, written 


I12mo, 628 inches, with upwards 
of fifty illustrations. Pages I-V, 
112. $1.00 net; postage 10 cents 
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New Books on For, Duffield & Co.'s List 





The Case of Russia 


A COMPOSITE VIEW 
By Alfred Rambaud, Vladimir Simkovitch, J. Novicoff, Peter Roberts and Isaac Hourwich 
A’symposium on conditions in present day Russia, giving a survey of the history, 


government, peoples and prospects of the great empire, as instructive as it 
is timely. Each chapter is contributed by an authority in his field. 


354 pages $1.25 net Postage, 10 cents 





Zionism 
By MAX NORDAU 


A masterly exposition of the great modern Jewish movement, which aims at a 
reorganization of the Jewish race — an economical, physical, intellectual and 
moral rejuvenation, and the ultimate accomplishment of their desire to live 
again as a nation in their own country, Palestine. In the same volume Gustav 
Gottheil furnishes a cognate article, ‘Anti-Semitism,’ in the light of which 
the Nordau essay becomes even more interesting and intelligible. 


75 cents net 





Ten Girls trom Dickens 
By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


A charming collection, introducing to young folk some of Dickens’ immortal children 
and preserving in handy form for grown-ups the delights of The Marchioness, 
Little Nell and others. The book is illustrated with dainty pictures 
of the bewitching little heroines by George Alfred Williams. 


Sise 93427 Pages 236 Cloth, $2.00 





The Little Kingdom of Home 


By MARGARET SANGSTER 


Kindly, cheerful wisdom on the subject of homes and home-making. The book 
recognizes the importance of the home-unit in our national life. 
and is thoroughly wholesome and human. 


Svo Pages 481 $1.50 net 









FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY,  Pustisuers 
No. 36 East Twenty-first Street 33 $3 f New York City 
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Attractive Books for the Library 





Everyman 


The XVth Century morality play, with reproductions 
of old wood cuts. 


‘“T he best of the old moralities.’’—Eveninc Post, New York. 


‘*The little volume with its antique ype and illustrations is not only pleasing. 
in itself, but a happy augury of a prevailing sense of the fitness of things which 
may be expected to attach to the new imprint.’’—Tue Livinc AcE, Boston. 


With illustrations reproduced from old sixteenth 
century wood-cuts. ; 


Paper boards, 6 «8% inches; Price $1.00 postpaid 





Letters from an American Farmer 


By J. HECTOR ST. JOHN CREVECGEUR 


Edited by Professor W. P. Trent of Columbia, with an appendix ‘containing hitherto unpublished letters from 
Crévecceur to Franklin 


A delightful American classic (1782, reprinted). Crévecceur’s book, written in 
the form of letters from an American Farmer in Pennsylvania to a friend in 
England, won praise from Hazlitt and Charles Lamb. Its graceful English style, 
its keen study of nature, its cheerful optimism and humor, make it as fresh and 
readable to-day as it was one hundred years ago. 


Pages I-XXV, 325, $1.50 net; postage 15 cents 





The Shepherd’s Pipe 


By: FITZROY CARRINGTON 


A collection of the best XVIth and XVIIth Century pastorals. 
Spenser, Drummond, Herrick, Shirley, Cowley, join in a 
strikingly modern love of the world of out-of-doors. With 
six reproductions from engravings by Vertue and others. 


$1.00 net 
Special edition, bound in limp leather, $1.25 net 
Postage 5 cents 


SIR RICHARD FANSHAWE 


FOX, DUFFIELD & maenipctasiagstin PuBLISHERS 


No. 36 East Twenty-first Street 33 38 New York City 
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Three Striking Books 


The Star of Bethlehem 


A nativity play, edited from old sources by Prof. Charles Mills Gayley, of the Uni- 
versity of California, for performances by Ben Greet’s players. 


Uniform with “Everyman’’ $1.00 postpaid 








Pictures by 
George Frederick 
Watts 


Introduction and selections by 
JULIA ELLSWORTH FORD and 
THOMAS W. LAMONT 


A series of reproductions, in platinum prints, 
mounted, and half-tones, of the most famous 
pictures of George Frederick Watts, the great- 
est modern exemplar of the painter of ideas. 
The reproductions are accompanied by extracts 
from classic English prose or verse, the whole 
work making an art-volume of the most 
sumptuous character, as well as one useful to 
students and connoisseurs of modern painting. 


Enclosed in a handsome box, with 
special design, $5.00 


LOVE AND LIFE 





Herbert Spencer 


By JOSIAH ROYCE 


A final review of Herbert Spencer’s character, and of his contribution to the thought 
of nations; written after the publication of his autobiography and constituting a last 
and enlightening word on the subject, together with an interesting chapter of 
personal reminiscence by James Collier, for nine years his amanuensis and assistant. 


$1.25 net; postage 10 cents 





FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
No. 36 East Twenty-first Street oe st New York City 
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Crozier’s General Armory 


A REGISTRY OF AMERICAN FAMILIES 
ENTITLED TO COAT ARMOR 


Edited by 
WILLIAM ARMsTRONG CroziER, F.R.S. 


Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Virginia Historical Society, the Tops- 
field Historical Society, the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, Etc. 


WORK justified and made necessary by the increas- 
A ing interest of Americans in the genealogical rec- 

ords of their country. Descendants of early pion- 
eers or of later arrivals entitled to bear coat armor par- 
ticipate by prescriptive right in the same distinction, 
and for these the Registry offers descriptions of nearly 
two thousand coats of arms, with the name of the first of 
the family in America, the date of his arrival and place 
of settlement, and, in the majority of instances, the town 
or county whence he came. 

All inquiries relative to genealogical and heraldic data 
for insertion in the Registry should be sent to The Genea- 
logical Association, 1 East 4oth Street, New York. 

Subscriptions and all trade orders should be directed 
to the publishers, Fox, Duffield & Co., 36 East 21st Street, 
New York. 

Price, bound in cloth, $3.00 net; bound in leather, $4.00 
net. Postage, 15 cents. 








The Virginia County Records 


VOL. I. SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY NOW READY 
Published under the auspices of The Genealogical Association. 

The first attempt to put into accessible book form some of the most valuable of the 
early documents of the country. The importance of the undertaking is inestimable, 
since many of the original records, owing to the vicissitudes of time and war, have been 
destroyed, and it is imperative, if ‘the remainder also are not to be lost to posterity, to 
print them before age has rendered them totally illegible. 

The first volume of the series contains the Records of Spotsylvania County, from its 
formation in 1721, to 1800, faithfully transcribed from the original files at the Spotsyl- 
vania Court House. The contents comprise: 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS GuarpiaAns’ Bonps 
DEEDS ADMINISTRATION Bonps 
MarriaGeE License Bonps List oF REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS 


The transcription is done by a resident genealogist of experience, and the reprints 
are in every detail exhaustive and careful. There will be complete and thorough 


indexes. 
Each volume will be durably bound in cloth, gkinted in easily legible type, and 


contain from 300 to 500 pages; price, $10.00, net. 
Orders should be sent direct to the publishers. 


Limited to one thousand numbered copies. 





FOX, DUFFIELD & COS PAN PUBLISHERS 


No. 36 East Twenty-first Street 33 $4 New York City 
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@ The houses people build to live 
in reflect the people themselves. 

@ Judged in this way what kind 
of people are the well-to-do Amer- 
icans of today? 

@ To answer this question intelli- 


gently you should read 


~The Architectural 
Record 


a monthly magazine which tells 
about buildings in a new and in- 
teresting manner of its own. It 
points the way to better things. 


25C¢ a copy $3.00 a year 





THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD CO. 
NEW YORK 


A sample copy will be sent free to readers of 
The International Quarterly 





Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. — 
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STORIES FOR GIRLS 


Betty Wales, Freshman 


sy MARGARET WARDE. Betty and her friends are 
typical American college girls, clever, jolly, high- 
spirited and lovable. They get all the fun and good 
possible out of their freshman year. Any one who 
meets them will wish to know them well. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. 
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Polly the Gringo 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. “Gringo” was a term ap- 
plied by the Spanish natives of California to ‘“Amer- 
icanos” before California was in the Union. Polly 
Pancoast’s father and brother went to California, 
and Polly followed them alone. Her experiences 
form a story of unusual charm in character, inci- 
dent and setting. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Betty Wales, Sophomore 


By MARGARET WARDE. Those who knew Betty as 
a Freshman will be eager to follow her into Sopho- 
more year. She and her friends are more interest- 
ing than ever. There is in every chapter the de- 
lightful_atmosphere of the American College for 
girls. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


An American Girl in Korea 


By ANNIE M. BARNES. This very timely book of- 
fers a fascinating glimpse of the strange “Hermit 
Country.” Margaret, although imprisoned in the 
underground dungeon of a monastery by Buddhist 
priests, whose mysterious rites she has witnessed, 
escapes and also frees a young artist. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 





STORIES 
Winning His Way to West Point 


By CAPT. PAUL B. MALONE, U. S. A. A thrilling 
story of a young recruit in the Philippines after the 
transfer to the United States. The scenes are those 
of camp, skirmish and battle. As a result of his 
bravery the hero wins an appointment to West 
Point. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


A Plebe at West Point 


By CAPT. PAUL B. MALONE, U. S. A. Dougles 
Atwill won his cadetship by his bravery in_ the 
Philippines, and now appears at West Point. Capt. 
Malone knows the cadet life at first hand, and his 
story will stir the blood of every reader. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. 


FOR BOYS 


Fighting King George 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE. Tom Deering was one of 
“Marion’s Men,” those fleet and daring riders who 
so baffied Tarleton and Clinton in the Carolinas. 
Tom sees lots of fighting, and has the good fortune 
to be at Yorktown when Cornwallis gives up his 
sword. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The Lost Expedition 


By W. BERT FOSTER. This story, of how a pro- 
fessor and two young companions were lost on an 
_ Alaskan glacier, and how they escaped death in a 
dozen forms, has all the fascination of the old 
Arctic exploration narratives, with the zest of a 
stirring plot as well. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 





STORIES FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Marjorie’s Way 


By ALICE TURNER CURTIS. Marjorie had_two 
aims—to be like her aunt, and to help Luke 
Saunders. Luke turned out well and Marjorie did 
become like her aunt in a surprising way. A ver 
| ep and charming story. Cloth, illustrated, 

1.00. 


The Boynton Pluck ; 


By HELEN WARD BANKS. Bob and Billy by mis- 
take get into the hands of a mean old farmer, who 
overworks and half starves them. It takes pluck 
to stand it, but they pull through it, and are all the 
ar for their experience. Cloth, illustrated, 

1.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 











"THE PENN PUBLISHING CeMPANY 





| 923 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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THE 
FEDERATION 
BULLETIN 


Official Organ of the Board of Directors of the General 
Federation :: Official Organ of the State Federations of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York 











Editors and Publishers 


MAY Au DEN WARD HELEN A. WHITTIER 
138 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Woks FEDERATION BULLETIN is devoted to all the Sociological 
and Educational Problems which interest Women’s Clubs, and con- 
tains the Official Reports and Suggestions of Federation Committees on 


— ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


CIVIC CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS FORESTRY 


SOCIAL SERVICE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
LIBRARY EXTENSION PURE FOOD 


@ Authoritative articles written by experts make THE FEDERATION 
BULLETIN valuable to all who study the problems of the day. 
Every Club Woman Should Subscribe 


@ Published on the first day of each month from October to June, inclusive. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50c. a year. Send for sample copy and particulars of New Premium Offer 





The Woman’s Home Library 


@ Dealing with the every-day problems of every woman’s life. Interesting, Practical. 
Written by women who are recognized authority on the subjects of which they treat. 
A set of six books on vital themes. 





Fill out this blank, tear off, and send to publishers with 50 cents in stamps 
THE FEDERATION BULLETIN > 
1382 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find 50 cents (in stamps), for which send THE FEDERATION BULLETIN 
for one year, beginning with the number. 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ 


THE ARENA 


MAGAZINE FOR 1906 


An original, illustrated review of the best thoughts 
of master minds ; always bold, fearless, 
just and progressive 





T IS again edited by B. O. Flower, who was its founder and for seven years its 
sole editor, and contains more than twice the amount of reading matter it for- 
merly gave its readers. The staff of contributors was never stronger or more 

representative of the best progressive, earnest and conscience-guided thought than at 
the present time. . . . . . . . . . » Among the topics discussed are: 


Ethics maps Literature 
Religion 


Education . Muate 
The Drama 
Art 


Economics 
Politics 


ESIDES the regular contributions on the public questions of the day, it 

also contains Short Stories, Editorial Comments, The Mirror of the Present, 

Book Studies, and Reviews of New Books. . . . Each issue contains 
numerous illustrations, as well as several pages of reproductions of current cartoons. 


HE January, 1906, opens Volume Thirty-five. From all sides, from the 
press and from the great Arena family, we have received the most generous 
recognition of THE ARENA’S steady improvement since it passed under the 
present management, and our arrangements are such that we feel justified in promis- 
ing that THE ARENA for 1906 will be stronger and more vital than ever before. 


SPECIAL OFFER A specimen copy of this magazine will be 


mailed upon request. Please give us the 
name and address of your newsdealer, and state whether he sells THE ARENA. 


25 cents a copy $2.50 net a year 
Foreign subscriptions, 12s. 6d. 





ALBERT BRANDT : Publisher 


182 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


Editorial Offices: 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 








Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. 
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The best 


For various reasons it has been found unwise to announce 
T gO the contents of POET LORE in advance. 


guarantee for 1906 is to give a partial contents of 190 5 


The New Year will have even 


better things to its credit . 





SPRING, 1905. 


Two Irish Plays from the Gaelic Originals: 
1. Riders of the Sea............. J. M. Synge 
2. The Twisting of the Rope...Douglas Hyde 
She Who Waits Maurice LeBlanc 
The Irish Literary Drama Vida D. Scudder 


The English of Lafcadio Hearn 
Charles Woodward Hutson 


The Rationale of the Short Story According 
John Phelps Fruit 


Shapeskeare’s Influence on Goethe 
Edwin Watts Chubb 


Rossetti’s Treatment of Love. .Emma L. Hellings 
A Short Story of Richard III. Katherine G. Blake 
The Religion of Schiller... .Elizabeth Kingsbury 
School of Literature, Twelfth Night. 


SUMMER, 1905. 
Joyzelle Maurice Maeterlinck 


The Child by the Sea Charlotte Porter 


I Have no House for Love to Shelter Him 
. Willa Sibert Cather 


The Wooing of Damayanti..A4my H. W. Bullock 
Walt Whitman and Arno Holz, Amelia Van Ende 
Love Looked Back ...Virginia Woodward Cloud 
A Poet of Italy 

The Stirrups of Eros 

Pulse in Verbal Rhythm, Mary Hallock-Greenwall 


The Symbolism of Tennyson’s Holy Grail 
Eugene Parsons 


Japanese Poetry Again... Elizabeth Balch 
Recent German Criticism...Paul H. Grummann 
School of Literature, King Lear. 





AUTUMN, 1905. 


Summer Folk (Datchniki) Maxim Gorki 
Das Trunkne Lied Friedrich Nietzsche 


The Novels of A. Palacio Valdes 
S. Griswold Morley 


An Italian Landscape Gabriele D’Annunzio 


The Symbolism of the Flame of Life 
Florence Brooks 


Hermann Sudermann..Warren Washburn Florer 


The Motivation of Wagner’s Parsifal 
Paul H. Grummann 


Modern German Literature. .John Scholte Noller 
Edith M. Thomas 


Some Curious Versions of Shakespeare 
Frederick W. Kilbourne 


Mr. Howell’s Philosophy and The Son of 
Royal Langbrith ..... E. S. Chamberlayne 





WINTER, 1905. 

A Night’s Lodging (Nachtasyl)... Maxim Gorki 
Sully Prudhomme 

From the Nomad Palaces Gustave Kahn 


The Epigram and its Greatest Master 
E. B. R. Hellern 


“A, E.” The Neo-Celtic Mystic 
Julia Ellsworth Ford 


Attar and Sanai, after Shams wu’ Tabriz 
Ameen Rihani 
Henry James, Artist Anna Blanche McGill 


Frederich Spielhagen, Veteran Novelist 


A. B, Faust 
Hauptmann’s der Arme Heinrich 


Paul H. Grummann 
J PUPA: isis ces sete cae dt A. Palacio Valdes 
The Real Hamlet and the Hamlet Oldest of All 





: The regular subscription to POET LORE 
S. P CCla / Off CL, $3.00 a year, but if you mention this adver- 


tisement we will send you any two of the above 
numbers (so long as they are in stock) and the full year of 1906 for only £3.00. 


THE POET LORE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 





194 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. 
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A Business Chart 


There is a business Chart and Compass that will guide your 
ship of trade into new channels, find new buyers for your goods, 
give you earliest intelligence of new and profitable markets, and 
do all this before your competitors even hear of it. 

This chart is one that you can’t afford to do without. Its 
name is 


Press Clippings 


They will supply you from day to day with every scrap of in- 
formation that is printed concerning your line of trade and bring 
you the information while it is fresh, valuable and unworked. 
They furnish anyone interested in any subject under the sun with 
all the information from every part of the country pertaining to 
that subject. As invaluable to lawyers, physicians and other pro- 
fessional men as they are indispensable to business. 


The International Press 
Clipping Bureau 


the largest press-clipping bureau in the world, will send you every- 
thing printed in every newspaper, magazine or trade journal in 
the country, on any subject you may select. 

This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other period- 
icals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some 
other clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior 
service. Write for our book about clippings and our Daily Busi- 
ness Reports, and how they may be applied to your profit. We 
will send it to you free and will also quote you a special bargain 
rate for a trial month, if you will name the subject. Address 


The International Press Clipping Bureau 
140 Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. 
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{OUTDOORS 


A Magazine of CountryLifle 


If you have not read the November 
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This is something we never have done 


number of OuTDoors you have missed _ before, for we sincerely believe that no 


a treat. If you do not 
cember issue it will- 


be your fault and not 
ours, 

Just to introduce the 
magazine to you and 


.show you what magnifi- 


cent value canbe had for 
the small sum of $1.00 
a year, we will send 
you the October, No- 
vember and December 
issues for 25 cents. If, 
however, you are wil- 
ling to take our word 
for it and invest $1.00 
for a year’s subscrip- 
tion at once, we will 
send you the October, 
November and Decem- 


ber issues free, dling a fifteen 
months’ offer for $1.00. 





better outdoor magazine is published 


and that twelve issues 
for $1.00, less than 


’ two cents a week, is 


very cheap for the 
pleasure and entertain- 
ment that a magazine 
of the standard charac- 
ter of Ourpoors will 
bring into your 
home. 

Recreation, the coun- 
try home, travel, ad- 
venture, nature-stud- 
ies, sport, fiction and 
poetry—all of these 
are features of the 
magazine. 

Outdoor life is the 
field that we exploit 


and everything connected with it 
comes within our range. 


The following coupon is for your convenience: 





OvutTpoors ComMPANy, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen:— 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to OutTpoors for 


WORICH A SCHOBER Se os cans cones 
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